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Procekdings,  Vol.  X  (N.  S.  IV). 
ProceedingH,  24  November,  1898,  to  23  May,  1900.    With  Com- 
munications, No.  XLT.    pp.  1 — 98.    Illus.  9.    58.  net. 

J.  G.  Clark,  A  Denarius  of  the  Empress  Plotina.  J.  W.  Clark,  The 
Vatican  Library  of  Sixtus  IV.  W.  Corner,  Kuins  and  Kemains  at  Mitla, 
Mexico,  Mrs  Gibson,  Two  Hebrew  Documents  of  the  11th  and  12th  cents, 
(and  H.  M.  Ward,  The  Structure  of  Paper).  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  Astbury 
the  potter  and  Voyez  the  modeller.  W.  H.  Bullock-Hall,  The  Icknield  Way. 

Proceedings,  7  November,  1900,  to  29  May,  1901.  With  Com- 
munications, No.  XLII.    pp.  99 — 168.    Illus.  8.    5s.  net. 

T.  D,  Atkinson,  Seals  of  the  Commonalty  and  of  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge. J.  E.  Foster  and  E.  McD.  C.  Jackson,  A  pre-Eeformation  paten. 
J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  English  pottery.  M.  R.  James,  Paintings  formerly  at 
Worcester  Priory ;  Sculptures  on  the  south  portal  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Malmesbury;  Sculptures  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  C.  E.  Sayle,  A  tinder-box 
attributed  to  Shakespeare.    W.  G.  Searle,  A  Medal  of  Justinian  I. 

Proceedings,  4  July,  1901,  to  7  August,  1902.  With  Communi- 
cations, No.  XLIII.    pp.  169—292.    Illus.  19.    5s.  net. 

C.  P.  Allix,  St  Mary's  Church,  Swaffham  Prior.  H.  G.  Fordham,  A 
supposed  Eomano-British  Settlement  at  Odsey.  J.  W.  L,  Glaisher,  Not- 
tingham Ware  and  Sgraffiato  Ware.  A.  C.  Haddon,  The  Evolution  of  the 
Cart;  A  pre-Christian  Cross  from  North  Ireland;  Stages  and  rejects  in  the 
manufacture  of  Stone  Implements.  W.  A.  Harding,  Delf  Pharmaceutical 
Ware.  T.  McK.  Hughes,  Potters'  field  at  Horningsea ;  Potters'  field  near 
Jesus  College ;  Box  of  Weights  and  Scales  for  testing  Moidores ;  A  Kaffir 
Pillow;  War  Ditches  near  Cherry  Hinton ;  Excavations  at  Boxworth  and 
Knapwell ;  Village  of  Romanized  Britons  on  the  Cam ;  On  modifications  of 
design  on  an  Indian  Cloth ;  The  Remains  of  the  Dog,  Prehistoric,  Roman 
and  Mediaeval,  fotirid  near  Cambridge ;  Ancient  Horse-shoes ;  A  Turf-parer 
from  Westmoreland ;  Excavations  in  the  Market  Place ;  Arbury.  M.  R. 
James,  Sepulchral  Brass  of  St  Henry  of  Finland ;  A  Legend  of  St  Stephen  ; 
St  Urith  of  Chittlehampton.  Mrs  Lewis,  A  visit  to  the  Coptic  Monasteries 
of  Egypt.  E.  J.  Rapson,  Archaeological  Explorations  of  Dr  Stein  in  Chinese 
Turkestan. 

Proceedings,  14  October,  1902,  to  18  May,  1903.  With  Com- 
munications, No.  XLIV.  pp.  293—498  end.  Plates  XVIII— 
XXIII  and  21  other  Illustrations.    7s.  Qd.  net. 

H.  D.  Catling,  Apostle  Spoons.  J.  W.  Clark,  Exeter  Cathedral  Library 
and  Two  pieces  of  furniture ;  Two  Wheel  Desks ;  W.  Cole's  description  of  the 
University  Library  (Rotheram's  East  Room).  .  J.  W.  E.  Conybeare,  Objects 
found  at  Barrington.  F.  M.  Cornford,  Sibyl  Fresco  at  Cortina  d'Ampezzo. 
H.  G.  Fordham,  Bronze  Object  from  Guilden  Morden.  J.  E.  Foster,  Charter 
relating  to  Anglesey  Abbey.  C.  J.  B.  Gaskoin,  University  Wills  at  Peter- 
borough. T.  M«K.  Hughes,  War  Ditches  near  Cherryhinton.  W.  O'F. 
Hughes  and  J.  E.  Foster,  Pre-Reformation  Paten.  H.  Hurrell,  Roman 
Objects  from  Hauxton  Mill.  E.  H.  Minns,  Dissolution  of  Thornton  Curtois. 
W.  B.  Redfern,  Metal  Exhibits.  C.  E.  Sayle,  Hospital  of  St  John,  Duxford; 
Mortuary  Roll  of  the  Abbess  of  Lillechurch.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Place-names 
of  Huntingdonshire.  A.  C.  Yorke,  Wooden  knife-handle  (Saec.  xiv),  Bone 
Crucifix. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  XI  (N.  S.  V). 
Proceedings,  2  November,  1903,  to  30  May,  1904.  With 
Communications,  No.  XLV.  pp.  1 — 208.    Illus.  9.    5s.  net. 

J.  W.  Clark,  English  Verses  in  a  15th  cent.  MS  ;  University  Chests. 
H.  G.  Fordham,  Cambridgeshire  Maps.  A.  R.  Goddard,  Ickleton  Church 
and  Priory.  A.  C.  Haddon,  Irish  Folklore.  C.  H.  Hawes,  Utensils  and 
weapons  of  the  Sakhalin  Gilyaks.  E.  H.  Minns,  Exhibition  of  Russian 
objects.  W.  H.  Rivers,  Ceremonial  of  the  Toda  Dairy.  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith,  Comedy  of  Pedantius.    A.  C.  Yorke,  Iter  v  and  ix  of  Antonine. 
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Monday,  22  October,  1906. 

The  Keverend  William  George  Searle,  M.A.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1905 — 6  was  presented  to  the 
Society  and  passed. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

During  the  year  now  past  the  Society  has  lost  by  death 
seven  members.  Amongst  these  was  Cecil  Bendall,  Professor 
of  Sanskrit,  whose  untimely  decease  was  a  specially  heavy  loss. 
Elected  a  member  in  1879,  he  shortly  afterwards  induced  the 
Society  to  add  excursions  to  its  programme,  and  was  himself 
the  first  Excursion  Secretary.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge 
after  an  absence  of  some  years  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Council  and  remained  a  member  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
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His  enthusiasm  for  the  Society  was  intense,  and  he  has  left 
a  gap  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

We  have  also  lost  Mr  Robert  Pearson  Brereton  of  Oundle, 
Mr  Thomas  Coote  of  Fenstanton,  Sir  Richard  Claverhousc 
Jebb,  M.P.  for  the  University,  Thomas  Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dr  Perowne,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Canon  Raven  of  Fressingfield,  Of  the  loss  to  the  archaeological 
world  and  to  Cambridge  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here.  Mr  Brereton  was  a  keen 
student  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  his  premature  death 
has  put  a  stop  to  excellent  work  in  that  subject  from  his  pen. 

Dr  Perowne  was  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Society,  which  he  joined  in  1867.  Mr  Coote,  who  became 
a  member  in  1879,  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  at  that 
time,  which  his  health  did  not  permit  in  later  years.  The 
death  of  Canon  Raven  on  the  20th  Sept.  has  deprived  our 
Roll  of  a  distinguished  Antiquary.  Elected  a  member  in  1880, 
the  2nd  edition  of  his  book  on  The  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire 
was  issued  by  the  Society  in  1881  and  a  Supplement  to  it 
in  1882.  These  have  long  been  out  of  print.  While  he  made 
campanology  his  special  subject,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
entirely  to  it,  and  gifts  by  him  of  local  coins  are  mentioned  and 
a  note  on  a  Gnostic  gem  appears  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  many  friends  for  their  efforts 
to  increase  its  membership,  and  especially  during  the  past  year 
to  Mr  Herbert  George  Fordham  of  Odsey.  Thirty-eight 
candidates  have  been  elected,  four  members  have  resigned  or 
have  ceased  their  membership,  and  the  total  number  is  thus 
301,  as  compared  with  274  last  year.  As  the  resources  of  the 
Society  are  smaller  than  its  needs  and  can  be  enlarged  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  only  by  an  increase  in  the  member- 
ship, it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  already  members  will  interest 
themselves  in  getting  their  friends  to  join  its  ranks.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  list  of  honorary  members. 

Though  during  the  past  session  the  number  of  meetings 
increased  to  24,  the  attendances  at  most  of  these  were  satis- 
factory, and  at  some  very  large,  shewing  that  the  interest  of 
members  did  not  flag. 
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A  list  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  is  printed  in  the 
first  Appendix. 

The  catholic  traditions  of  the  Society  were  well  maintained 
in  the  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Important  as  ecclesi- 
ology  undoubtedly  is,  it  has  always  been  regarded  in  Cambridge 
as  only  a  department — though  a  very  notable  department — of 
antiquarian  study,  and  the  Society  has  welcomed  every  kind 
of  contribution  to  the  history  of  man  and  his  doings.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  President,  Dr  Griffiths  and  Mr  Rhodes  lectured 
on  Primitive  Surgery  and  Ancient  and  Barbaric  Dentistry 
respectively,  and  other  general  papers  were  Professor  Ridgeway's 
on  The  Oi^igin  of  Basilicas  and  Mr  Phillips'  on  Mediceval  Floor 
Tiles.  The  customs  and  antiquities  of  individual  countries  were 
discussed  in  many  papers.  Dr  Haddon  lectured  on  the  native 
races  of  South  Africa  and  on  the  Dances  of  the  natives  of  the 
Torres  Straits,  giving  cinematographic  illustrations,  to  which 
Dr  Myers  contributed  phonographic  records  of  the  native 
music ;  Mr  Cunnington  described  the  natives  of  some  districts 
bordering  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Dr  Gadow  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  origin  of  the  early  Aztec  civilization,  based  on 
his  own  researches  in  Mexico.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Mr  Macalister  gave  accounts  of  their  recent  work — one  in 
Sinai,  the  other  in  Palestine.  Dr  Guiilemard  described  the 
antiquities  of  the  Balearic  Islands  with  their  Nurhags  and 
other  interesting  early  structures.  The  Provost  of  King's 
traced  back  the  tapestries  now  in  the  Cathedral  and  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  at  Aix  in  Provence  to  a  time  when  they 
belonged  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Registrary  con- 
tributed two  more  chapters  to  the  history  of  libraries  in 
his  papers  on  the  Library  Buildings  at  La  Chaise  Dieu  and 
St  Mark's,  Venice,  the  latter  having  a  special  interest  in 
connection  with  recent  proposed  alterations  in  the  University 
Library.  Mr  Bilson  came  from  Hull  to  describe  the  antiquities  in 
and  near  Beauvais  and  Compiegne,  which  had  just  been  visited 
by  the  French  Archaeological  Congress,  and  M.  Martin  Sabon 
of  Paris  kindly  lent  his  photographic  slides  to  illustrate  the 
lecture.  Mr  Magnusson  traced  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
dyngja,  and  Sir  Robert  Ball  exhibited  a  new  set  of  photographs 
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of  the,  Irish  coast  and  its  antiquities,  taken  during  his  cruise 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights.  The  discovery  of  a 
number  of  16th  century  playing  cards  at  Trinity  College  was 
the  occasion  of  a  lecture  by  Mr  W.  Morley  Fletcher,  who  pro- 
pounded a  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  traditional  designs 
of  English  cards.  Mr  Davenport  discussed  the  development  of 
English  bookbinding  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lifelong  student 
of  the  subject.  Dr  Guillemard  dealt  with  the  obscure  history 
of  English  roundels,  and  Mr  Cowles  shewed  a  large  collection 
of  old  chapbooks  which  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
once  so  cheap  and  common,  are  often  difficult  to  procure. 
Nor  were  local  antiquities  neglected.  Miss  Layard  came  from 
Ipswibh  to  give  an  account  of  her  researches  in  a  district 
which  has  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  early  stone  implements, 
while  excavations  still  nearer  home  were  described  by  Professor 
Hughes  and  Messrs  Fryer  and  Keynes.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Edmonds 
contributed  a  paper  on  his  own  parish  of  Great  Gransden ; 
Mr  W.  H.  St  John  Hope  discussed  the  origin  of  Cambridge 
Castle,  Mr  Fordham  exhibited  a  number  of  old  maps  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  Fen  Country  and  Dr  Allen  described 
the  progress  of  the  photographic  record  of  the  county,  dis- 
playing many  of  the  photographs  already  acquired.  Local 
history  and  biography  were  dealt  with  in  the  Registrary's 
account  of  the  attack  of  the  Stage  Keepers  of  Trinity  College 
on  members  of  St  John's  College  in  1611,  and  in  Mr  A.  B.  Gray's 
notes  on  the  two  John  Bowtells,  senior  and  junior.  Among 
the  exhibits  shewn  from  time  to  time  in  which  China  and 
Japan,  not  to  speak  of  European  countries,  were  represented, 
local  antiquities  were  again  prominent,  e.g.  the  proctors* 
halberds  and  dagger,  whose  forgotten  history  was  explained 
by  Dr  Duckworth;  the  ginger-bread  moulds,  once  used  in 
Cambridgeshire  fairs  and  feasts,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  Redfern;  the  Cambridge  standard  quart  measure  of  the 
16th  century  shewn  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  Mr  Catling's 
collections  from  old  Cambridge  inns. 

On  two  occasions  the  recent  additions  to  the  Museum  were 
shewn  and  commented  on  by  the  Curator.  The  early  British 
clay  vessels  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr  Nunn,  of  Royston, 
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are  of  special  interest,  but  many  other  valuable  objects  have 
been  acquired  either  by  gift  or  by  purchase  with  funds  provided 
by  private  benefactors  or  by  the  Society.  The  Society's  con- 
tribution is  applied  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  local  objects, 
such  as  the  specimens  from  the  Nunn  collection  referred  to 
above.  The  second  Appendix  contains  a  rough  list  of  these 
purchases  during  the  past  year. 

The  increasing  value  of  the  collections  and  the  greater 
practical  recognition  of  their  importance  by  teachers  and 
students  alike  only  emphasize  the  inconvenience  and  even 
mischief  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  at  present  housed.  The  movement  for  the  erection 
of  a  New  Museum  has  therefore  naturally  gained  much  strength 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  A  copy  of  an  appeal  which 
has  already  been  circulated  by  the  Curator  and  others 
interested  among  their  private  friends,  with  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions received,  is  circulated  with  this  Report,  and  will 
be  soon  issued  publicly,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  response  will 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  Committee  to  take  steps  towards  the 
erection  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  proposed  Museum,  so  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the  overcrowding 
in  the  present  buildings. 

In  October,  1905,  Mr  George  Brimley  Bowes  resigned  the 
office  of  Excursion  Secretary,  which  he  had  held  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  Society  since  1902.  The  Council  decided 
not  to  fill  the  office  thus  vacated  at  present,  but  asked  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  undertake  the  duties 
temporarily.  In  consequence  of  this  change  and  of  other 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  in  carrying  out  visits  that  had 
been  arranged,  the  usual  number  of  College  inspections  and 
excursions  has  been  curtailed.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1905, 
a  party  of  members  were  conducted  over  the  portion  of  King's 
Hall  which  has  been  opened  out  by  Trinity  College  and  will 
in  future  be  used  for  the  College  offices  and  muniment  room. 
Mr  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  the  College,  kindly  acted  as  guide,  and 
pointed  out  the  ancient  portions  of  the  building  and  its 
internal  arrangements.  Its  present  possessors  have  retained 
as  much  of  the  old  work  as  possible,  and  have  made  this 
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siirviviiiL;  portion  of  tlic  oi-i^iiuil  foinidalioii  a  characteristic 
and  highly  interesting  feature  of  th(j  College  as  seen  from 
the  old  bowling  green.  The  party  then  inade  their  way  to 
St  John's  College,  which  was  inspected  with  the  genial  assist- 
ance of  the  Bursar,  Mr  Scott,  and  where  the  visitors  w^ere 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  College.  All  arrangements  were 
made  by  Mr  Peace  for  a  visit  to  Emmanuel  College  in  the 
Easter  Term,  but,  owing  to  the  unexpected  visit  to  the 
University  of  the  members  of  the  special  mission  from  the 
Emperor  of  China,  this  had  to  be  put  off  at  the  last 
moment. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  190G,  a  party  of  members  visited  some 
of  the  places  in  London  with  which  alumni  of  this  University 
have  been  connected.  Some  notes  on  this  visit  are  in  the 
third  Appendix. 

The  Society  has  been  represented  at  many  of  the  meetings 
for  the  study  of  different  branches  of  archaeology  held  else- 
where. At  the  Congress  on  the  prehistoric  branch  of  the 
subject  held  at  Monaco  in  April,  several  of  the  honorary 
members  took  a  very  important  part,  Sir  John  Evans, 
Mons.  H^ron  de  Villefosse,  Prof.  Pigorini,  and  Mons.  Salomon 
Reinach  being  amongst  those  who  presided  at  the  meetings. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  discoveries  laid  before  the  Congress 
will  also  be  brought  before  this  Society  when  their  authors 
visit  England  shortly. 

A  gracious  welcome  was  accorded  during  the  whole  of  the 
naeeting  by  both  the  Prince  and  the  officials,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  representatives,  the  Secretary 
and  Mr  Mullinger. 

Other  members  of  the  Society  attended  the  French 
Archaeological  Congress  held  this  year  at  Carcassonne  and 
Perpignan,  or  joined  the  pilgrimage  along  the  Roman  Wall  in 
Northumberland,  which  was  organized  by  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Archaeological  Society  in  June. 

The  Photographic  Record  of  the  County  has  made  favour- 
able progress  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Allen,  whose 
report  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  Appendix. 
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Satisfactory  progress  has  also  been  made  with  the  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  connected  with  the 
University,  Borough,  and  County,  which  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  many  friends,  including  old  members  of  the 
University  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  living  representa- 
tives of  many  deceased  persons  whose  portraits  were  desired 
have  not  grudged  pecuniary  outlay  and  personal  trouble  in 
order  to  meet  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  to  them  a 
special  meed  of  thanks  is  due.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  a  list  of 
the  portraits  received  and  of  their  donors.  The  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  would  gratefully  receive  any  old  portraits, 
whether  photographs,  engravings,  or  in  other  forms,  which 
members  might  feel  inclined  to  give,  and  would  point  out  in 
this  connection  the  value  to  them  of  collections  in  old  photo- 
graphic albums,  which  otherwise  might  be  thrown  away  as 
rubbish. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  towards  the  realization 
of  the  scheme  for  marking  the  dwellings  of  persons  whose 
subsequent  career  has  justified  such  a  memorial,  but  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  with  this  as  opportunity  occurs. 

During  the  past  Session  the  following  publications  have 
been  issued  : 

By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  The  Chaplains  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  F.Brit.  Acad.,  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  The  Place-names  of  Bedfordshire. 

The  second  part  of  the  xith  volume  of  Proceedings  (the  vth 
of  the  New  Series),  containing  the  Transactions  and  Communi- 
cations from  the  30th  of  May,  1904,  to  the  22nd  of  May,  1905, 
and  being  number  XLVi  of  such  parts  issued  by  the  Society. 

These  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  Archseological 
press,  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
authors  for  putting  at  its  disposal  the  valuable  results  of  their 
learning  and  research.  Only  those  who  have  undergone  the 
labour  can  understand  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  involved 
in  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the  volumes  containing  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  the  members  owe  a  deep  debt 
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(»r  (^nuiif  not  only  to  l  lic  present  (iditors,  Mr  J.  W.  Clark, 
11h!  R(!^nstntry,  :in(l  l)r  Venn,  l)iit  to  their  predecessors  in 
the  work. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Syndics  of  the 
UniverHity  Press  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Luard 
Memorial  Series,  thereby  relieving  the  Society  of  a  serious 
drain  on  its  njyources.  The  work  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  editors  most  competent  to  carry  it  on,  and  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

The  publication  of  various  works  now  in  preparation  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Society.  The  expense  of  these  and  of 
the  issue  of  the  Proceedings  will  fully  absorb  the  funds  which 
can  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

ADDITIONAL   EXCHANGES  1905—6. 

Arrangements  have  been  entered  into  for  the  exchange  of 
publications  with  the  following  institutions : 

CONTINENTAL. 

Belgium.     L'Academie    Royale   d'Arch^ologie   de  Belgique, 
Antwerp. 

La  Society  Royale  de  N  umismatique  de  Belgique, 
Brussels. 

Hungary.    National-Museum,  Buda-Pesth. 
Italy.    The  British  School  at  Rome. 

AMERICAN. 

Argentine  Republic.    Museo  de  La  Plata. 
United  States.    The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Department 

of  Archaeology,  Philadelphia. 
The  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Society  now  receives  87  publications  by  this  means, 
but  it  is  still  true,  as  has  been  noted  on  previous  occasions, 
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that  many  parts  of  the  world  are  unrepresented  in  the  list, 
and  in  consequence  we  are  unable  to  offer  to  our  members  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  progress  of 
studies  in  many  countries  in  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the 
Society. 

Nothing  is  received  from  our  own  great  colonies  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  nor  from  such  important  conti- 
nental countries  as  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  the  institutions 
in  Italy  with  which  the  Society  exchanges  are  exotics,  and 
not  concerned  with  the  general  archaeology  of  the  country. 
Members  will  confer  a  favour  by  furnishing  to  the  Secretary 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  Societies  with  whom  they  think 
negotiations  for  an  exchange  might  be  opened. 

The  balance  sheet  shewing  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  to  81  December  1905  is  published  with  this  report. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle  has  agreed  to  fill  the  President's 
chair  for  another  Session,  and  Miss  Bateson  and  Dr  Allen  have 
been  elected  to  the  vacant  seats  in  the  Council. 


APPENDIX  No.  I. 

List  of  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  Session 
October  20,  1905,  to  May  28,  1906. 

Allen,  F.  J.,  M.D.  :  On  the  Shainhles  at  Shepton  Mallet  and  the 
Photographic  Record  of  Cambridgeshire.         Nov.  G,  1905. 

Ball,  Sir  Robert  Stawell,  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  : 
Exhibition  of  photogi^aphs  of  Irish  Coast  Scenery  and 
antiquities  taken  during  the  cruise  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Lights.  Nov.  16,  1905. 

Bilson,  John,  F.S.A. :  The  French  Archceological  Congress  at 
Beauvais  and  Compiegne,  1905.  Dec.  4,  1905. 

Bowes,  Miss  Julia  M. :  On  a  bread  tally  in  use  at  Comery, 
France.  Nov.  13,  1905. 

Catling,  H.  D.  :  Exhibition  of  objects  from  the  Wrestlers  and 
Coach  and  Horses  Inns,  Petty  Cury,  Cambridge. 

Mar.  12,  1906. 
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(!l;irU,  .J.  V\^,  Uiiivcrsil^y  lt(!^istrary  :   Tlie  attach  of  the  Stage 

Keepers  of  Triiiitij  (U)Ue(je  oti  Meinbers  of  St  Johns  College 

m  l()l  I.  Mar.  1,  190G. 
 The  Jjibrarg  building  at  La  Chaise  Dieu,  Auvergne, 

France.  May  1,  190G. 

 ■    The  TAbrary  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  May  28,  190G. 

Cowles,  S. :  Exhibition  of  C/iikh-en's  Books  and  Valentines  of 

former  days.  Nov.  13,  1905. 

Cuniiingtoii,  W.  A. :  Anthropological  Notes  from  Lake  Tangan- 

yika.  Jan.  29,  1906. 

Davenport,  Cyril :  Bookbinding  in  England.  Feb.  5,  1906. 

Duckworth,  W.  L.  H.,  M.D. :  On  the  proctors'  halberds  and 

dagger,  and  Exldbition  of  Cldnese  medals.  Feb.  19,  1906. 
Edmonds,  Rev.  A.  J. :  Historical  notes  on  Great  Gransden, 

Hunts.  Mar.  5,  1906. 

Fletcher,  W.  M.:  On  a  pack  of  IQth  ce7itury  playing  cards  found 

in  Trinity  College.  Feb.  19,  1906. 

Fordham,  H.  G. :  Exhibition  of  Maps  of  the  Fens  and  of  France 

and  haly.  Nov.  6,  1905. 

Fryer,  J.  C.  F.  and  G.  L.  Keynes :  Recent  Excavations  at 

Somersham,  Hunts.  Oct.  23,  1905. 

Gadow,  Hans,  F.R.S. :  On  Aztec  Civilization  and  its  origin. 

Feb.  1,  1906. 

Gray,  A.  B. :  Biographical  notes  on  John  Bowtell,  sen. 

Jan.  29,  1906. 

  Biographical  notes  on  John  Bowtell,  jun.,  sometime  keeper 

of  the  University  Library.  Feb.  19,  1906. 

Griffiths,  Joseph,  M.D. :  Primitive  Surgery.        Feb.  12,  1906. 

Guillemard,  F.  H.  H.,  M.D.:  The  Balearic  Islands  and  their 
antiquities.  Feb.  26,  1906. 

  Exhibition  of  and  notes  on  a  Set  of  English  Roundels. 

May  21,  1906. 

Haddon,  A.  C.,  F.R.S. :  The  dances  of  the  Natives  of  the  Torres 
Straits.  Oct.  30,  1905. 

 Notes  on  South  African  Natives  as  seen  by  the  British 

Association.  Feb.  15,  1906. 

Hope,  William  Henry  St  John,  F.S.A. :  The  Norman  origin  of 
Cambridge  Castle.  Nov.  27,  1905. 
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von  Hiigel,  Baron  A.,  Curator:  On  recent  additions  to  the 
Museum.  Nov.  13,  1905  ;  May  21,  1906. 

Hughes,  Prof.  T.  McKenny,  F.R.S. :  On  recent  excavations  at 
Shepreth  and  Melhourn,  Cambs.  Feb.  12,  1906. 

James,  M.  R.,  Litt.D.,  F.Brit. Acad.,  Provost  of  King's  College: 
The  Tapestries  at  Aix,  Provence,  and  at  La  Chaise  Dieu, 
Auvergne,  France.  May  7,  1906. 

Jones,  E.  Lloyd,  M.D. :  Exhibition  of  Chinese  bronze  celts. 

Mar.  12,  1906. 

Layard,  Miss  :  Palaiolithic  implements  found  in  Ipswich. 

April  30,  1906. 

Macalister,  Robert  Alexander  Stewart,  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund :  The  recent  excavations  at  Gezer  in  Palestine, 

Nov.  20,  1905. 

Magnusson,  Eirikr ':  On  the  Scandinavian  word  "  Dyngja "  in 
the  sense  of  the  women  s  bower.  Mar.  5,  1906. 

Petrie,  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders :  On  recent  explorations  in 
Sinai.  Oct.  20.  1905. 

Phillips,  F.  W. :  Mediaeval  Floor  Tiles,  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. May  14,  1906. 

Raynes,  W.  L.:  Exhibition  of  an  octagonal  luatch  of  about  1611. 

Mar.  12,  1906. 

Redfern,  W.  B. :  Exhibition  of  Scales  and  of  antique  tinder 
boxes,  etc.  Nov.  13,  1905. 

  Exhibition  of  an  antique  spring  gun,  of  a  Japanese  gun, 

and  of  gingerbread  moulds.  Mar.  12,  1906. 

Rhodes,  W.  A. :  On  Dentistry,  ancient  and  barbaric. 

Mar.  12,  1906. 

Ridgeway,  Prof.  W.,  F.  Brit.  Acad. :  On  the  origin  of  basilicas. 

Nov.  6,  1905. 

Whitehead,  J.  E.  L.,  Town  Clerk :  Exhibition  of  an  old  Cam- 
bridge standard  quart  measure.  Nov.  13,  1905. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 

LIST  OF  LOCAL  OJUEOTS  PUllCHASED  FOR  THE 
MUSEUM  WITH  THE  GRANTS  MADE  BY  THE 
SOCIETY  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1905. 

PREHISTORIC. 

13  River-drift  imploments  from  Elveden  and  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 

3  Celts  from  Cranwich,  Norfolk,  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  and  Fordham,  Cambs. 

14  Adzes  from  Lakenheath  and  Santon  Downham,  Suffolk. 

3  Picks  from  Cranwich,  Norfolk  and  Wangford  and  Eriswell,  Suffolk. 
16  Fabricators  from  Eriswell. 

10  Knives  from  Cranwich,  Croxton,  Grimes'  Graves,  Lynford,  Mundford  and 
Thetford,  Norfolk ;  Brandon,  Elveden,  and  Eriswell,  Suffolk ;  and  Burnt  Fen, 
Cambs. 

7  Scrapers  from  Mundford  and  Weeting,  Norfolk  ;  Barnham,  Elveden,  Kenny 
Hill,  Mildenhall,  and  Santon  Downham,  Suffolk    Burnt  Fen,  Cambs. 

5  Borers  from  Kilverstone,  Norfolk  and  Eriswell  and  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 

1  Hammerstone  from  Undley,  Suffolk. 

A  large  collection  of  arrowheads  from  Cranwich,  Kilverstone,  Mundford, 
Thetford,  Weeting  and  West  Wretham,  Norfolk;  Barnham,  Brandon,  Elveden, 
Eriswell,  Lakenheath,  Mildenhall,  and  Undley,  Suffolk;  Royston,  Herts.;  Burnt 
Fen  and  Isleham,  Cambs. 

A  large  wedge-shaped  flint  nodule  from  Santon,  Norfolk,  possibly  used  to 
soften  hides  by  drawing  them  over  it. 

The  upper  stone  of  a  quern  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 

126  roughly  shaped  implements  of  unknown  use  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambs. 

A  number  of  trimmed  flakes  from  Royston,  Herts. 

Bronze. 

A  palstave  from  West  Wretham,  Norfolk. 

A  bronze  mould  for  a  one-looped  socket  celt  found  in  Cambridge. 

A  chisel  from  Royston  Heath. 

A  thin  hook  from  Wangford,  Suffolk. 

Earthenware. 

2  cinerary  urns  from  Royston,  Herts.,  and  Clipsel  Fields,  Soham,  Cambs. 
A  small  vessel  from  Royston  Heath,  Herts. 

LATE  CELTIC. 
A  tall  wide-mouthed  cinerary  urn  from  Royston,  Herts. 

ROMAN. 

Three  bracelets  from  Bassingbourn,  Cambs. 
A  finger-ring  and  4  pins  from  Koyston,  Herts. 
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A  pin  with  orange-shaped  and  beaded  head  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 
4  small  iron  keys  from  Royston,  Herts. 

A  cinerary  urn  and  a  small  urn-shaped  vessel  from  the  War  ditches,  Cherry- 
hinton,  Carabs. 

The  upper  half  of  a  short-necked  globular  vessel  of  clay  inscribed ' '  COBRO VA ' ' 
from  Guilden  Morden,  Cambs. 

A  pear-shaped  jug  and  wide-mouthed  cup  of  clay  from  Royston,  Herts. 

MEDIEVAL. 
Gold. 

A  flat  annular  brooch  set  with  two  purple  stones  and  inscribed,  from 
Whaddon,  Cambs. 

Bronze. 

Two  annular  brooches  and  a  finger-ring  from  Royston,  Herts. 

4  buckles  and  a  large  key  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 

An  inscribed  purse  handle-bar  found  in  St  Andrew's  Street,  Cambridge. 

A  bronze  mortar  from  Kingston,  Cambs. 

Iron. 

A  small  key  from  Royston,  Herts. 

Earthenware. 

Three  jugs,  five  urn-shaped  vessels,  a  two-handled  cup,  a  large  costrel  and 
a  candlestick  from  Market  Hill,  Cambridge. 
Two  tall  jugs  from  Chesterton,  Cambs. 

21  small  leaden  toys  found  in  Castle  Street,  Cambridge. 
-  Half  of  an  exchequer  tally  bought  in  Cambridge. 
Two  spindle  whorls  of  clay  from  Undley,  Suffolk. 


APPENDIX  No.  III. 

Notes  on  the  Visit  to  London  paid  by  Members  of  the 
Society  on  the  12th  of  July,  1906. 

The  church  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Great  in  Smithfield, 
the  burial  place  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emmanuel 
College,  first  claimed  attention.  In  the  regrettable  absence  of 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Sir  Borradaile  Savory,  Bart.,  caused  by 
illness  which  has  since  resulted  in  his  death,  the  story 
of  the  church  was  told  by  Mr  Webb,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens, who  pointed  out  the  architectural  beauty  and  dignity 
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of  (his,  l,h(!  only  surviving  ^'"^'y  cliiii-ch  oi'  the  Norman  period 
which  escaped  destruction  at  the  Great  Fire,  and  which  still 
r(.'tains  its  apsidal  plan.  Foundc^d  with  the  adjacent  hospital  in 
1  128  by  Kahere,  called  the  King's  Jester,  though  actually  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  tlie  Crown,  the  Priory  of  St  Bartholomew 
speedily  assumed  an  important  position.  Raherc  was  buried 
in  this,  the  church  attached  to  the  Priory.  The  tomb  which 
bears  his  name  and  stands  in  the  choir  is  of  much  later  date. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  the  nave  disappeared, 
and  gradual  encroachments  were  made  on  all  sides,  so  that 
fifty  years  ago  a  blacksmith's  forge  stood  in  the  north  transept, 
while  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  portion  of  the  choir  at  the  back 
of  the  altar  were  occupied  by  a  silk  factory,  the  successor  of 
a  printing  office  in  which  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  as  an 
apprentice.  The  remains  of  the  cloisters  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church  were  also  occupied  as  stables.  By  the  pious 
liberality  of  recent  rectors  and  with  the  help  of  other  sub- 
scriptions, great  improvements  have  been  effected,  the 
encroachments  swept  away,  and  the  church  has  once  more 
put  on  an  aspect  befitting  its  history.  There  are  many 
memorials  besides  that  of  the  founder,  and  among  them  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  the  Elizabethan  style  is  prominent. 

From  this  church  the  party  went  to  lunch  at  Crosby  Hall 
in  Bishopsgate  Street,  the  old  City  palace  now  occupied  as  a 
restaurant.  Some  remnants  of  the  old  building  are  still  left, 
especially  the  roof  of  the  banqueting-hall,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  by  Ben  J  onsen's  Lady 
Pembroke,  and  other  persons  holding  important  positions. 

At  the  church  of  St  Olave,  Hart  Street,  the  party  were 
guided  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Boyd-Carpenter,  who 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  lightness  and  beauty  of  this  fifteenth- 
century  church.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  memorial 
erected  by  Samuel  Pepys  to  his  wife,  and  to  that  recently 
put  up  to  his  own  memory.  The  church  was  saved  from 
destruction  at  the  Great  Fire  by  Pepys,  as  he  summoned 
a  body  of  seamen  from  the  dockyard  at  Deptford,  to  blow 
up  the  houses  in  the  path  of  the  flames. 
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The  cup  presented  to  the  Company  of  the  Clothworkers  by 
Pepys  when  Master  in  1673  and  other  pieces  of  interesting 
plate  were  then  inspected  at  Clothworkers'  Hall  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Company,  and  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
All-Hallows  Staining  in  the  garden  was  visited.  This  is  the 
only  relic  of  the  church,  and  the  parish  has  been  united  to  that 
of  St  Olave. 

At  Southwark  Cathedral  the  E-ev.  Canon  Beck,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  .kindly  acted  as  cicerone,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Woolwich  and  Rev.  Canon  Thompson  the  Chancellor  and 
historian  of  the  Cathedral  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements 
to  permit  full  inspection.  In  the  palace  of  the  see  of  Winchester 
adjoining  the  church  lived  Richard  Fox,  at  one  time  Master 
of  Pembroke  College  and  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He 
erected  the  altar  screen  in  this  church  and  also  that  at 
Winchester  Cathedral.  Among  his  successors  was  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  and  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  held  his  Courts  for  matters  ecclesiastical  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  and  there,  with  his  fellow  commissioners, 
condemned  to  the  flames  Lawrence  Saunders,  Rector  of  All 
Hallows  in  the  City,  Robert  Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
Rowland  Taylor,  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  and  Drs  Bradford  and 
Rogers,  all  Cambridge  men.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  also  Master 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  died  in  the  neighbouring  palace  while 
holding  the  Winchester  bishopric  ;  his  effigy  lies  in  the  retro- 
choir.  The  entries  were  inspected  in  the  registers  relating 
to  John  Harvard  of  Emmanuel  College,  after  whom  Harvard 
University  is  named,  to  John  Fletcher  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
the  dramatist  and  coadjutor  of  Francis  Beaumont,  and  to 
Francis  Quarles  of  Christ's  College,  all  of  whom  lived  in,  or 
were  connected  with,  the  parish. 

Canon  Beck  then  guided  the  party  to  Rotherhithe,  where 
he  shewed  them  the  slight  existing  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Henry  IV,  and  entertained  them  at  the  Rectory.  The  fine 
communion  plate  belonging  to  the  parish  was  exhibited  to 
the  visitors. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Secretary's  Report,  October  8,  1906. 
The  prints  now  in  hand  are  as  follows : — 


Presented  by : — 

Mr  J.  E.  Foster    1 

Mr  Hayles    17 

Mr  R.  F.  Scott    3 

Messrs  Scott  &  Wilkinson    3 

DrF.  J.  Allen    22 

Printed  from  Negatives  from : — 

Mrs  Severs's  collection   1 

Mr  Simpson's  collection    4 

Mr  S.  F.  B.  Lane's  collection    1 

Bought  from: — 

Messrs  Scott  &  Wilkinson    17 

Rev.  L.  Fisher    1 

Temporary  prints    6 


Total  76_ 

Prints  have  been  promised  by  Messrs  Farren,  Stoakley,  and 
Tyndall. 

The  Secretary  has  photographed  a  number  of  buildings  for 
the  Record  during  the  last  Summer,  and  hopes  to  contribute 
views  of  these  when  he  can  find  opportunity  to  print  them. 

The  majority  of  the  prints  in  hand  have  been  mounted  by 
the  Secretary,  and  he  hopes  to  mount  the  remainder  in  course 
of  time. 

The  expenses  have  been  comparatively  small.  A  few  prints 
have  been  bought,  also  a  stock  of  mounts  which  will  last  for  a 
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considerable  time.  The  remaining  expenditure  is  for  postage. 
The  Secretary's  disbursements  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  Collection  was  given  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  on  November  6th,  1905. 

The  Committee  has  added  to  its  number  the  following 
gentlemen : — 

Mr  H.  A.  Chapman. 
„  W.  Farren. 
„  W.  H.  Hayles. 
„  T.  J.  Sowdon. 
„  F.  J.  Stoakley. 
„  G.  H.  Tyndall  (Ely). 

F.  J.  ALLEN, 

Secretary  to  Committee, 

October  8,  1 906 


NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  1905-6. 

1905.     Oct.  23,    Miss  Eleanor  Margaret  Allen. 

Miss  Agnes  Ethel  Conway. 
William  Reginald  Grove,  M.D. 
Sir  Charles  Edward  Hamilton,  Bart. 
Herbert  Francis  Jones,  Esq. 
Rev.  Charles  Joseph. 
Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rev.  Edward  Lynch  Pearson,  M.A. 
Charles  Day  Rose,  M.P. 
30.    Francis  George  Binnie,  Esq. 

William  Chawner,  M.A.,  Master  of  Enwianuel  College. 

John  Chivers,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Clifden. 

Miss  Jane  Ellen   Harrison  (Hon.  Litt.D.  Aberdeen, 

D.Litt.  Durham). 
Miss  Emily  Elizabeth  Constance  Jones,  Principal  of 

Girton  College. 
Rev.  William  Montgomery  (B.D.  Lond.). 
Alexander  Gordon  Wynch  Murray,  Esq. 
C.  A,  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII.  2 
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Mrs  Kiinii;i,  Louisa  liownoy. 

Mrs  Alice  Wcstlakc. 
Nov.  L3.    JamcH  George  Frazcr,  Ek(1.,  M.A.,  F.  Brit.  Acad. 

Samuel  Francis  Bcckc  Lane,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Dec.  4.      Gerald  Poynton  Mandor,  Esq. 

William  Mitchell,  Esq.,  V>.A. 

Rev.  Aniicslcy  William  Strcanc,  D.D. 

1906.  Jan.  22.      Charles  Roger  Dewhirst,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Pounder  Whitney,  M.A. 
Feb.  19.     Geoffrey  Langdon  Keynes,  Esq. 

22.     Mrs  Louisa  Ellen  Deighton. 
March  1.  Miss  Frances  Evelyn  Cave-Browne-Cave. 
12.  Walter  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 
Miss  Anne  Julia  Pertz. 
Frank  Reyner  Salter,  Esq. 
April  30.    Miss  Kate  Anna  Long. 

Rev.  Francis  Hawtrey  Morgan  May,  M.A. 
May  21.     Gilbert  Shuldam  Shaw,  Esq. 

George  Edward  Wherry,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.C. 
June  4.      Frederic  Frost  Blackman,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Albert  Charles  Seward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
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APl'EAL  Foil  A  NEW  MUSEUM 


TWK  PROrOSED  NEW  MUSEUM  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETIINOLOCIY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

It  is  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cariibridge  and  others  interested  in  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  to  the  following  statement : — 

The  present  Museum  of  Archaeology  came  into  existence 
in  1884,  and  the  Ethnological  and  Archaeological  collections  and 
Library,  at  that  time  by  no  means  extensive,  were  housed  in 
the  small  building  in  Little  St  Mary's  Lane  ;  the  Archaeological 
section  consisting  only  of  the  transferred  Museum  and  Library 
of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  ^  and  the  Maudslay 
casts  of  Central  American  sculptures,  while  the  Ethnological 
section  was  limited  to  the  Gordon  and  the  Maudslay  collections 
from  Fiji,  the  von  Hiigel  Loan  collection  from  Oceania,  and  the 
Hepburn  collection  from  the  North-West  Coast  of  America. 

Even  for  these  the  accommodation  barely  sufficed,  and 
during  the  twenty-two  years  which  have  passed  since  the  date 
mentioned,  the  additions,  both  Archaeological  and  Ethnological, 
have  been  very  numerous  and  valuable.  The  influx  of  accessions 
has  been  due  not  only  to  direct  presentations  and  to  bequests 
but  also  to  the  material  help  afforded,  since  1886,  by  the 
Museums  Accessions  Fund,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
private  subscriptions  and  by  yearly  grants,  for  the  purchase  of 
local  antiquities,  made  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society : 
sums  to  the  total  amount  of  £2356  having  been  received  since 
that  date. 

But  while  the  University  is  thus  in  possession  of  most 
valuable  material,  for  purposes  of  teaching  and  research,  it  is 
rendered  practically  useless  by  the  fact  that  only  a  fraction  of  it 
can  be  exhibited.  Oxford  possesses  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum 
a  magnificent  building  which  permits  of  the  exhibition  of  its 

1  These  collections,  known  as  "  The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Museum  and 
Library,"  were  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Society  in  1883  on  condition 
of  their  being  properly  housed  and  maintained. 
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collections  in  a  manner  that  specially  facilitates  teaching,  but 
the  Museum  at  Cambridge  is  little  more  than  two  narrow 
passages.  Not  only  are  there  no  rooms  available  for  demon- 
stration or  research,  but  a  corner  of  the  basement  has  to  serve 
as  workroom,  and  cases  have  to  be  unpacked  in  the  galleries. 
Even  the  basement  became  so  crowded  three  years  ago  that  a 
warehouse  half-a-mile  distant  had  to  be  hired  for  storing  part 
of  the  collections.  Under  such  conditions,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived,  the  actual  preservation  of  the  specimens  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  difficulty.  It  is,  moreover,  found  that  potential 
donors  are  beginning  to  hesitate  about  offering  their  collections 
if  they  are  housed  in  such  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

The  interest  aroused  of  late  years  in  Anthropological  studies 
has  been  especially  marked  in  the  University,  and  this  develop- 
ment has  not  been  confined  to  teaching  only.  Cambridge,  never 
behindhand  in  research  work  in  foreign  countries,  has  of  late 
displayed  an  extraordinary  increase  of  activity  in  this  respect. 
To  give  but  a  few  among  numberless  instances,  Cambridge 
travellers  have  explored  the  buried  cities  of  Guatemala,  pene- 
trated uncharted  rivers  of  South  America,  studied  the  tribes  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  traversed  such  little-visited  lands  as  Sag- 
halin  and  Kamtchatka,  compiled  the  folk-lore  of  Celebes,  and 
recorded  native  manners  and  customs  in  the  Greek  islands  and 
the  atolls  of  the  Maldives.  Recently  a  special  Cambridge 
expedition  of  seven  members  investigated  the  ethnology  of 
British  New  Guinea  and  Sarawak.  To  these  and  other  travellers 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  numerous  specimens  and  in  some 
cases  for  entire  collections. 

A  first  and  most  important  step  towards  the  direct  en- 
couragement in  the  University  of  studies  of  this  kind  was  taken 
last  year  by  the  foundation  of  the  Anthony  Wilkin  Studentship 
for  the  investigation  of  the  more  primitive  races  of  mankind,  in 
memory  of  a  Cambridge  student  who  died  while  engaged  in 
archseological  and  ethnological  work  in  Egypt. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  cultural  development  of 
the  past  and  present  races  of  mankind  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  recognised.  England  of  all  countries  can  least  afford 
to  neglect  it,  for  her  vast  over-sea  expansion  has  made  her  the 
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ruler  over  innumorablo  tribos  and  pooploH  wliosc  customs,  irn- 
pltMuents,  and  Hpocch  are  in  many  cases  fast  disappearing  before 
tlie  new  order  of  things.  It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
historian  than  to  the  ethnologist  that  each  fact  should  be 
recorded,  each  article  preserved,  while  there  is  yet  time.  The 
University  recognised  this  need  by  founding  lectureships  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  in  Ethnology  and  by  establishing  in 
1905  a  Special  Board  of  Anthropological  Studies. 

There  is  another  point  of  no  little  importance  to  which  it 
is  desirable  to  call  special  attention.  By  the  erection  of  this 
New  Museum  it  is  not  only  Local  and  General  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  which  will  benefit.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
of  Classical  Archseology,  at  present  housed  under  the  same 
roof,  will  succeed  to  the  space  thus  vacated,  and  the  Syndics 
will  then  be  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  long  entertained  of 
extending  the  existing  collection  of  Casts,  now  representative 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Art  only,  so  as  to  include  in  the  series  of 
exhibits  reproductions  of  the  sculpture  of  the  East  and  of  the 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods  of  art. 

The  University  so  long  ago  as  November,  1897,  officially 
admitted  the  necessity  for  a  new  Museum,  and  an  excellent 
and  central  site  in  the  Downing  grounds  was  assigned  for  the 
building  in  close  proximity  to  the  other  museums.  In  1899  a 
Building  Committee  was  appointed,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds 
nothing  more  has  been  done.  Meanwhile  public  generosity 
has  enabled  the  departments  of  Geology,  of  Law,  and  of  Botany, 
to  erect  on  this  recently  acquired  land  the  Sedgwick  Memorial 
Museum,  the  Law  School  with  the  Squire  Library,  and  the 
School  of  Botany.  These  Institutions,  with  the  neighbouring 
School  for  Medicine,  were  formally  opened  by  Their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  on  March  1, 1904,  so  that  now  the  proposed 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  of  Ethnology  is  the  only  building 
required  to  complete  this  fine  new  court. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  building,  with  the  necessary  fittings, 
will  probably  not  be  less  than  £25,000,  and  this  estimate  makes 
no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  or  for  the 
purchase  of  specimens  and  books.  The  financial  resources  of 
the  University  have  of  late  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  main- 
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tain  the  efficiency  of  the  older  scientific  departments,  and  no 
funds  are  available.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
public  for  help,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  required  for  the 
erection  and  the  equipment  of  a  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  which  will  satisfy  the  present  urgent  needs  of  the 
University  in  this  department  of  study. 

Subscriptions  may  he  paid  to  the  Appeal  Account  of  the 
University  Association  at  Messrs  Barclay  &  Co.'s  Bank, 
Cambridge,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr  J.  E.  Foster,  No.  10, 
Trinity  Street,  Cambridge. 


J.  W.  L.  GLAISHER,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 
F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Late  Reader  in  Geography. 
A.  A.  A.  VON  HtiGEL,  M.A. 

Curator  of  the  Hhoseum  of  Archceology  and 
Ethnology. 

J.  B.  BURY,  M.A. 

Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D. 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ely,  University  Lecturer  on  History. 
H.  M.  GWATKIN,  M.A. 

Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

W.  L.  H.  DUCKWORTH,  M.A.,  M.D. 

University  Lecturer  on  Physical  Ajithropology. 
A.  C.  HADDON,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology. 
W.  ridge  WAY,  M.A. 

Disney  Professor  of  Archceology. 

D.  H.  S.  cranage,  M.A. 

Secretary  for  Local  Lectures. 
J.  E.  foster,  M.A. 

Secretary  of  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
A.  GRAY,  M.A. 

Late  Pres.  of  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 


Members  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Committee. 


31  embers  of  the  Board 
of  History  and  Ar- 
chceology. 


Members  of  the  Board 
of  Anthropological 
Studies. 


Members  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. 


C.  WALDSTEIN,  Litt.D. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Late  Director  of  the  )■    Co-opted  Member. 
Fitzivilliam  Museum. 

March  1908. 
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Tlw.  I'xiildiii^r  fund  now  anionnts  to  £7,G22.  19.9.  C)d.;  four 
thousand  pounds  of  tliis  Huin  having  boon  given  "  Jn  Memory 
of  Walter  K.  Foster,"  by  Mrs  Walter  K.  Foster,  Charles  Finch 
Foster,  Esq.,  E.  Bird  Foster,  Esq.,  and  Mrs  Ed.  Rawlings,  to 
whom  the  thanks  of  all  who  wish  to  see  the  New  Museum  an 
accomplished  fact  are  due. 

Detailed  plans  and  estimates  for  the  building  are  under 
consideration  but  until  a  larger  sum  is  collected  the  foundations 
cannot  be  laid. 

Mr  W.  B.  Redfern  then  exhibited  some  objects  from  his 
collection,  and  the  Curator  commented  on  some  of  the  recent 
additions  to  the  Archaeological  Museum. 
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Monday,  19  November  1906. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Hughes  : 

Herculanecjm. 

Introduction. 

I  first  visited  Herciilaneum  in  1881,  and  in  the  same  year 
I  read  a  paper  to  the  Chester  Natural  Science  Society,  in  which 
I  gave  a  short  account  of  my  examination  of  the  site,  pointing 
out  that  the  city  was  buried  under  a  thick  deposit  of  dust  and 
ashes,  partly  showered  down  during  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79, 
and  partly  swept  into  the  hollows  by  the  torrential  rains  that 
accompanied  the  outburst,  and  that  this  was  in  places  now 
converted  into  hard  tuff,  and  in  places  buried  still  more  deeply 
under  the  ashes,  and,  in  the  suburbs,  overlapped  by  the  lava  of 
later  eruptions. 

In  1903  I  brought  before  the  Archaeological  Institute^  the 
result  of  that  and  later  researches  which  I  had  had  opportunities 
of  carrying  on,  and  endeavoured  to  make  out  more  precisely 
from  the  character  of  the  material  in  which  the  ruins  are  buried, 
from  the  physical  geography  of  the  district,  and  from  historical 
notices,  what  must  have  been  the  position  of  the  city  and  the 
shape  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  I  further  collected 
what  evidence  I  could  as  to  the  circumstances  of  its  entomb- 
ment, and  incidentally  such  references  as  I  came  across  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  city  and  the  prospects  of  there 
being  historical  and  artistic  treasures  still  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  town  and  of  the  villas  outside  its  walls. 

I  gave  examples  of  forests  and  buildings  buried  in  various 
ways  in  order  to  emphasize  my  contention  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  nature  works  under  different  conditions 
is  of  the  first  importance  for  those  who  are  trying  to  unearth 
1  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  lx.  1903,  No.  239,  pp.  255—267. 
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l.lu^  rcilics  of  tlio  {)asfc  on  such  a  site  as  Herciilaneum  and  to 
read  the  history  recorded  by  them. 

As  the  outcome  of  all  my  crifjuirics,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  further  exploration  of  Herculaneum  was  not  impossible, 
or  even  so  difficult  a  task  as  was  generally  supposed,  and  I 
offered  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure. 

The  President,  in  some  kind  remarks  upon  the  paper,  asked 
whether  the  Institute  should  approach  the  Italian  Government 
on  the  subject,  but  I  thought  that  we  should  best  promote  our 
object  if  we  first  discussed  the  questions  thoroughly  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  believing  that  the  practical  engineering 
difficulties  could  be  approached  with  greater  advantage  when 
accurate  scientific  data  had  been  obtained,  and  that  there  were 
financial  questions  which  must  wait  upon  time. 

IS'ext  year,  however,  the  matter  was  put  upon  an  entirely 
different  footing  by  Dr  Waldstein,  whose  experience  and 
reputation  as  an  explorer,  and  whose  influence  with  illustrious 
and  powerful  personages  commanded  immediate  attention  to 
his  proposal  that  the  work  of  exploration  of  Herculaneum 
should  be  taken  up  as  an  international  question,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  rejoice  to  learn  that  his  efforts  are  now  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  success. 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  to  be  engaged  in  the 
fascinating  work  of  unearthing  the  buried  records  of  remote 
ages,  but  many  who  cannot  take  an  active  part  in  it  are 
watching  with  interest  the  results  achieved, 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  re-examining  the 
area  and  discussing  the  subject  with  our  Consul  General  in 
Naples,  and  with  Commendatori  Boni  and  Lanciani,  in  Kome ; 
and  I  have  thought  that  it  might  interest  our  Society  to  lay 
before  them  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  and  arranged. 
I  am  also  able  to  shew  a  few  sketches  and  photographs  taken 
by  my  wife  during  some  of  our  later  visits. 

If  we  propose  to  unearth  some  of  the  treasures  of  art  and 
literature  that  lie  buried  under  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  if  we 
want  to  study  the  public  life  and  the  home  surroundings  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  its  villas  and  villages  and  towns  surely  our 
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first  enquiiy  must  be — what  are  they  buried  under  and  is  it  all 
material  of  the  same  kind  ?  Must  we  burrow  under  sheets  of 
lava  or  slowly  chisel  away  vast  masses  of  naturally  formed 
cement  ?  Or  may  we  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  and,  in  places, 
have  only  to  shovel  and  sweep  away  soft  unconsolidated  dust 
to  disclose  the  statues  and  pictures,  the  libraries,  the  ornaments 
and  ordinary  domestic  appliances,  and  perhaps  the  very  bodies 
of  some  who  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  in  the  midst  of  an 
active  life  ? 

We  must  see  what  can  be  made  out  from  history  and 
tradition  as  to  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe.  If  earth- 
quakes played  the  principal  or  even  a  large  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  buried  buildings  we  must  expect  that  the 
objects  interned  must  have  been  subjected  to  very  different 
conditions  from  those  which  would  have  prevailed  if  the  whole 
area  had  been  quietly  covered  by  gently  falling  dust  and  ash. 
If  a  fiery  stream  of  molten  lava  flowed  over  it  our  chances  of 
recovering  any  well  preserved  relics  would  be  very  small,  and 
the  difficulties  of  excavation  would  be  hardly  less  if  the 
buildings  were  filled  with  mud  which  had  rapidly  consolidated 
into  a  hard  concrete. 

Traditions,  except  where  they  have  been  placed  on  record 
by  almost  contemporary  writers,  seldom  help  us  much,  for  men 
have  but  short  memories  for  even  great  catastrophes,  although 
the  memorials  of  them  may  be  perpetually  before  their  eyes. 
A  castle,  a  camp,  a  volcano  may  suggest  to  the  learned  fierce 
and  terrible  episodes  of  bygone  ages,  but  how  soon  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  date  or  circumstances  passes  from  the  minds  of  the 
dwellers  in  their  neighbourhood. 

So  we  find  that  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Vesuvius 
previous  to  the  earthquakes  of  A.D.  63  and  64  and  the  eruption 
of  A.D.  79,  and  little  trustworthy  information  can  be  gleaned 
upon  the  spot  respecting  even  the  later  outbursts.  Until  quite 
recent  times  but  few  accurate  observations  have  been  taken 
and  few  of  the  circumstances  have  been  recorded. 

Still  we  have  some  evidence — from  examination  of  the  site, 
from  the  results  of  excavations,  from  travellers'  letters,  and 
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incidental  mcnl-ioii  in  liLsiory,  and  I  will  now  try  to  put 
together  what  1  can  find  out  respecting  the  early  history  of 
the  district ;  the  shape  of  the  ground  previous  to  A.D.  63 ;  the 
position  and  character  of  the  town  ;  the  earthquakes  of  A.D.  63, 
04 ;  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79 ;  eruptions  later  than  A.D.  79  ; 
the  results  of  excavations ;  and  the  possibilities  of  future  ex- 
ploration. 

We  infer,  from  the  silence  of  ancient  writers  as  to  any 
eruptions  in  their  time  or  any  tradition  on  the  subject,  that 
Vesuvius  had  been  quiescent  for  ages.  Besides  that,  the 
descriptions  of  the  mountain  tell  us  the  same  story  more 
plainly.  Before  the  great  eruption  of  A.D.  79  the  bottom  of 
the  old  crater  had  become  a  sunken,  sheltered  piece  of  more  or 
less  flat  ground,  covered  with  vegetation — a  spot  frequented  by 
wild  boars  and  other  animals — and  an  almost  inaccessible  fast- 
ness which,  in  the  Second  Servile  War  long  furnished  a  safe 
retreat  to  Spartacus  and  his  band. 

Those  ancient  writers  were  not  unobservant,  uneducated 
men  but  the  leaders  of  the  literature  and  science  of  their  time, 
men  whose  works  have  become  classical  for  lucidity  and  accuracy. 
Many  of  them  knew  that  there  had  been  volcanoes  in  districts 
where  in  their  time  they  had  long  ceased  to  show  any  signs  of 
activity  and  recognised  on  Vesuvius  the  ashes  of  ancient  erup- 
tions. Aristotle^  (B.C.  384-322)  speaks  of  the  outbursts  which 
reduced  the  whole  of  the  town  of  the  Liparaeans  to  ashes  and 
reached  some  of  the  towns  of  Italy. 

Vitruvius^,  a  military  engineer  during  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century  (B.C.  100-44)  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
Campania,  mentions  the  tradition  that  flames  had  at  one  time 
been  seen  coming  out  of  the  crater. 

"  Non  minus  etiam  memoratur  antiquitus  crevisse  ardores  et 
abundasse  sub  Vesuvio  monte  et  inde  evomuisse  circa  agros 
flammas." 

Tacitus^  A.D.  55-117,  mentioning  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 

1  Meteor,  ii.  vii,  viii. 

2  Lib.  II.  cap.  6. 

3  Hist.  lib.  I.  cap.  1. 
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in  the  reign  of  Titus,  seems  to  hint  likewise  at  former  erup- 
tions : 

"  lam  vero  Italia  novis  cladibus,  vel  post  longam  saeculorum 
seriem  repetitis,  afflicta,  haustae  aut  obrutae  fecundissima 
Campaniae  ora  et  urbs^  incendiis  vastata." 

Florus^  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  speaking  of 
Campania,  calls  it  the  most  beautiful  region  not  only  of  Italy, 
but  of  the  world — with  its  noble  harbours  and  its  vine-clothed 
mountains,  among  which  Vesuvius,  the  loveliest  of  them  all, 
emulates  the  grandeur  of  Aetna's  fires,  or  as  Timaeus,  quoted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  calls  it  the  hill  which  aforetime  breathed 
forth  "  fire  unapproachable  "  like  Aetna  in  Sicily^ 

Pompeii,  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  that  "celebrated  city  of 
Campania,"  increased  in  extent  and  wealth,  while  Vesuvius 
caused  no  more  uneasiness  than  do  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
central  France  at  the  present  time.  Sarnus  still  ran  as 
Sarnus  had  always  run.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  the  traffic 
route  for  Nola,  Nuceria,  and  Acerrae.  Up  it,  as  Livy  tells  us, 
the  galleys  of  Cornelius  sailed  as  far  as  Pompeii  at  any  rate, 
and  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district  sufficiently  striking  to  have  found  mention  in  any  of 
the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Herculaneum  however 
remained  a  small  town,  but  it  is  not  only  from  the  notices  in 
ancient  writings  that  we  may  hope  to  learn  its  story.  We  must 
also  decipher  correctly  the  record  of  the  rocks,  and  at  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  excavation  our  interpretation  of  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  ground  in  which  we  are  working  must  guide 
our  choice  of  direction  and  our  methods  of  further  research. 

If  we  know  what  are  the  causes  and  effects  and  the  normal 
development  of  volcanic  activity  we  shall  be  better  able  to  read 
and  understand  the  fragmentary  records  of  the  destruction  and 
renovation  of  the  cities  on  the  southern  sea  from  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  lift  the  veil  with  which  they  have  been  gently 
but  closely  covered  for  hard  on  2000  years. 

I  propose  therefore  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  volcano 

1  i.e.  Eome.  2  j)g  ^^n^  Samnit.,  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 

3  Diodorus  Siculus,  iv.  21.    Pindar,  Pyth.  i,  40. 
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wliicli  has  oil  l,h(!  oik;  1i:ui(I  so  of't(;ii  spread  dosolaiiori  and  death 
over  koiik;  oI"  llic  ra,ii(!sl,  arid  most  tliickly  populated  regions  of 
the  earth,  but  on  tlie  otiicr  hand  lias  sealed  up  and  preserved 
for  the  contemplation  of  posterity  a  truthful  record  of  a 
brilliant  past. 

Once  there  was  no  volcano  there.  A  shallow  sea,  teeming 
with  the  varied  life  of  a  southern  clime,  extended  over  the 
Phlegraean  Fields  and  up  to  what  then  represented  the 
Apennines.  No  man  was  there:  what  man's  precursors  were 
does  not  now  concern  us. 

The  mud  settled  down  quietly  in  that  area  of  inappreciable 
tides,  save  when  the  wind  waves  churned  up  the  shallow  shore. 
The  ground-up  shells  and  corals  furnished  more  lime  in  one 
place,  the  mountain  torrents  brought  down  more  clay  in  another. 
All  these  marine  deposits  have  been  depressed  over  the  area 
with  which  we  have  now  to  do :  in  the  encircling  hills  the 
margin  of  the  basin  may  be  seen. 

But  we  are  still  in  touch  with  them,  for  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  over  all  the  surrounding  country,  fragments 
of  baked  loam  and  limestone  are  found,  which  have  been  torn 
from  the  rocks  through  which  the  explosions  found  a  vent,  and 
shot  out  of  the  crater  during  eruptions.  These  are  the  buff  and 
grey  stones  carved  into  bracelets,  brooches,  and  other  ornaments, 
and  sold  as  lava. 

The  question  arises  therefore  whether  we  might  in  our 
excavations  come  upon  the  old  sea  floor  out  of  which  the 
volcanoes  rose,  and  find  that  some  of  the  buildings  were  erected 
upon  it,  but  this  is  most  improbable.  From  the  lie  of  the  rocks 
and  the  results  of  excavations  it  is  practically  certain  that  all  the 
towns  and  villages  round  Vesuvius  were  built  upon  volcanic 
beds,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  what  considerations  generally 
determined  the  choice  of  a  site. 

All  the  area  was  covered  with  volcanic  ejectamenta  in  far 
off  prehistoric  times.  The  earthquakes  of  A.D.  63  and  following 
years  were  only  a  fresh  start  in  a  long  sequence  of  periods  of 
alternate  quiescence  and  activity,  and  it  will  help  much  to 
understand  the  great  episode  of  63-79,  and  to  interpret  correctly 
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the  descriptions  given  if  we  get  some  idea  of  the  usual  course 
of  events  in  the  developnient  of  volcanic  phenomena  and  its 
application  to  the  Phlegraean  Fields. 

The  scene  of  volcanic  activity  has  always  been  shifted  from 
one  area  to  another  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  within  the 
limited  volcanic  district  round  Vesuvius  the  chief  centres  of 
eruption  have  been  now  here  now  there.  At  one  time  Monte 
Epomeo  in  Ischia  was  the  focus,  then  Vesuvius  took  it  up,  or 
Monte  Nuovo. 

The  history  of  many  of  the  later  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  is 
known,  and  rough  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of 
material  thrown  out,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  if  we  peeled  off 
the  accumulations  of  only  the  last  2000  years  there  would  be  a 
very  appreciable  difference  in  the  seaboard  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
though  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast  and  of  the  great 
mountain  which  forms  its  background  would  be  much  the  same. 
But  the  face  of  nature  has  not  been  so  far  changed  that  we 
cannot  arrive  at  a  fairly  consistent  idea  of  the  position  and 
surroundings  of  Herculaneum  before  the  great  catastrophe  of 
A.D.  79,  in  which  it  was  overwhelmed. 

Ancient  Geography  of  the  District. 

Let  us  then  enquire  what  was  the  form  of  the  ground 
before  the  eruption  or  eruptions  which  have  buried  the  ancient 
soil  with  all  that  was  on  it  or  in  it  ?  Surveys  are  of  very 
recent  date,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scattered  evidence  from 
descriptions  or  incidental  remarks  in  ancient  writings,  from 
direct  observation  during  excavations,  or  inferences  from  an 
examination  of  the  surface,  as  to  the  geographical  features  and 
general  appearance  of  the  district  before  it  was  changed  by  the 
volcanic  outbursts  which,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly, 
swept  away  the  growth  of  nature  and  the  works  of  man  and 
left  wide  regions  a  waste  of  cinders. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquakes  of  A.D.  63  and  64  and 
the  eruptions  of  A.D.  79  the  general  aspect  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
bays  below  it  must  have  been  much  what  it  is  now.  For  the 
building  up  of  the  land  by  the  accumulation  of  lava  and  ash 
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had  gone  on  through  long  ages,  although,  just  before  the  great 
catastrophe  that  concerns  us  most,  there  had  been  a  long  period 
of  inactivity. 

Any  one  standing  on  the  higher  ground  near  Misenum  (see 
Map,  Plate  I)'  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  surrounding  area 
consists  of  a  number  of  circular  basins  with  broken  rims,  over  the 
lower  parts  of  which  the  sea  has  sometimes  flowed,  while  in 
other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  solfatara  or  Avernus  for  instance, 
the  basin  has  not  been  sunk  low  enough  to  let  the  sea  run  in. 
These  are  obviously  submerged  craters.  As  we  extend  our 
view  we  see  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  movements  of 
depression,  of  which  these  drowned  volcanoes  are  evidence, 
extended  over  wide  circular  areas,  so  that,  although  we  may  be 
unable  to  call  the  submerged  basin  an  old  crater,  because  the 
margin  is  in  places  made  up  of  sedimentary  rocks,  still  the 
areas  of  subsidence  are  obviously  so  directly  connected  with 
the  volcanic  history  of  the  district  that  we  cannot  regard  them 
as  anything  but  basins  of  volcanic  settlement,  as  the  true 
craters  are  basins  of  volcanic  explosion.  A  settlement  very 
naturally  follows  from  the  abstraction  of  immense  quantities  of 
solid  material  from  beneath  the  surface,  and  readjustments  are 
continually  taking  place  where  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth  is 
in  such  an  unstable  condition.  So  we  observe  upward  as  well 
as  downward  movements  recurring  over  such  areas.  The 
changes  of  level  indicated  by  the  columns  of  the  baths  which 
used  to  be  known  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  near  Pozzuoli, 
have  been  often  described,  and  recently  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  submerged  Greek  and  Roman  fore- 
shore, near  Naples,  has  been  made  by  Mr  R.  T.  Guntherl 

We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  basins  have  been 
filled,  and  inequalities  levelled  by  ejectamenta,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  consists  of  pumice,  scoriaceous  lava,  and  ash  of 
small  specific  gravity,  and  is  therefore  easily  transported  by 
streams  and  dispersed  over  the  sea  bottom. 

1  Eeduced  from  the  photograph  of  a  model  kindly  given  to  me  by  Signer 
Aureli. 

2  Archaeologia,  Vol.  lviii.  1903,  p.  499. 
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The  fioor,  out  of  which  the  volcanoes  of  the  Vesuvian  area 
rose,  is  known  to  have  been  as  new^  as  Pliocene  times  at  any 
rate,  for  the  baked  fragments  of  limestone  and  loam  hurled  out 
of  the  crater  often  contain  fossils  sufficiently  well  preserved  to 
fix  the  geological  age  of  the  bed. 

The  whole  volcanic  group  however  has  risen  out  of  a  kind 
of  basin  of  depression  in  the  Tertiary  rocks,  the  rim  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  lower  Apennines  and  by  the  continuation 
of  the  same  range  of  hills  at  the  back  of  the  Sorrento  district 
to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  and  so  round  to  Capri. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Convent  of  Camaldoli  stands  is  a 
mass  of  volcanic  ejectamenta.  The  trachytic  lava  which  occurs 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Pianura  is  largely 
quarried,  as  it  is  valued  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  durability, 
and  is  used  in  Naples  for  pavements,  steps,  &c.  It  is  locally 
known  as  piperno,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  peperirio, 
the  grey  tuff  from  the  Alban  Hills  so  commonly  used  in  Rome 
for  building  purposes. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  as  to  the  depth  of  these  marine 
Tertiary  beds  below  the  volcanic  deposits. 

Serao,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Naples,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1737,  says  that  in  sinking 
a  well  at  the  Convent  of  Dominican  Friars  (Madonna  del  Arco) 
a  bed  of  lava  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  soon  after  another,  so  that  in  less  than  three  hundred  feet 
the  lavas  of  four  eruptions  were  found. 

We  are  not  likely  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic 
deposits  anywhere  on  Vesuvius  ;  the  ancient  cities  and  settle- 
ments are  all,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  upon  ancient  lavas 
and  tuff.    See  pp.  36,  37. 

What  is  taken  as  the  base  of  Vesuvius  is  defined  by  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  line  as  it  tails  off  to  the  south-east  beyond 
Pompeii,  and  its  spurs  are  tangled  among  the  smaller  hills  of 
the  Phlegraean  Fields  on  the  north-west.  But  a  circular  area 
about  thirty  miles  in  circumference  will  include  all  that  we 
have  to  consider  in  any  description  of  the  mountain.  Its 
height  also,  which  we  may  call  in  round  numbers  four  thousand 
feet,  changes  from  the  time  of  one  survey  to  another.    Out  of 
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Ulis  b;is(;  tlic  gr(!at  momiiuin  rises,  ^''iving  in  outline!  or  scctioT) 
a  truncated  cuhjj. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneuui  saw  it,  the  rim  of  the 
crater  was  complete  on  the  south  side  also,  and  corresponded 
in  height  to  the  Monte  Somma,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient 
rim  on  the  north  and  west.  The  great  eruption  of  A.D.  79 
broke  down  the  southern  rim  of  the  crater  which  is  now  repre- 
sented on  this  side  by  the  Pedimentina — a  small  inconspicuous 
ridge  at  a  much  lower  level,  which  just  enables  us  to  trace 
what  was  the  form  and  extent  of  the  crater,  and  nearly  coincides 
with  the  southern  base  of  the  new  cone.  Of  course  in  restoring 
the  outline  of  the  crater,  we  must  carry  the  southern  side  up, 
not  vertically,  but  with  a  long  slope  rising  to  the  north  and  so 
far  limiting  the  actual  southern  extension  of  the  crater.  The 
circumference  of  what  remains  of  the  ancient  crater  is  about 
seven  miles.  This  great  crater  of  the  first  century  A.D.  was 
approximately  in  the  centre  of  the  conical  mountain  mass,  but 
the  small  crater,  which  has  been  built  up  in  more  recent  times 
within  it,  has  not  risen  in  the  centre  of  the  inside  of  the  old 
crater  but  at  the  southern  end  of  it,  leaving  a  great  flat  lunette- 
shaped  plain,  known  as  the  Atrio  del  cavallo,  between  the  new 
cone  and  the  Monte  Somma. 

These  variations  had  their  effect  in  determining  to  some 
extent  the  point  of  eruption  and  the  direction  of  the  lava  flows, 
seeing  that  since  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79  Monte  Somma  has 
remained  a  mighty  barrier  which  has  restrained  all  subsequent 
efforts  to  break  out  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  crater 
and  has  turned  the  lava  flows  down  on  the  east  and  south.  The 
constant  height  of  the  Monte  Somma  and  the  variations  in  the 
height  of  the  newer  cone  must  be  taken  account  of  in  all 
numerical  estimates  of  the  heights,  distances  and  positions  of 
the  highest  points  of  the  mountain  relatively  to  one  another 
and  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

I  propose  as  we  go  on  to  try  to  reconcile  early  descriptions 
of  the  district  and  accounts  of  episodes  connected  with  it,  with 
what  we  know  of  its  geology  and  of  the  normal  sequence  of 
events  in  this  volcano  during  its  periods  of  activity. 
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The  Crater. 

For  instance,  if  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  great  crater 
as  represented  by  Monte  Somma,  we  shall  find  its  precipices 
traversed  by  dykes,  which  are  the  tongues  of  lava  which  got 
cooled  in  the  cracks  and  fissures  into  which  they  were  injected 
from  the  seething  molten  mass  that  once  stood  in  the  great 
crater  at  any  rate  up  to  the  level  at  which  we  see  the  dykes. 
Some  of  them  reached  the  exterior  of  the  cone  and  were  once 
the  source  of  lava  streams  which  helped  to  build  up  the  moun- 
tain. Since  A.D.  79  however  the  lava  would  flow  over  the 
Pedimentina  long  before  it  could  rise  to  the  level  of  the  higher 
dykes  of  Somma. 

From  the  descriptions  given  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a 
flat  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  surrounded  by  an  almost 
unbroken  rim.  But  at  one  place  the  rim  was  cracked  and 
fissured  so  that  there  was  a  path  by  which  the  interior  could 
be  reached.  This  was  seized  and  guarded  by  the  troops  of 
Clodius  Glabrus  the  praetor,  when  the  crater  was  occupied  by 
Spartacus  and  his  band.  The  story  has  been  supposed  to 
imply  that  the  crater  was  precipitous  on  the  outside  as  well 
as  on  the  inside,  and  that  Spartacus  and  his  men,  having 
somehow  got  to  the  top  of  the  rim,  were  let  down  by  ropes 
made  by  tying  wild  vines  together.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  after  it  had  been  exposed  for  ages  to  the  crumbling  action 
of  the  weather  the  exterior  of  the  crater  can  have  been  precipi- 
tous all  round.  Perhaps  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  it 
was  so  steep,  and  a  steep  place  was  chosen  as  being  for  that 
reason  unguarded.  But  a  much  simpler  explanation  and  one 
more  consistent  with  what  we  know  to  have  always  been  the 
condition  of  this  and  similar  craters  is  that  the  descriptions  do 
not  imply  that  Spartacus  and  his  men  dropped  over  the  rim  of 
the  crater  down  a  precipice  on  the  outside,  but  rather  that  by 
the  help  of  something  like  rope  ladders  or  chains,  constructed 
out  of  the  long  traiUng  stems  and  branches  of  the  vine,  they 
made  their  way  out  through  the  deep  chasms  in  the  broken 
wall  of  the  crater  ("per  fauces  cavi  montis,  vitineis  delapsi 
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vinc.ulis,  nd  iiiias  (ijus  dcsccudfjic}  radicos' ").  ('lodius  guarded 
the  only  easily  traveiHod  way  but  uever  supposed  it  possible 
that  SpartacuB  aud  his  followers  could  find  their  way  out 
through  the  rough  and  apparently  impassable  cracks  and 
fissures  deep  down  below  the  obvious  path. 

If  the  fault,  of  which  there  is  some  evidence  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  valley  of  Souima  and  St  Sebastiano  and 
along  the  ridge  of  Ottajauo,  had  breached  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
that  is  the  sort  of  place  that  would  have  afforded  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  crater,  and  through  this  gap,  may  be,  the  path 
was  found  or  made ;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  shattered  rock 
there  would  be  deep  and  dangerous  chasms  into  which  Spartacus 
and  his  band  descended  and  found  their  way  to  the  outside. 


Geographical  Features  of  Site  of  Herculaneum. 

Although  tentative  exploration  is  what  suggests  itself  as 
the  wisest  method  in  the  case  of  Herculaneum  rather  than  a 
scheme  of  simultaneous  uncovering  of  large  areas,  still  we  may 
well  be  guided  in  our  selection  of  sites  for  trial,  and  assisted 
in  the  interpretation  of  such  evidence  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  forthcoming,  if  we  can  arrive  at  clear  views  respecting 
the  physical  geography  of  the  district  when  Herculaneum  was 
a  seaport  accessible  from  all  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the 
coast,  with  a  safe  harbour  for  the  yachts  and  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  ships  of  war  of  those  days. 

We  must  try  to  make  out  where  was  or  where  was  likely 
to  have  been  in  those  days  the  crowded  town,  and  where  were 
the  rich  terraced  slopes  of  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  luxurious 
and  often  highly  cultivated  people  who,  we  know,  had  villas  in 
the  country  round  the  towm. 

If  we  look  at  Vesuvius  from  the  sea  or  from  any  distant  point 
of  view  on  land,  or  even  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  smoothness  of  the  outlines.  And 
yet  when  we  examine  the  details  we  find  that  the  mountain 


1  Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  20, 
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has  been  built  up  not  only  by  ashes  but  also  by  streams  of  lava 
which  ran  within  sharply  defined  limits  and  ended  abruptly 
along  their  margin,  as  well  as  at  their  end.  The  lava  is 
festooned  into  every  possible  twist  and  curl  as  the  flow  was 
arrested  by  cooling,  or  as  the  molten  mass  below,  still  moving 
on,  forced  the  cooled  surface  forward  and  broke  it  up  into 
rugged  heaps  of  cinder. 

These  solidified  rivers  of  lava  left  hollows  between  them 
down  which  the  next  outburst  of  lava  found  its  way.  So  that 
the  safest  place  to  build  on  was  the  ridge  of  old  cooled  lava,  as 
the  next  flow  would  certainly  take  the  lower  ground,  on  either 
side  of  it.  Thus  the  Observatory  is  perched  on  such  a  ridge,  and 
later  flows  have  run  down  on  each  side  and  netirly  surrounded  it. 

What  is  suggested  by  the  long  tongues  of  lava  creeping- 
down  the  mountain  side  is  proved  by  actual  observations. 

Sir  William  GelP  points  out  that  Pompeii  was  built  upon  a 
bed  of  lava  which  stretches  out  into  the  plain. 

Sir  William  Hamilton ^  says  that  near  his  villa,  which  was 
close  to  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  the  lava  was  found 
25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  everywhere  we  learn  that  towns 
and  villages  stood  on  the  ends  of  lava  flows  which  frilled  the 
edge  of  this  the  "Riviera"  of  southern  Italy. 

Herculaneum  stood  on  one  of  these  ancient  ridges  west  of 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  with  a  bay  or  creek  on  either  side 
(see  plan  p.  38)^  into  each  of  which  ran  a  stream  fed  by  springs 
from  Vesuvius  and  small  tributaries  from  the  lower  ground, 
besides  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  town  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Romans  who  always  laid  on  a  copious  supply  of  water, 
was  an  appreciable  addition.  On  the  north-west  a  larger  stream 
cut  off  another  promontory  similar  to  that  on  which  the"  town 
stood.  These  rivulets  ate  their  way  back  into  the  higher 
ground  behind,  so  that  the  sea  front  was  divided  by  small 
ravines  into  blocks  and  bluffs  which  affected  the  distribution 
of  the  buildings  and  determined  the  direction  taken  by  the 

1  Pompeiana:  The  Topography,  Edifices  and  Ornaments  of  Pompeii  1817 — 
1819. 

Observations,  d'C,  p.  48. 
3  After  di  Jorio,  who  borrowed  from  previous  writers. 
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ash-laden  torreuts  which  finally  overwhelmed  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town.  These  bays,  with  the  harbour,  whether  of 
Retina  or  of  Herculaneum,  have  been  nearly  obliterated  by 
eruptions  of  later  date  than  79  A.D.  and  greatly  modified  by 
the  lava  of  1681. 

Celani  writing  in  1649  says  that  before  1631  there  was  a 
most  fertile  plain  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea.  He  cannot 
have  meant  exactly  what  we  should  understand  by  a  plain, 
i.e.  ground  approximately  horizontal,  because  there  must  always 
have  been  a  slope  from  Vesuvius  to  the  sea.  He  probably 
meant  only  ground  not  interrupted  by  rocks,  ravines  or  any 
sudden  inequalities,  i.e.  a  smooth  surface  though  highly  inclined. 
The  lava  would  not  have  travelled  as  it  did  along  it,  had  there 
not  been  a  considerable  slope. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  valley  running  along  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town,  and  that  still  a  little  further  north-west 
another  valley,  with  a  stream  in  it,  ran  down  to  the  sea  on  the 
south-west  side  of  what  is  now  the  Molo  di  Granatello.  Between 
that  and  the  valley  in  which  the  theatre  stood  was  another 
promontory  on  which  probably  many  of  the  villas  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  were  built.  Here  in  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Agostino  degli  Scalzi,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant excavations  were  made.  On  this  site  the  Casa  di 
Campagna  stood  in  which  the  celebrated  papyri  were  found. 

We  have  also  direct  evidence  that  there  was  a  pretty  sharp 
slope  from  the  north-west  side  of  the  town  down  to  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  for  there  was  something  in  the 
geographical  features  of  the  site  which  prevented  the  general 
symmetry  of  arrangement  being  carried  out  in  respect  of  the 
theatre.  The  street  and  most  of  the  buildings  were  carried  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  Forum  towards  the  sea,  but  this,  if 
continued,  would  have  made  the  line  of  the  street  abut  against 
the  side  of  the  theatre  and,  to  avoid  this,  the  street  was  bent 
so  as  to  bring  the  colonnade  of  the  theatre  on  the  line  of  the 
street. 

Winckelmann,  Venuti,  and  after  them  many  other  writers, 
copying  from  one  another,  say  that  the  seats  in  the  theatre 
looked  out  to  sea;  but  this,  as  pointed  out  by  di  Jorio,  is  a 
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mistake  which  |)i()l)jibly  juoso  from  tho  idcsi  that  it  was  not 
likt'Iy  that,  in  a  city  ko  syinniotrically  built  as  this,  the  theatre 
shouhl  not  be  in  line  witli  tlie  oth(;r  buildings  which,  up  to  this 
point,  are  perfectly  in  line  with  one  another. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  tliat  those  who  built  the  theatre, 
being  unwilling  that  it  should  stand  with  its  corner  to  the 
Forum  and  having  an  eye  to  other  great  conveniences  and 
advantages,  gave  up  the  strict  rectangular  arrangement,  and  by 
a  slight  divergence  from  the  straight  line  of  the  street  and  a 
modification  of  the  approaches  to  the  theatre  obtained  an 
access  from  the  high  ground  to  the  upper  benches  and  placed 
the  stage  on  the  low  ground  in  the  "  vallone." 

This  arrangement  was  similar  to  that  which  was  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible  in  Pompeii,  where  the  theatre  was  built 
ao^ainst  a  hillside  facinor  south,  and  also  at  Misenum  and  at 
Cumae,  where  the  seats  were  ranged  along  the  rising  ground 
and  the  stage  was  down  in  a  hollow. 

But  the  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress  is  the  in- 
ference that  there  was  a  valley  running  seawards  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  principal  public  buildings  of  Her- 
culaneum. 

Along  the  sea-front  of  these  spurs  the  town  of  Herculaneum 
and  its  suburbs  extended. 

It  was  described  by  Sisenna^  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  as 
a  small  walled  town  perched  upon  a  little  hill  between  two 
streams  which  ran  down  from  Vesuvius  ;  "  oppidum,  tumulo 
excelso  in  loco  prope  mare,  par  vis  moenibus,  inter  duas  fluvias 
intra  Vesuvium  collocatas "  and  further  as  "  tutum  omni 
tempore  portum  habens  " ;  it  had  a  harbour  which  was  safe  in 
any  weather.  One  of  the  streams  is  referred  to  again  by 
the  same  writer,  "  transgressus  fluviam  quae  secundum  Her- 
culaneum ad  mare  pertinebat."  We  owe  these  quotations  not 
to  any  interest  shewn  in  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  but  to  a 
discussion  of  the  use  of  Jiuvia  for  fluvius. 

We  must  remember  that  the  coast  was  not  exactly  what 
we  see  there  now,  for  a  branch  of  the  lava  of  A.D.  1631  flowed 

1  Sisenna  (b.c.  119 — 67),  Historia,  lib.  viii,  cited  by  Nonius  Marcellus 
(beginning  of  4th  century). 
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in  a  broad  band  to  the  sea,  where  it  made  the  little  spur  known 
as  the  Granatello.  This,  therefore,  was  not  there  previous  to 
A.D.  1631,  and  can  have  formed  no  part  of  the  harbour  which 
Pliny  tried  to  get  into  with  a  view  to  bringing  help  to  Retina. 

Those  who  pushed  their  excavations  from  the  public  build- 
ings into  the  town  noticed  that  the  houses,  as  far  as  they  had 
opportunities  of  observiiig  them,  were  very  small.  It  was 
probably  inferior  to  Pompeii  in  extent,  population  and  trade. 
It  was  Hke  some  of  those  small  towns  or  fishing  villages 
around  our  coast  which  have  been  picked  out  by  the  well-to- 
do  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  centres  of  life  as  beautiful, 
salubrious,  accessible,  and  in  various  ways  desirable  as  a 
temporary  residence  for  those  who  would  seek  the  sea  when 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  crowded  street  became  insupportable, 
or  the  cold  of  the  more  northern  or  higher  regions  made  those 
who  could  afford  it  fly  to  the  sunny  south.  These  people  built 
then,  as  they  build  now,  villa  residences  on  every  favourable 
site  along  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  town,  and  crept  up  the 
hillsides  above  the  original  little  harbour,  around  which  the 
primaeval  inhabitants  had  snugly  dwelt.  The  town  grew  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  wealthy,  cultivated  population  that 
had  gathered  round  it.  We  could  give  many  examples  of  the 
development  of  watering  places  in  that  way,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  story  of  Herculaneum. 

Venuti  speaks  of  it  as  extending  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
along  the  sea  front  but  he  must  include  the  suburbs  and 
adjoining  coast  over  which  the  villas  extended,  especially  on 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  towards  where  the  Royal  Villa 
near  Portici  was  built  in  later  times. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  there  were  such  villas  near 
Herculaneum. 

Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  had  a  villa  here,  and 
Seneca^  says  that  C.  Caesar  pulled  down  a  most  beautiful  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herculaneum  because  his  mother  had 
been  at  one  time  kept  there  under  restraint.  He  adds  that 
Caesar  failed  to  wipe  out  its  memory  by  this  means  because, 
while  it  stood,  people  sailed  by  without  special  remark,  but  now 

^  De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  23. 
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ev(!ryl)()(ly  asked  why  ii  was  |)ull(!(l  down.  Wo  learn  from  this 
also  that  tlic  villa  was  noar  the  sea. 

We  should  infer  that  there  was  a  conspicuous  town  here, 
fioin  Ovid'  mentioning  that  Aeneas  passed  it  on  his  return 
from  Sicily. 

Pliny  distinctly  states  that  there  were  many  pleasant  villages 
along  the  shore  besides  Retina  and,  when  the  cloud  of  steam 
and  ash  rising  from  the  volcano  glowed  with  the  light  reflected 
from  the  molten  mass  in  the  crater  until  it  looked  like  flame, 
he  said  in  order  to  calm  the  terrified  bystanders  that  it  was  only 
the  reflection  of  the  flames  of  burning  villages  from  which  the 
inhabitants  had  fled.  From  this  two  points  are  clear:  (1)  that 
the  glow  in  the  sky  was  such  as  might  be  produced  by  burning 
villages  not  directly  visible,  and  (2)  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  there  were  such  villages  along  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius,  which  of  course  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  same  catastrophe. 

The  Earthquakes  of  a.d.  63  and  64. 

Most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  discuss  the  destruction 
of  the  Vesuvian  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii  and  Stabiae 
have  treated  the  subject  as  if  the  siory  commenced  with  the 
great  eruption  of  A.D.  79,  and  have  based  their  descriptions 
upon  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  simply 
told  us  what  happened  at  that  time,  and  what  he  himself  saw 
or  heard  from  eye  witnesses.  He  was  not  concerned  with  the 
earlier  history  of  the  places  referred  to  or  with  any  catastrophes 
which  may  have  previously  befallen  the  cities  which  were  then 
overwhelmed  by  ashes. 

For  our  present  enquiry  it  is  clear  that  we  must  see 
what  can  be  made  out  respecting  the  earthquakes  which 
preceded  the  great  volcanic  outburst  of  A.D.  79,  and  what  effect 
they  produced  in  the  cities  which  were  a  few  years  later  buried 
in  the  products  of  a  violent  eruption. 

It  would  have  been  remarkable  if  there  had  not  been  great 
earthquakes  before  the  sudden  renewal  of  the  activity  of 
1  Metam.  xv.  v.  711. 
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Vesuvius  after  a  lonj^  period  of  quiescence,  and  we  find  plenty 
of  evidence  that  there  were  such  earthquakes  in  A.D.  63  and  64, 
and  that  they  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  cities  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  moreover  we  see  in  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  that  restoration  had  been  going  on  apace,  but  that  the 
effects  of  the  great  earthquakes  were  still  obvious  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79.  In  our  attempt 
to  make  out,  from  the  condition  of  the  objects  found  in 
Herculaneum  or  in  Pompeii,  what  was  the  exact  character  of 
the  catastrophe  to  which  we  should  refer  each  disastrous  effect, 
we  have  this  great  difficulty  to  meet.  We  know  that  there 
was  a  terrible  earthquake  phase  which  commenced  sixteen 
years  before  the  cities  were  buried  in  ashes,  and  it  is  more 
distinctly  on  record  that  the  great  volcanic  outburst  of  A.D.  79 
was  accompanied  by  violent  shocks  and  tremors  such  as  gener- 
ally accompany  explosions.  We  know  also  from  observations 
during  recent  eruptions  that  the  weight  of  cinders  and  dust 
accumulating  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  crush  them  down, 
burying  everything  in  ruins  and  ash,  and  further  that  debacles 
of  water  and  mud  rush  down  the  streets  and  hollow  ways  and 
carry  all  before  them.  To  all  these  various  agencies  different 
writers  have  attached  more  or  less  special  importance,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  generalizations  which  have  been  offered 
there  has  always  been  a  sufficiently  careful  discrimination 
between  them. 

In  an  enquiry  into  the  history  of  such  complex  phenomena 
as  those  which  confront  us  in  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  usual  course  and  relation  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  phenomena,  and  to  distinguish  the 
earthquakes  accompanying  the  great  earth  movements  which 
make  volcanoes  possible,  but  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed 
by  eruption,  from  the  smaller  earthquakes  which  are  merely 
shocks  and  tremors  produced  by  explosions  at  or  near  the 
surface.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  earthquake ;  the  tectonic 
and  the  volcanic. 

Tectonic  earthquakes  are  those  which  are  caused  by  violent 
disruptions  in  the  earth's  crust,  the  distribution  of  the  vibrations 
due  to  which  is  determined  by  the  length,  depth,  inclination 
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and  ollw.r  conditioiiH  of  the  fissures  j)ro(luced  in  relief  of  the 
folds  in  the  rocky  crust. 

The  cause  of  these  cracks  in  the  crust  is  primarily  the  local 
crunipliug  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  earth's  crust  in  adjustment 
to  a  changing  nucleus. 

Great  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  matter  as  it  changes  from  the  molten  to  the  solid 
or  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state.  Chemical 
reactions  must  play  a  part,  and  the  redressing  of  stresses  and 
strains,  due  to  astronomical  combinations,  or  to  the  shifting  of 
masses  of  matter  by  denudation  or  accumulation  at  the  ends  of 
coordinate  axes  across  the  rotating  teetotum  on  which  we  live, 
by  which  we  may  correlate  synchronous  seismic  action  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth :  each  of  these  is  a  vera  causa,  but, 
in  the  main,  we  have  first  to  take  account  of  the  great  folds 
which  raise  continental  areas  here  and  depress  ocean  basins 
there  round  the  circuit  of  the  world — and  which  are  hence 
spoken  of  as  epeirogenic.  If,  interested  in  this  question,  we 
were  to  go  to  the  Alps  and  Appalachians  and  calculate,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  see  there,  how  much  greater  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  would  be  if  we  could  iron  out  all  their  sigmoidal 
flexures,  we  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  cannot 
have  been  so  large  within  the  periods  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  even  allowing  for  the  molecular  rearrangement  that 
compensates  by  vertical  thickness  for  tangential  compression. 
So,  extending  our  observation,  we  learn  that,  while  the  great 
folds  are  of  universal  extent,  the  sharp  plications  occur  along 
very  limited  crumple-belts.  If  the  earth's  crust  were  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  all  under  similar  conditions,  the  gentle 
folding  might  effect  all  the  readjustments  necessary;  but  the 
crust  is  made  up  of  very  variable  material,  subjected  to  different 
conditions,  and  gives  way  most  along  lines  of  weakness  and 
greater  stress,  and  those  crumple-belts  are  produced  of  which 
we  see  the  results  chiefly  in  mountain  chains,  and  so  we  call 
these  movements  orogenic. 

Every  rock  has  its  pressure  and  its  time,  and  if  a  rock  is 
bent  too  fast  it  will  break.  In  these  more  violently  twisted 
rocks  great  rents  occur,  often  with  relative  displacements  on 
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either  side,  and,  in  the  readjustments,  smaller  cracks  are 
produced,  and  we  feel  vibrations  of  greater  or  less  intensity  and 
call  them  all  earthquakes.  Those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
structure  and  manner  of  building  up  the  earth's  crust  we  call 
tectonic  earthquakes.  The  class  of  earthquakes  due  to  the 
violent  explosions  which  take  place  during  an  eruption  are 
spoken  of  as  volcanic  earthquakes,  and  will  be  described  here- 
after. They  are  mentioned  by  every  one  in  connection  with 
Vesuvius  from  Pliny  referring  to  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79,  to 
the  newspaper  writers  who  described  the  outburst  of  this  year 
1906.  As  the  great  folding  is  always  going  on,  these  rents 
recur  at  various  intervals  with  intervening  periods  of  quiescence 
lasting  till  the  rocks  have  to  yield  again. 

The  terribly  destructive  effects  of  recent  earthquakes,  which 
have  devastated  some  of  the  most  important  and  populous 
centres  of  civilization  and  commerce,  have  given  an  impulse  to 
the  scientific  examination  of  earthquake  phenomena. 

After  the  great  earthquake  which  nearly  destroyed  San 
Francisco  on  April  18,  1906,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  its  causes  and  the  observed  effects. 
It  was  severe  over  an  area  extending  about  400  miles  in  length 
by  50  in  breadth,  while  smaller  vibrations  were  felt  much 
further.  The  commissioners  in  their  report  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  cause  of  these  movements  in  general  terms  is 
that  stresses  are  generated  in  the  earth's  crust  which  accumu- 
late till  they  exceed  the  strength  of  the  rocks  composing  the 
crust,  and  they  find  a  relief  in  a  sudden  rupture.  This  estab- 
lishes the  plane  of  dislocation  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in 
future  movements,  the  stresses  have  only  to  accumulate  to  the 
point  of  overcoming  the  friction  on  that  plane  and  any  cemen- 
tation that  may  have  been  effected  in  the  intervals  between 
movements.  With  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  rock  on  either 
side  of  the  fissure  or  fault  thus  produced,  the  Report  goes  on  to 
say :  that  there  was  a  differential  vertical  movement  not 
exceeding  4  feet,  and  a  horizontal  relative  displacement  on 
a  nearly  vertical  plane  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  20  feet.  It 
was  inferred  that  the  great  length  of  the  rift  implied  a  great 
depth  of  rupture. 
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It,  WMS  sIh'.wii  l"iii  lJi(ir  Uiat;  then;  was  a  niaxirr)uin  of  (l(3stnic- 
tivo  effects  iinni(!(lial(!ly  on  i\ni  rift  lino,  but  that  there  were 
other  lines  of  great,  though  varying,  intensity  along  the  floors 
of  the  adjoining  valley  systems,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
these  regions  "are  underlain  by  loose  or  but  slightly  coherent 
geological  formations,  and  their  position  strongly  suggests  that 
the  earth  waves,  as  propagated  by  such  formations,  are  much 
more  destructive  than  the  waves  which  are  propagated  by  the 
firmer  and  highly  elastic  rocks  of  the  adjoining  hill  lands. 
This  suggestion  is  supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  exhibited  by  towns  and  single  buildings  along  the 
same  valley  line  which  are  situated  wholly  or  partly  on  rock\" 
This  point,  however,  requires  further  elucidation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  system  of  folding  of  which  this  is 
a  subordinate  branch,  it  is  clear  that  the  axis  of  the  particular 
earth  movement  which  we  are  considering,  was  from  Vesuvius 
to  Ischia,  and  therefore  Misenum  was  within  the  area  where  the 
tectonic  earthquakes  would  be  chiefly  felt.  This  explains  the 
recession  of  the  sea  and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  for  we 
must  remember  that  they  had  left  their  houses,  and  were  out 
on  the  road  into  the  open  country  near  the  sea  before  the  dark 
cloud  of  ash  described  by  Pliny  the  Younger  fell. 

During  the  long  period  of  quiescence  of  Vesuvius  the  lavas 
cooled  and  hardened,  and  the  volcanic  necks  were  choked,  but 
the  whole  area  was  on  a  crumple-belt  and  in  the  course  of 
movement  and  folding  the  crust  gave  away  again  along  the 
old  lines  of  fissure,  and  a  great  series  of  vibrations  w^ere  caused 
— that  is  to  say,  a  renewal  of  what  we  have  defined  above  as 
tectonic  earthquakes.  No  molten  matter  reached  the  surface 
for  sixteen  years,  but  it  kept  eating  its  way  up  and  assimilating 
the  rocks  through  which  the  fissures  passed. 

Seneca"  records  that  part  of  Herculaneum  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  during  the  consulship  of  Memmius  Regulus  and 
Virginius  Rufus,  that  was  in  A.D.  63,  and  it  was  probably  an 

^  "Eeport  S.  Francisco  Earthquake  Investigation  Commission,"  David, 
Prof.  T.  W.  E.,  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  1906.  Upham,  Warren,  Journ. 
Trans.  Vict.  Inst.  Vol.  xxxix.  1907.  Irving,  Eev.  A.,  Nature,  May  1905, 
Vol.  Lxxii.  pp.  8  and  79. 

2  Quaest.  Nat.  lib.  vi,  cap.  1  and  27. 
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earthquake  that  in  the  following  year  A.D.  64  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Laecanius  and  M,  Licinius  destroyed  the  theatre  in  which 
Nero  had  just  been  performing \ 

These  were  tectonic  earthquakes,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  volcanic  outburst. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum  was  de- 
stroyed in  some  of  these  earthquakes,  and  was  rebuilt  or  being 
restored  by  Titus  when  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79. 

Venuti  points  out  (p.  70)  that  if  the  spectators  perished 
with  the  theatre  in  a.d.  79,  as,  he  says,  is  stated  by  Ziphilinus, 
recent  excavations  should  have  exposed  traces  of  their  bodies 
and  bones,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found.  But  if  he  refers 
to  a  destruction  of  the  theatre  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.  63 
or  64,  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  clear  it  out  and  remove  the 
dead  bodies  before  A.D.  79.  If  he  refers  to  the  eruption,  the 
people  would  have  hurried  home  from  the  theatre  when  the  ash 
began  to  fall  thickly. 

Moreover  the  gilt  Colossus  and  inscription  to  Titus,  if  the 
accounts  handed  down  respecting  them  can  be  trusted  at  all, 
cannot  have  been  placed  there  after  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79 
but  must  refer  to  his  restoration  of  the  theatre  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes  which  commenced  in  A.D.  63. 
There  is  often  some  confusion  between  destructions  and  re- 
storations of  Herculaneum,  Naples  and  Pompeii. 

Titus  further  ordered  that  the  goods  of  those  who  died 
without  heirs  should  go  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  the 
loss  of  so  many  citizens  was  made  up  by  the  addition  of  liherti 
under  the  name  adlecti  or  adjuncti.  "Titus  rebuilt  and  adorned 
this  theatre,  as  he  had  done  several  public  buildings  which  had 
been  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

What  end  is  there,  Venuti  asks,  to  strain  so  hard  to  prove 
this  statue  of  Titus  erected  for  the  repair  of  the  theatre  after 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city,  the  24th  August,  a.d.  79  ? 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  it  was  erected  for  the  repair 
of  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63,  men- 
tioned by  Seneca  ? 

The  results  of  excavations  tell  the  same  story,  for  drums  of 

1  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  33,  34.    Suetonius,  de  vit.  Cues.  Nero.  20. 
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coluiniis  ,1,11(1  pieces  of  st;;iluary  were;  louiid  br(jk(!ri  and  scattered 
in  a  iDaniier  that  could  be  explained  by  their  having  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earth(piake  and  left  lying  here  and  there 
over  the  surface,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  they 
were  crushed  down  with  the  i)uildings  falling  under  the  weight 
of  cinders  or  washed  down  with  the  rain  wash  of  volcanic  ash, 
unless  they  had  been  lying  about  in  fragments. 

Venuti(p.  99)  records  that  "besides  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
there  were  other  temples  as  of  Apollo,  &c.,  of  which  deity  there 
were  found  two  large  statues  without  heads."  These  may  have 
been  broken  off  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  under  the  weight  of 
ashes,  but  in  that  case  the  heads  should  be  found  close  by. 

Venuti  says  also  that  on  the  sides  of  the  Basilica  there  "were 
fixed  pedestals,  with  statues  of  brass  which  had  been  partly 
melted  by  Vesuvius."  As  is  explained  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
ground  for  inferring  that  there  was  any  "nuee  ardente,"  or  lava, 
or  fall  of  ash,  sufficiently  hot  to  have  affected  bronze  statues, 
but  everything  points  to  there  having  been  torrential  rains 
washing  the  ash  down  the  slopes  into  the  hollows.  If  the 
objects  found  in  any  buildings  shew  signs  of  fire  we  must 
rather  suppose  that,  as  was  the  case  recently  at  San  Francisco, 
they  were  in  buildings  ignited  by  being  thrown  down  upon  the 
fires  and  combustibles  contained  in  them  ;  and,  though  this 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  weight  of  cinders  on  the  roof, 
it  is  to  be  referred  with  greater  probability  to  some  earthquake 
shock  previous  to  the  eruption.  In  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Pompeii,  where  excavations  have  been  carried  on  with  much 
greater  care  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Herculaneum, 
the  evidence  of  destruction  due  to  earthquakes  is  clear.  More- 
over we  see  there  that  it  was  not  only  the  minor  earthquakes 
which  accompanied  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79  which  shook  down 
buildings  which  were  being  buried  under  ash,  but  that  there 
had  been  a  great  catastrophe  some  years  before  from  which  the 
city  was  only  just  recovering,  for  we  find  signs  of  rebuilding 
and  repairs  everywhere,  and  often  the  fragments  of  ornament 
and  sculpture  belonging  to  buildings  which  had  never  been 
restored,  and  these  must  have  been  left  lying  about,  so  that 
only  portions  now  remained,  and  portions  of  such  a  kind  and 
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size  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  ruins  must  have  been  exposed 
and  the  missing  parts  carried  away  for  use  elsewhere.  If  they 
had  been  broken  up  during  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79,  the  whole 
wouki  have  been  covered  up  and  all  the  pieces  found  in  the 
course  of  excavations. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  to  explain  fully  is  an  inscription 
on  a  brass  plate  said  to  have  been  found  fixed  to  a  wall  in 
Herculaneum,  which  contains  an  order  that  no  ancient  buildings 
should  be  pulled  down  f  )r  the  sake  of  selling  the  materials. 

Now  we  must  infer  that  there  were  some  ancient  public 
buildings  which  had  become  dilapidated  and  were  being  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  as  were  our  castles  and 
monastic  buildings.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  these  belonged 
to  a  much  more  ancient  city,  or  that  some  of  them  were  ruined 
by  earthquakes  which  became  frequent  and  intense  just  before 
the  great  eruption  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  ? 

There  are  distinct  traces  of  earthquakes  having  occurred 
either  some  time  before  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption 
which  overwhelmed  the  city,  for  the  drums  of  columns  are 
buried  in  the  ash.  They  must  therefore  have  been  thrown 
down  before  the  ash  fell,  but  of  course  this  may  have  been 
done  either  in  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63  or  in  those  which 
occurred,  as  Pliny  records,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption 
of  A.D.  79.  We  see  that  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
and  Venus  had  been  quite  recently  restored,  while  the  Forum 
and  the  Ohalcidicum  were  unfinished  when  the  eruption  of 
A.D.  79  overwhelmed  them. 

It  would  seem  however  that  the  early  excavations  were  not 
very  carefully  or  judiciously  carried  on,  for  Venuti  says  (p.  xii), 
"  And  as  the  Diggers  broke  and  destroyed  every  Thing,  so  this 
Architrave,  though  whole  in  the  Ground,  was  shattered  to 
Pieces,  so  that  perhaps  different  Things  were  put  together, 
and  by  that  means  every  Thing  confused,"  to  which  his 
commentator  adds  in  a  footnote,  "  And  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected ;  since  this  most  magnanimous  King  permits  this 
unestimable  mine  to  be  dug  by  Galley  slaves  chained  two 
and  two:   and  it  is  a  general  complaint  among  Travellers 

C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII.  4 
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in  their  Loiters  hither  concerning  thi.s  Place,  that  all  those 
called  Superintendants  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  they  are 
about;  Nay,  our  author  makes  almost  the  same  complaint  in 
several  Places."  Venuti  goes  on  to  say,  "It  was  indeed  pro- 
posed, that  every  Thing  should  be  preserved;  but  that  could 
not  be  obtained  ;  only  the  more  precious  Things  are  preserved, 
and  placed  as  ornaments  in  the  Royal  Villa  of  Portici;  in 
which  the  following  inscription  is  put  up,  which  I  proposed, 
and  which  for  its  Plainness  I  take  great  Pleasure  in." 

See  also  ironical  comparison  of  the  work  of"  Charles  to  the 
destruction  of  a  villa  near  Herculaneum  by  Caesar,  pp.  xiv,  xv. 

In  his  excellent  handbook  to  Pompeii^  Mr  Neville  Rolfe, 
our  Consul  General  at  Naples,  points  out  numerous  examples 
of  what  he  considers  evidence  of  earthquake  action  earlier  than 
A.D.  79.  For  instance,  he  infers  on  p.  75  that  the  statues  in 
the  market  place,  the  character  of  which  is  known  from  a 
painting  in  the  Naples  Museum,  many  of  which  were  equestrian 
and  most  of  which  were  in  bronze,  were  thrown  down  in  the 
earthquakes  of  A.D.  63.  They  had  not  been  replaced,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  pillars,  which  was  in  the  newer  Ionic  style, 
was  not  finished  when  everything  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
eruption  of  A.D.  79.  No  trace  of  any  statue  was  found  in 
connection  with  the  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Nero  Caesar. 
If  it  was  thrown  down  in  A.D.  63,  it,  or  the  broken  pieces  of  it, 
would  have  been  removed  before  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79.  The 
decoration  of  the  roof  of  the  room  called  the  Apodyterium  in 
the  forum  baths  was  repaired  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  it  had  been  damaged  some  years  before,  and  niches  were 
bricked  up  apparently  to  strengthen  a  shattered  roof.  The 
roof  of  the  smaller  or  Comic  Theatre  had  been  destroyed 
probably  by  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63  and  new  tiles  placed 
ready  for  use  by  the  workmen,  shewing  that  it  was  being 
rebuilt  or  repaired  when  the  outburst  of  A.D.  79  overtook 
them. 

The  marble  slab  of  the  table  in  the  Atrium  of  Cornelius 
Rufus  was  missing  altogether,  and  as  such  a  thing  could  not 
have  been  carried  away  after  it  had  been  buried  in  the  ashes 
1  Pompeii,  Popular  and  Practical,  by  Eustace  Neville  Eolfe,  Naples. 
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of  A.D.  79,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  broken  in  the  earth- 
quakes of  A.D.  63  et  seq.  and  had  not  yet  been  replaced. 

The  House  of  the  Tanners  near  the  Stabian  gate  "  shews 
signs  of  having  suffered  considerable  damage  in  the  A.D.  63 
earthquake,  as  the  pillars  of  the  Atrium  were  rebuilt  in  the 
latest  Pompeian  style,  though  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
tufa  pillars  are  still  visible." 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  great  destruction  caused 
by  earthqua.kes  previous  to  A.D.  79,  besides  the  broken  statuary 
and  buildings  in  ruin  or  being  restored.  For  instance,  a 
bas-relief  on  the  lararium  in  the  house  of  Caecilius  lucundus 
represents  a  temple  being  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  an 
inscription  found  in  the  course  of  excavations  in  the  temple  of 
Isis  records  that  "  Numerius  Popidius  Celsinus,  the  son  of 
Numerius,  restored  from  its  foundations  and  at  his  own  cost 
the  house  of  Isis  which  had  fallen  down  in  an  earthquake." 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  remember  that  very  few 
ceilings  have  been  found  in  Pompeii.  Now,  as  we  know  that 
the  city  was  restored  and  inhabited  after  the  earthquake  of 
A.D.  63,  we  must  admit  that  most  of  them  were  broken  down 
by  the  weight  of  ashes  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  shocks 
during  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79.  Of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  massive,  and  which  was 
for  centuries  the  most  magnificent  building  in  the  city,  there 
is  but  little  left.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  how  or  when  it  was 
destroyed,  and  what  was  done  with  the  massive  stones  of  which 
it  was  built  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  they  would  not  be  so 
much  in  request  after  A.D.  63,  when  most  of  the  restoration 
was  in  brick,  not  stone.  Cases  of  this  kind  where  the  explana- 
tions are  conjectural  must  occur,  it  is  a  wonder  that  there  are 
not  more. 

If  the  inscription  recorded  in  Venuti^  is  earlier  than  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  it  shews  that  there  was  a  poor 
population  there  glad  to  receive  charity  from  their  wealthier 
neighbours.  But  the  age  of  the  inscription  is  questioned  and 
perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Yenuti,  it  belongs  to  a  colony  from 
Herculaneum  which  occupied  a  part  of  Naples,  or  it  may  shew 

^  p.  34, 
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tliJiL  tJi(!  \vh()l(i  of  II(!rcul;in()utii  was  not  destroyed  even  by  the 
eruption  of  79. 

J^ut  one  of  the  nnost  innportant  of  the  questions  requiring 
further  ehieidation  is  here  suggested — How  and  to  what  extent 
was  cither  Herculaneuin  or  Pompeii  reoccupied  or  explored 
immediately  after  the  catastrophes  of  the  1st  century  ? 

The  damage  done  by  the  earthquakes  of  A.D.  63,  64,  must 
have  been  great;  perhaps  shocks  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
recurred  for  many  years,  and  it  may  be  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ruined  cities  and  their  patrons  did  not  begin  the  work  of 
restoration  for  some  time  after  the  first  great  shock  of  A.D.  63 
because  they  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  period  of  seismic 
activity  was  past.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  plenty  of 
evidence  in  Herculaneum  of  the  ruin  caused  by  them,  and  still 
more  clearly  at  Pompeii,  where  the  area  uncovered  is  so  much 
greater  and  observations  have  been  so  much  more  carefully 
made.  Though  the  lower  parts  at  any  rate  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  and  to  a  greater  extent  those  of  Herculaneum,  were 
too  deeply  buried  to  be  carried  away  whenever  building 
material  was  wanted  for  local  purposes,  still  we  must  allow  the 
probability  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  left  money 
or  jewels,  or  other  objects  of  considerable  value  when  the  great 
shower  of  ash  began  to  fall,  expected  that,  if  they  escaped  the 
immediate  effects  themselves,  they  could  easily  return  and 
sweep  away  the  dust  and  reoccupy  their  houses. 

When,  however,  they  found  the  roofs  crushed  in  and  all 
buried  to  such  a  depth  that  they  must  seek  a  home  elsewhere 
they  would  still  certainly  try  to  recover  some  of  their  posses- 
sions :  and,  if  the  owners  did  not,  a  whole  class  of  treasure 
seekers  would  spring  up  who  would  tunnel  from  house  to  house 
and  room  to  room. 

The  Eruption  of  a.d.  79. 

After  the  earthquakes  the  survivors  quickly  returned  to  the 
flanks  of  Vesuvius  in  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  confident 
hope  that  no  catastrophe  would  occur  again  in  their  time. 
The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  rapidity  with 
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which  the  crops  are  produced  encouraged  them  to  be  early  in 
the  field.  I  was  told  that  the  purchase  value  of  the  vineyard 
adjoining  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  would  be  about  1500 
lire  per  100  square  metres,  that  is  about  £750  an  acre,  while 
the  land  on  the  upper  slopes  fetches  a  rent  of  £8  an  acre. 

As  Egypt  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  so  the  happy 
lands  of  Campania  Felix,  and  the  rich  flanks  of  Vesuvius,  may 
be  called  the  gift  of  the  mountain,  and,  as  no  danger  from  flood 
ever  kept  man  from  the  one,  so  no  fear  of  the  internal  fires  has 
ever  restrained  him  from  returning  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
other. 

The  towns  also  which  had  been  desolated  by  earthquake 
were  soon  restored  and  repeopled,  and  the  busy  life  went  on  as 
before.  The  traces  of  catastrophe  were  not  perhaps  all  cleared 
away  for  many  years,  for  men  soon  regard  the  ruin  and  the 
broken  column  as  familiar  objects,  and,  unless  they  obstruct 
the  way  or  are  wanted  as  material,  they  are  let  lie  where  they 
fell. 

The  relation  of  earthquakes  to  volcanoes  is  very  complex  in 
detail,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  formulate  a  general  sketch 
which  will  at  any  rate  suggest  a  vei^a  causa  of  great  potency. 

The  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  into  the  crust  of 
the  earth  is  a  priori  probable,  and,  as  far  as  direct  evidence  can 
be  obtained  from  borings,  &c.,  is  a  fact.  The  increment  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50  feet  to 
60  feet  depth.  There  is  considerable  local  variation,  and  some 
observations  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  rate  is  much 
lower,  and  some  much  higher.  But  for  our  present  purpose 
what  I  have  mentioned  above  gives  a  fair  average.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  we  soon  reach  a  temperature  at  which  all  known 
rocks  would  be  fused.  The  temperature  of  flowing  lava  has 
been  shewn  by  the  experiments  of  Scacchi  and  Sainte  Claire 
Deville  to  range  from  1228°  F.  to  2204"  F.  These  temperatures 
would,  if  there  were  no  disturbing  element  to  be  taken  account 
of,  imply  a  depth  of  from  15  to  20  miles.  The  experiments^  of 
Hopkins,  Fairbairn,  and  Harcourt  have  however  shewn  that 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  the  solidification  of  mineral 
1  Brit.  Assoc.  Kept.  1847,  p.  47. 
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ni;iU,(!r  is  aff(;cto(l  hy  th(?  pnjssuni,  from  which  it  follows  that, 
although  a  rock  may  bo  at  the;  temperature  of  fusion,  it  may 
be  prevented  by  j)r(!H^Jure  from  bcicoming  molten. 

We  have  .se(!n  above  that  tectonic  (\'irth(piakes  arc  due  to 
folds  and  ci-acks  and  mov(iments,  the  nisult  of  which  must  be 
to  relieve  the  pressure  and  release  the  superheated  rock,  which, 
on  assuming  the  molten  state,  escapes  up  the  fissures,  melting 
and  assimilating  the  rocks  through  which  it  passes  till  it  gets 
near  the  surface  and  its  gases  begin  to  expand  and  be  released 
under  the  diminished  pressure ;  while  the  molten  rock  in  most 
cases  comes  in  contact  with  surface  waters,  which,  being  sud- 
denly converted  into  steam,  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  an 
eruption. 

The  explosive  stage  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  every  volcanic 
development.  In  the  Hawaiian  islands  earthquakes  occur,  and 
huge  waves  roll  in,  which  tell  of  movements  out  at  sea.  But 
the  lava  stands  boiling  in  one  vast  crater  4400  feet  above  sea 
level,  with  vertical  walls  1000  feet  deep  which  shew  by  their 
unbroken  rim  that  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  destructive 
explosions  like  those  of  Vesuvius.  There  is  every  now  and 
then  an  overflow  of  lava  which  runs  for  40  or  50  miles  or  so. 
Vesuvius  in  eruption  makes  more  noise  and  gives  off  more  gas 
and  steam  and  smoke  and  ash,  though  its  lava-flows  are  trifles 
compared  wdth  those  of  Kilauea.  If  a  sudden  fault  or  fissure 
were  to  let  the  water  of  the  Pacific  into  the  lower  regions  of 
the  Kilauea  crater  we  might  have  such  an  eruption  as  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  recorded. 

The  folding  of  earth's  crust  gives  rise  to  faults,  and, 
though  the  vibration  is  felt  far  and  wide,  it  may  be  long  before 
the  rock,  relieved  of  pressure  and  therefore  becoming  molten, 
and  aided  by  variously  produced  pressure  when  molten,  eats  its 
way  up  and  simmers  at  the  surface  as  in  the  craters  of  Hawaii, 
and  only  when  it  has  found  water  near  the  surface  will  it 
develop  an  explosive  eruption.  Some  authors  have  suggested 
that  gases,  especially  chlorhydric  acid,  chlorhydrate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  play  a  more  important  part  in  producing 
explosions  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Indeed  M.  Albert 
Brun  of  Geneva  assigns  the  principal  effects  to  them  and  con- 
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siders  that  steam  plays  quite  a  secondary  part,  and  that  in  fact 
it  is  rarely  present  in  any  large  quantity.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  view  with  the  invariable  fall  of  torrential  rain 
from  the  clouds  overhanging  the  volcano  and  other  coincidences 
of  paroxysms  with  probable  inrushes  of  water.  The  evolution 
of  gases  when  the  pressure  is  removed  has  always  been  admitted 
as  an  agent,  but  not  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  production  of 
paroxysms. 

In  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (in  1906)  it  took  many 
months  for  the  lava  standing  in  the  crater  to  assimilate  portions 
of  the  containing  rock,  and  either  eat  its  way  out  through 
lateral  vents  or  undermine  the  wall  of  the  crater  so  that  huge 
masses  fell  into  the  caldron  and  produced  new  and  increased 
explosions.  This  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  be  a 
rapid  process. 

A  deep  seated  crack  took  place  in  a.d.  63  and  the  shock 
caused  by  it  threw  down  a  great  part  of  the  Vesuvian  cities. 
Shock  after  shock  occurred  along  the  shattered  belt  of  rock 
for  sixteen  years,  until  the  molten  rock,  replenished  a  tergo  by 
newly  melted  matter,  made  its  way  up,  thrusting,  assimilating 
and  raising  the  temperature  of  all  the  rock  through  which  it 
rose,  until  at  length  it  met  with  a  body  of  water,  either  the 
fresh  water  that  had  collected  in  all  the  upper  strata,  or  water 
of  the  sea  that  had  been  suddenly  admitted  through  the  broken 
crust  into  the  seething  caldron  of  molten  rock,  and  the  violent 
explosions  due  to  steam  immediately  followed.  These  explo- 
sions also  independently  caused  shocks  and  tremors,  "  volcanic 
earthquakes,"  which  simulated  and  very  likely  gave  rise  to  a 
repetition  of  the  deep  seated  "  tectonic  earthquakes." 

We  have  numerous  examples  of  the  results  of  explosions  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  effects  are  analogous 
to  those  observed  in  the  case  of  this  superficial  paroxysmal 
action  of  volcanoes.  Accidental  and  criminal  explosions  of 
dynamite  or  the  bursting  of  a  steam  boiler  teach  us  that  the 
shocks  and  tremors,  due  to  such  superficial  or  shallow  agencies, 
are  quite  analogous  to  the  shocks  felt  in  the  later  stages  of  a 
volcanic  eruption.  The  shocks  are  felt  through  the  air  and  in 
the  earth.   How  much  greater  must  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden 
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expjuisioii  into  st(!;iin  of  sucli  irinruiriso  bodies  of  water  as  we 
have  to  take  account  of  in  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  It  has 
been  estimated  from  the  average  size  of  the  cloud  observed  for 
a  long  period  hanging  over  Vesuvius  that  it  represented  about 
20,000  cubic  yards  of  water,  and  this  cloud  was  being  con- 
tinually dissipated  and  continually  renewed  by  the  uprush  of 
steam  from  the  crater,  while  Fouque  estimated  the  water 
discharged  by  Etna  during  an  eruption  at  about  30,000  cubic 
yards  a  day.  This  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  water 
that  must  be  supplied  from  somewhere  to  the  vast  boiler  in 
which  it  is  converted  into  steam,  and  if  it  is  admitted  sometimes 
more  regularly,  sometimes  intermittently,  we  see  the  result  in 
the  recurring  outbursts.  Not  only  so,  but  the  water  is  derived 
from  various  sources ;  there  is  the  water  in  combination,  there 
is  the  surface  percolating  water,  there  is  the  sudden  inrush 
from  river,  lake,  or  sea,  as  earthquakes  form  new  fissures  or 
reopen  old  ones.  It  gains  access  to  the  molten  matter  now 
higher  up  now  lower  down,  so  that  sometimes  it  is  simply 
boiled  and  rises  in  vapour,  sometimes  it  lifts  off  the  lid  of  the 
great  caldron,  sometimes  it  blows  out  the  heated  water,  and 
sometimes  the  melted  rock.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the 
recurrence  of  volcanic  outbursts  nor  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  during  an  eruption,  but  experience  has  produced 
a  general  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  period  of  rest  after  a 
display  of  activity  and  that  it  will  be  of  longer  duration  after 
a  violent  outburst,  and  from  the  analogy  of  geysers  this  is 
probable. 

Nor  can  any  estimate  be  offered  of  the  time  likely  to  elapse 
between  the  first  deep-seated  tectonic  earthquake  and  the  vol- 
canic outburst  at  the  surface. 

Earthquakes  were  felt  all  through  the  period  of  eruption  in 
A.D.  79,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  were  accompanied 
by  earth  movements  which  caused  a  recession  and  advance  of 
the  sea,  perhaps  several  times,  but  that  was  not  what  caused 
the  shallowing  of  the  water  when  Pliny  first  tried  to  reach  the 
shore.  They  may  have  occurred  at  Misenum  and  probably  did 
account  for  the  troubled  and  tempestuous  sea  off  Stabiae.  We 
must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  dead  fish  on  the 
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shore  ;  they  were  probably  killed  by  the  excess  of  ash  and  mud 
in  the  water  and  thrown  by  the  wind  waves  on  the  beach. 

We  have  no  exact  record  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  crater 
from  A.D.  63  to  a.d.  79.  It  is  probable  that  what  happened 
then  was,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale,  what  happened  during 
the  recent  eruption  of  1906.  The  lava  had  been  long  simmering 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  caldron,  and  had  been  assimilating 
the  old  material  of  the  cone,  and  eating  its  way  in  sideways 
along  lines  of  weakness,  and  sometimes  even  finding  its  way 
out  through  openings  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Such  was 
the  lava  flow  which  was  seen  from  Naples  in  the  early  part  of 
1906.  As  I  then  pointed  out  to  my  companions  in  Naples,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  Vesuvius  could  not  have  gone  on  long  as 
it  was,  for  either  the  accession  of  molten  matter  must  cease,  or 
it  must  eat  its  way  sooner  or  later  into  or  through  the  tapering 
cone.  At  last  the  critical  moment  came  and  a  vast  undermined 
mass  fell  in,  and,  like  the  sods  in  the  geyser,  precipitated  an 
explosion  of  greater  intensity  and  blew  off  a  great  portion  of 
the  newer  crater  leaving  the  Monte  Somma  as  the  highest 
peak.  But  it  was  sixteen  years  after  the  first  recorded  earth- 
quake of  A.D.  63  that,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  the  great  eruption 
occurred  which  destroyed  so  many  towns  and  villas  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  Three  important  cities,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiae,  are  known  to  have  been  overwhelmed, 
but  how  many  smaller  places  and  detached  residences  were 
buried  is  now  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  inference,  and  in 
the  consternation  with  which  the  news  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
occurring  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  was  received,  the 
fate  of  many  a  smaller  town  or  village  may  have  escaped  record. 

If  this  be  so,  what  we  have  to  deal  with,  in  the  case  of  both 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  is  a  city  which  was  roughly  shaken 
by  the  great  earthquakes  of  A.D.  63  and  64,  and  perhaps  some 
later  shocks,  and  which  was  being  rebuilt  between  that  and 
A.D.  79. 

This  explains  how  part  of  the  city  was  still  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes,  why  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
statement,  that  the  catastrophe  occurred  when  the  people  were 
in  the  theatre,  and  yet  we  find  no  bodies  buried  there,  why  we 
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li:iv<;  .'in  iiiscii-iptioii  mciil-ioii'ni^'-  l-liat  tlx;  Uuiatre  was  rebuilt/, 
why  tliorc  wen;  proclamations  f()rl)i(l(ling  th(3  inhabitants  to 
remove  the  remains  of  ancient  monuments.  We  have  two 
oi'eat  ca,tastr<)|)h(;H  to  take  account  of,  first  a  succession  of  earth- 
(juakcis  from  A.D.  G*J  on,  and  scicondly  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79. 

The  larger  getieral  (piestions  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
cannot  be  altogether  separated  from  those  details  as  to  the 
month,  day,  and  even  hour  at  wliich  the  eruption  took  place, 
because,  for  instance,  we  have  to  account  for  the  darkness,  and 
it  would  make  a  great  difference  whether  the  eruption  took 
place  as  night  was  coming  on.  We  have  to  explain  the  absence 
of  bodies  in  places  where  we  should  expect  to  find  them  if  the 
cities  had  been  overtaken  in  the  night,  or  when  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  theatres,  or  other  places  of  public  resort,  and 
ingenious  inferences  as  to  the  season  of  the  year  have  been 
drawn  from  the  raisins,  walnuts,  &c.,  found  in  Pompeii.  But 
these  questions  only  arise  incidentally  in  connection  with  the 
points  which  now  are  under  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  geysers  we  have  on  a  small  scale  a  similar 
action  to  what,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  seen  in  volcanoes.  We 
have  in  both  a  period  of  quiescence  till  the  expansive  force  of 
steam  or  other  gases  can  overcome  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  water  or  of  lava.  In  both  we  have  the  column  of  steam 
invisible  at  first,  but  condensed  as  it  reaches  a  colder  region. 
In  both  we  have  the  tremors,  the  rush,  and  the  roar  of  the 
ascending  liberated  matter. 

It  is  of  course  of  great  importance  for  our  present  enquiry 
to  ascertain  what  part  heat  and  fire,  hot  ashes  and  hot  blasts, 
may  have  played  in  the  destruction  of  the  towns  and  villas  we 
propose  to  explore. 

I  quote  here  such  parts  only  of  the  story  of  the  great 
eruption  as  bear  upon  the  geological  questions  under  considera- 
tion. First  we  learn  that  when  the  attention  of  Pliny  the 
Elder  had  been  called  to  the  remarkable  appearance  of  Vesu- 
vius, he  ordered  a  fast  sailing  cutter  to  take  him  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  but  just  as  he  w^as  starting  he  received  despatches, 
from  which  he  learned  that  matters  were  so  serious  that  he 
changed  his  plans  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  got  under  way 
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and  with  it  he  sailed  with  the  intention  of  bringing  help  to  the 
towns  and  villages  on  that  thickly  populated  coast.  One  would 
like  to  know  how  these  despatches  were  conveyed.  If  they 
were  brought  by  land  round  by  Naples  and  Baiae  that  must 
have  taken  a  long  time  ;  and  if  they  were  brought  by  sea 
across  the  bay  it  must  have  been  in  a  rowing  boat  as  the  wind 
was  adverse.  One  cannot  help  wondering  why  the  harbour  of 
Herculaneum,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  reputed  to  be  safe 
in  any  weather,  was  not  mentioned.  Did  Pliny  think  that 
Retina,  the  modern  Resina,  was  in  greater  danger  being  nearer 
the  crater,  or  was  Retina  more  in  the  district  covered  by  villas 
among  which  Pliny  must  have  had  many  friends.  Some  autho- 
rities accept  a  reading  which  makes  Retina  or  Rectina  a  person 
not  a  place,  in  which  case  no  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

We  learn  that  there  was  an  upper  current  of  wind  blowing 
from  the  crater  by  which  the  lighter  material  was  carried  over 
Misenum,  but  down  below  there  was  a  wind  blowing  in  the 
other  direction,  which  enabled  Pliny  to  sail  to  the  coast  near 
Vesuvius  and  afterwards  on  to  Stabiae,  where  Pomponianus 
could  not  get  out  because  of  the  adverse  wind,  and  where 
Pliny  stayed  and  died. 

In  the  recent  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies  we  have  it 
recorded  that  on  one  occasion  the  ash  was  carried  over  the  city 
by  a  wind  blowing  not  from  the  crater  but  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  light  ash  dropped  at  last  from  the  upper  current  into 
the  lower,  and  after  Pliny  the  Elder  had  left  with  the  fleet,  it 
was  seen  by  Pliny  the  Younger  and  his  mother  coming  along 
after  them  with  the  wind,  like  a  thunderstorm  drifting  across 
the  country  in  summer.  When  it  overtook  them  they  were  in 
total  darkness.  This  is  all  natural  enough.  Anyone  who  has 
stood  near  a  large  bonfire  knows  how  the  lower  air  rushes  in 
towards  it  while  the  sparks  are  drifting  in  the  upper  air  in 
quite  different  directions. 

This  wind  was  favourable  for  Pliny  the  Elder  and  he  sailed 
away  with  his  fleet  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  to  the 
source  of  danger,  namely  Vesuvius. 

After  the  Elder  Pliny  and  his  fleet  had  sailed  away,  and, 
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owing  to  lJu!  lJii(!;il,(!ning  ;i{>j)(!aniric(}  of  the  sky,  the  Younger 
Pliny  and  his  niotli(!i-  were  ('scai)ing  together  from  their 
house  at  Mi.scinuni,  h(!  says  that  he  lookcMl  behind  liirn,  and 
saw  a  dcsnse  cloud  following  them  and  spreading  over  the 
country.  He  suggested  to  his  mother  that  they  had  better 
turn  aside  otf  the  road  while  they  could  still  see  for  fear  that 
if  they  fell  on  the  road  when  the  darkness  overtook  them,  they 
might  be  tiampled  under  foot  by  the  crowds  of  people  who  had 
joined  them  in  their  flight.  They  had  only  time  to  get  off  the 
track  and  sit  down  when  darkness  overtook  them,  not  such  as 
they  were  familiar  with  when  there  was  no  moon  or  when 
there  were  heavy  clouds,  but  such  darkness  as  there  is  in  a 
closed  room  when  the  lights  have  been  put  out. 

This  was  due  to  a  cloud  of  ash  which  soon  overtook  them, 
but  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  hot. 

As  Pliny  the  Elder  approached  the  coast  he  found  that  the 
ash  fell  more  thickly  and  the  fragments  of  lava  which  dropped 
on  the  ships  were  larger  and  hotter :  of  course  because  the 
heavier  particles  which  fell  nearer  the  source  of  eruption  had 
not  travelled  far  enough  or  through  sufficiently  cold  air  to  have 
their  temperature  so  much  reduced  as  the  ash  that  had  been 
transported  far  through  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  understand  Pliny's  description  we  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  hot  ashes  that  fell  on  his  ships  and  the 
blast  of  hot  air  and  hot  ash  that  composed  the  "  nuee  ardente  " 
so  graphically  described  by  Lacroix  as  the  most  terrible  feature 
of  the  great  eruption  of  Martinique.  This  was  hot  ash  and 
superheated  steam  and  gas  and  splutterings  of  lava  driven  out 
horizontally  and  downwards  instead  of  vertically  through  the 
main  crater.  It  was  as  though  the  mouth  of  the  great  cannon 
which  usually  carried  fragments  of  rock  thousands  of  feet 
straight  up  into  the  air  were  turned  down  and  it  were  fired 
point  blank  at  the  doomed  city,  so  close  that  it  was  not  only 
raked  b}^  the  shot  but  also  scorched  by  the  fire  of  the  explosion. 

"  It  is  necessary  finally  to  consider  a  variety  of  the  Vulcanian 
type,  which  I  will  call  Peleean.  It  differs  essentially  in  that 
the  proportion  of  solid  materials  carried  away  by  the  cloud  is 
much  greater,  so  that  instead  of  ascending  vertically,  as  in  the 
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preceding  case,  it  descends  upon  the  flank  of  the  volcano  and 
flows  or  rolls  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  accelerated 
velocity.  Sometimes  as  in  the  eruption  of  St  Vincent  (1902) 
and  the  small  eruptions  of  Mont  Pel^e,  its  motion  is  essentially 
the  result  of  gravity  alone ;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  great 
paroxysms  of  Mont  Pelee,  the  cloud  has  been  directed  by  an 
initial  thrust  and  by  gravity  working  in  the  same  direction.  A 
Peleean  cloud  is  also  animated  by  an  ascensional  movement  due 
to  the  expan.sion  of  water  vapour,  but  this  is  of  secondary 
origin  and  its  direction  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  initial 
thrust.  The  cloud  ascends  vertically  as  it  rolls  downward  upon 
the  surface  of  the  slope. 

I  employ  the  term  Peleean  cloud  as  more  general  than  that 
of  burning  cloud  (nu^e  ardente)  because  similar  clouds  are 
conceivable  at  temperatures  inferior  to  that  characterizing  the 
eruptions  of  the  Antilles,  although  the  high  temperature  un- 
doubtedly plays  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
cloud  and  in  the  stability  of  the  emulsion  of  solid  material  in 
the  water  vapour  that  characterizes  it^" 

"Une  nuee  ardente  etait  le  resultat  d'une  violente  explosion, 
qui  brisait  la  carapace  solidifiee  du  dome  de  lave  recente, 
entrainait  sur  les  pontes  de  la  montagne  et  pendant  de  nom- 
breux  kilometres,  une  sorte  d'emulsion,  a  haute  temperature, 
de  fines  poussieres  dans  de  la  vapeur  d'eau  et  des  gaz  divers, 
charriant  en  outre  des  fragments  et  des  blocs  de  lave,  aux 
proportions  colossales.  Lors  des  grandes  eruptions,  la  nuee 
etait  dirigee  a  la  fois  par  la  projection  initiale  et  par  la 
pesanteur,  s'exer9ant  dans  le  memo  sens;  dans  les  eruptions  de 
moindre  importance,  cette  derniere  force  seule  jouait  le  role 
directeur,  une  fois  la  nuee  en  marched"  He  explains  that  a 
dome  of  acidic  lava  was  built  up  in  the  crater  of  Mont  Pelee 
and  that  from  the  sides  of  this  dome  there  were  intermittent 
explosions  of  matter  which  looked  as  if  it  were  compact  and 
almost  solid  and  rolled  down  the  steepest  descent  with  a  velocity 

1  "Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1906,"  Rept.  Smithsonian  Inst.  p.  225. 

2  "Pompeii  Saint-Pierre  Ottajano,"  Revue  Scientijique,  Oct.  20,  27,  Nov.  3, 
1906. 
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of  soiiK^tinKis  50  iii(',Lr(!S  a,  HCiCorid  and  from  wliicli  rose  a  cloud 
ol"  watery  vapour,  gas,  and  ash,  advancing  with  it  down  the  slope. 
He  estimated  the  temperature  at  little  less  than  that  at  which 
lava  solidifies,  namely  about  1100°  C.  while  the  large  blocks  on 
the  margin  were  still  red-hot  and  the  ash  had  a  temperature  of 
more  than  200"  C. 

What  is  characteristic  of  this  phenomenon  is  then  its  brief 
duration ;  the  narrow  belt  to  which  the  action  was  confined ; 
the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  devastated  area  and 
that  which  was  untouched ;  the  great  velocity  and  volume  and 
consequently  the  enormous  momentum  of  the  mass;  the  intense 
heat ;  and  the  extraordinary  destruction  of  life. 

Although  there  is  enough  to  suggest  the  comparison,  nothing 
exactly  like  this  is  recorded  in  connection  v^ith  any  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

Dr  Tempest  Anderson  explains  the  hot  blast  as  the  current 
produced  by  the  avalanche  of  incandescent  fragments  in  the 
same  way  as  an  avalanche  of  snow  causes  a  displacement  of  air 
which  frequently  does  more  damage  than  the  avalanche  itself. 
An  example  of  this  occurred  in  1895  when  a  mass,  estimated  at 
4,000,000  cubic  metres,  fell  from  the  Attels  glacier  near 
Kandersteg  into  the  valley  beneath.  The  woods,  chalets  and 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  were  all  swept  away 
by  the  rush  of  air  caused  by  this  huge  fall. 

The  avalanche  of  incandescent  fragments  descended  by 
gravitation  through  a  gap  in  the  rim  of  the  crater  but  was 
urged  forward  by  the  giving  off  of  the  water  of  combination 
from  every  surface  of  the  comminuted  rock.  The  tremendous 
velocity  of  the  lava  was  due  to  the  evolution  of  gases  within 
the  mass  and  the  direction  of  the  hot  blast  to  the  drag  of  this 
descending  current  of  mixed  lava  and  superheated  steam. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  of  the  sort  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  While  Lacroix 
describes  the  clothes  and  surface  of  the  bodies  found  in  the 
path  of  the  blast  at  Martinique  as  carbonized  and  the  walls 
which  stood  across  it  as  all  carried  away  and  only  those  left 
standing  which  ran  lengthwise  to  its  course,  we  learn  from 
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Pliny  that  his  uncle's  body  was  found  untouched  by  flame,  and 
the  houses  in  Herculaneum,  except  some  standing  in  the  line 
of  the  mud  laden  torrent,  do  not  indicate  any  such  belt  of 
destruction. 

There  were  few  cases  in  which  the  objects  were  burnt  and 
those,  as  I  have  explained,  can  be  best  accounted  for  in  another 
way.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  blast  carrying  everything  before  it 
and  levelling  every  wall  that  crossed  its  path  and  leaving  only 
those  that  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  blast.  The  only  thing 
that  could  suggest  such  an  agent  was  the  occurrence  of  debris 
of  buildings,  and  fragments  of  metal  and  marble,  in  lines  along 
the  course  of  the  ash -laden  flood  from  the  torrential  rains,  which 
swept  everything  down  the  hollows. 

Dr  Tempest  Anderson  \  pp.  194  et  seq.,  adds  some  important 
observations  which  bear  directly  upon  the  explanation  here 
given  of  the  material  in  which  Herculaneum  lies  buried.  He 
describes  the  effects  of  the  torrential  rains — not  only  of  those 
due  to  the  condensation  of  vapour  issuing  from  the  crater, 
but  also  those  recurring  in  the  rainy  season  in  that  climate. 
"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  volcano  (the  Soufriere)  and  Mont 
Pelee  that  in  the  recent,  and  apparently  in  several  former 
eruptions,  no  true  lava  has  been  discharged,  but  an  enormous 
amount  of  very  hot  sand  and  scoria  mixed  with  much  super- 
heated steam  and  sulphurous  gas  has  rushed  down  the 
mountain-side  in  a  sort  of  incandescent  avalanche  destroying 
every  living  thing  in  its  path.  The  outskirts  of  this  avalanche, 
where  it  was  mixed  with  air,  constituted  the  '  Black  Cloud ' 
or  '  Hot  Blast '  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  press.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  about  a  month  after  the  first  eruption, 
the  rainy  season  had  set  in  with  unusual  violence,  as  much  as 
five  inches  of  rain  having  been  measured  in  one  day,  and  this 
enormous  amount  of  water  rushing  down  and  meeting  with  the 
still  hot  sand  caused  explosions  of  steam  and  dust  on  a  large 
scale  which  at  first  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  genuine  volcanic 
eruptions." 

The  Rozean  Dry  River  "  is  a  small  stream  in  the  Wallibru 


1  Volcanic  Studies  in  Many  Lands,  Lond.  Murray,  1903. 
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Ba.sin.  Wlicii  (h(!  wator  uridcrrninos  tlie  banks  and  the  hot 
ashes  fall  into  the  river,  as  described  in  the  last  instance,  the 
stream  is  often  temporarily  dammed  up,  and  the  giving  way  of 
the  obstruction  is  associated  with  a  great  discharge  of  boiling 
mud.  In  one  of  our  ascents  of  the  Soufriere  we  had  crossed  the 
Rozean  Dry  River  witliout  difficulty  in  the  morning  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  but  heavy  rain  had  fallen  before  our  return  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  river  was  full  of  boiling  mud  coming  in 
gushes." 

From  these  descriptions  we  learn  much. — Wc  may  well  be 
inspired  with  caution  in  our  endeavours  to  interpret  the  records 
of  phenomena  which  happened  two  thousand  years  ago  when 
we  see  the  difficulty  of  understanding  what  has  been  going  on 
in  our  own  time  and  respecting  which  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  eye  witnesses. 

We  see  that  some  of  the  most  fearful  effects  of  volcanic 
eruption,  the  lava  flows,  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  simple 
overflow  and  descent  by  gravitation  of  molten  matter  over  the 
lowest  lip  or  through  the  first  fissure  through  which  it  has 
found  its  way,  but  that  it  may  have  been  urged  forward  by  the 
all  pervading  evolution  of  steam  and  gas  within  the  incandes- 
cent fragmental  mass. 

We  see  that  this  may  be  accompanied  by  a  fiercely  hot  blast 
of  steam  and  gas  and  air,  and  we  may  speculate  as  to  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  initial  explosion  from  a  lateral  crater  and 
how  much  to  the  drag  and  impulse  of  a  swiftly  descending 
and  expanding  stream  of  incandescent  molten  rock. 

We  see  that  torrents  of  rain  water  excessive  beyond  all 
record  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  fall  on  and  with 
the  fiery  fragments,  and,  heated  by  the  steam  and  ash,  pour  down 
the  slopes  and  hollows,  hurrying  along  thick  and  turbid  with 
mud  and  cinders,  and  producing  abnormal  phenomena  of  denu- 
dation and  deposition. 

All  these  things  might  have  been  equally  violent  on 
Vesuvius  and  in  trying  to  read  the  story  of  Herculaneum  we 
must  carefully  examine  all  available  evidence  to  see  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  a  case  in  which  the  conditions  differed  only 
in  degree  or  also  in  kind. 
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In  view  of  the  suggestions  which  have  arisen  from  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  bronze  and  other  statues  in  Herculaneum 
it  is  interesting  to  read  the  following  description  given  by 
Lacroix. 

"  La  nude  avait  laisse  la  trace  de  son  passage  enregistree  a 
travers  la  ville — en  couchant  vers  le  Sud  les  arbres  et  le  phare — 
en  transportant  dans  cette  meme  direction  tout  ce  qui  etait 
transportable  et  meme  une  statue  de  bronze,  pesant  trois  tonnes, 
trouvee  gisant  a  quinze  metres  de  son  piedestal — en  renversant 
les  murs  orientds  perpendiculairement  a  cette  direction,  alors 
qu'etaient  relativement  respectes  ceux  disposes  dans  le  sens  de 
sa  trajectoire.  Les  dimensions  connues  de  quelques-uns  des 
monuments  detruits  a  permis  d'estimer  a  130  ou  150  metres,  a 
la  seconde,  la  vitesse  probable  de  la  nuee,  au  moment  ou  elle 
renversait  ces  obstacles." 

However  the  broken  and  scattered  statues  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  may  have  been  transported,  it  cannot  have  been 
by  any  such  scorching  blast  as  that  which  accompanied  the 
eruption  at  Martinique  and  carried  instant  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  its  path. 

Mr  Flinders  Petrie  has  forwarded  the  following  note  with  a 
view  to  its  being  communicated  to  the  Society  this  evening. 

"  In  view  of  a  systematic  excavation  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
points  which  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  in  view. 

The  great  find  of  bronze  figures — the  Hermes,  Faun,  and  Satyr — are  of 
most  exceptional  nature ;  they  are  all  bronze  and  no  marble  was  with 
them  ;  being  hollow,  they  are  all  lighter  than  volcanic  mud  ;  and  they  are 
all  unattached  to  their  bases.  Now  the  great  majority  of  figures  are  of 
marble,  and  nearly  all  are  attached  to  bases  by  the  feet.  These  three 
figures  are  thus  a  most  peculiar  class,  of  which  there  would  probably  not 
be  three  in  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  average  figures. 

On  enquiry  of  a  guardian  at  Herculaneum,  as  to  where  these  bronzes 
were  found,  he  pointed  out  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  the  end  of  the  main  street 
that  is  open.  This  accords  well  with  their  nature.  They  were  unattached, 
and  lighter  than  the  flow  of  volcanic  mud,  and  would  thus  be  floated  ofi" 
their  pedestals  by  the  wave  of  mud  which  spread  over  the  town.  They 
would  flow  forward  with  it,  and  falling  over  on  the  mud  as  it  fell  over  the 
cliff",  they  would  be  entangled  in  the  stiff"  paste  and  so  lie  as  found,  at  the 
end  of  the  wide  street  down  which  the  mud  flowed  between  the  houses. 

The  conclusion  from  this  fitting  of  the  facts  is  that  these  probably 
C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII.  5 
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IVom  ;iin<)ii;^'  a  f;ir  l;ii-g(;r  iiuinlKir  of  fixcid  figurcH  ;in(l  marble  figums, 
\vlii<;li  would  iioi  floal  with  the  iimd.  And  that  if  tho  street  line  be 
followed  up  it  should  lead  to  the  agora,  or  Home  other  large  open  site, 
where  the  far  larger  number  of  fixed  statues  will  be  found  still  in  position. 
I  have  wished  to  try  this  chance  for  ten  years  past,  but  as  others  now  have 
tho  opening,  I  give  the  clue  for  what  it  may  bo  worth.  At  least  a  turniel 
up  the  street  line  would  bo  as  good  an  attempt  as  any  other. 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE." 

Our  Consul-Gcncral,  Mr  Neville  Eolfe,  points  out  that 
these  bronzes  were  found  in  the  excavations  beneath  the 
garden  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agostino  degli  Scalzi  mentioned 
above  (p.  39). 

Mr  Flinders  Petrie's  suggestion  obviously  is  that  w^here 
bronzes  or  sculptures  appear  to  have  drifted  along  definite 
lines  they  should  be  followed  up  to  where  they  came  from,  in 
the  hope  that  many  others  less  easily  transported  might  still 
be  found  there ;  though  the  example  he  gave  was  founded  upon 
incorrect  information. 

Having  discussed  at  some  length  these  interesting  questions 
arising  out  of  the  most  recent  investigations  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena and  their  bearing  upon  our  enquiry  into  the  mode  of 
interment  of  Herculaneum,  let  us  again  turn  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  accounts  given  by  contemporary  writers. 

We  left  Pliny  the  Elder  making  for  the  coast  nearest  to 
Vesuvius.  He  probably  expected  to  be  able  to  ride  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Herculaneum,  but  when  he  got  near  the  shore  he 
perceived  another  source  of  danger.  He  came  suddenly  upon 
shallow  water  and  banks  of  debris,  carried  down  (by  torrents) 
from  the  mountain,  lying  in  his  course,  "  vadum  subitum, 
ruinaque  mentis  littora  obstantia."  It  was  not  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  nor 
from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  If  an  earthquake  wave  had 
caused  a  retreat  of  the  sea  it  would  have  returned  in  a  huge 
wave  which  must  have  destroyed  his  fleet.  Moreover  no  vast 
fragments  can  have  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea, 
and  no  such  fragments  are  found  in  the  ejectamenta  of  that 
eruption. 
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What  really  must  have  happened  was  that  there  had  been 
already  a  tremendous  fall  of  ash,  and  the  steam  from  the 
crater  had  been  condensed  into  torrents  of  rain,  which  carried 
the  light  ash  down  the  hollows  into  the  sea  so  that  he  came 
suddenly  upon  shallow  water  (vadum  subitum),  while  here 
and  there  opposite  the  principal  outfalls  banks  (obstantia 
littora)  were  formed,  which  soon  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  formed  new  shore  lines,  as  it  were,  facing 
him  and  preventing  all  access  to  the  original  coast.  This 
material  of  small  specific  gravity  so  easily  transported  by  the 
torrents  along  the  valleys  and  watercourses  was  in  time  spread 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  waves,  and  still  we  read  on  the 
Admiralty  charts  ''cinders,  cinders,"  out  to  thirty  fathoms 
depth  all  along  that  coast.  The  plan  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
given  by  di  Jorio  (Plan,  p.  38)  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
must  have  been  the  general  appearance  of  the  shore  and  the 
change  produced  by  the  immense  volume  of  ash  washed  down 
the  ravines. 

The  wind  was  still  favourable  and  Pliny  proceeded  to 
Stabiae  where  he  found  Pomponianus  anxious  to  leave  but 
unable  to  do  so  until  the  wind  changed.  It  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  mention  of  the  possibility  of  propelling  these  galleys 
by  oars. 

Vesicular  lava  and  pumice  is  molten  rock  full  of  bubbles  of 
gas  by  which  it  has  been  blown  out,  as  bread  "  rises  "  by  the 
development  of  bubbles  within  the  dough.  When  fragments 
of  lava  are  broken  up  or  crushed  the  gas  is  given  off,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  cases  when  we  read  of  mephitic  vapours 
and  fetid  smells  accompanying  showers  of  ash,  it  is  the  escape 
of  these  included  gases  which  has  been  perceived.  We  can 
observe  an  easy  illustration  of  this  on  roads  repaired  with  slag. 
If  we  break  any  of  the  vesicular  fragments  or  notice  the  effect 
of  heavy  wheels  passing  over  it  we  smell  the  gas  held  in  the 
slag. 

Anyone  lying  down  on  such  fragments,  especially  where 
newly  ejected  material  was  being  showered  down  upon  him, 
would  certainly  experience  great  discomfort  if  he  escaped  fatal 
results. 
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Pliny  Iho  Y()Uii<((!r  ^Hvos  a  very  circuiriKtantial  account  of 
liis  uncle's  death.  lie  retired  to  rest  and  fell  asleep,  for  he 
was  heard  snoring.  They  called  him  not  because  there 
seemed  to  be  any  deleterious  fumes  or  any  increase  in  the 
paroxysmal  action  of  the  volcano,  but  simply  because  they 
feared  that  if  they  left  him  there  longer  he  could  not  get  out 
at  all,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  scoriae  and  pumice  outside 
the  door  of  his  room.  Then  they  had  a  consultation  as  to  what 
had  best  be  done.  Some  were  for  leaving  the  house,  but  the 
reason  given  was  not  that  the  roof  might  be  crushed  in  by  the 
weight  of  ash  upon  it,  but  that  the  whole  house  might  be 
thrown  down  by  the  rapidly  recurring  earthquake  shocks,  and 
when  some  of  them  went  to  where  they  could  get  a  better 
view  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  push 
out  to  sea  they  saw  that  the  sea  continued  raging  and  tem- 
pestuous ;  that  seems  to  point  to  submarine  disturbances,  but 
we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  this  as  he  was  putting  in  to 
shore  off  Retina.  Though  it  was  day  he  states  that  they  were 
surrounded  with  darkness  blacker  and  more  dismal  than  night, 
but  the  landscape  must  have  been  lighted  up  by  flashes  from 
the  mountain  to  enable  them  to  see  so  far  out  to  sea. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  death  of  Pliny  was  due  to 
suffocation,  caused  partly  by  the  fine  dust  which  fell  thickly 
like  that  which  in  the  eruption  of  A.D.  1906  succeeded  the  fall 
of  lapilli  at  Ottajano.  It  may  have  been  caused  partly  also  by 
the  noxious  gases  given  off  by  the  ashes  on  which  he  was  lying 
and  which  were  still  falling  around. 

The  fall,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  been  so  heavy  that 
his  friends  and  servants  roused  him  and  made  him  leave  the 
house  for  fear  the  doors  should  get  jammed  and  the  passages 
blocked  by  the  rapidly  accumulating  heaps.  But  it  must  have 
been  intermittent  both  as  regards  quantity  and  the  size  of  the 
fragments,  as  indeed  we  see  in  any  section  of  the  volcanic 
deposits  in  that  area.  When  his  servants  returned  to  look  for 
him  they  did  not  find  him  buried  under  ash  but  lying  quietly 
as  if  he  had  passed  away  in  sleep  with  his  clothes  not  burnt  or 
torn.  The  fine  ash  and  the  gas  might  well  have  choked  a 
young  and  vigorous  man  held  down  by  circumstances,  but  was 
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much  more  likely  to  be  fatal  to  an  elderly  corpulent  person 
who  already  suffered  from  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  v/hole 
story  is  quite  consistent  with  what  is  recorded  of  the  eruption 
and  with  what  is  seen  during  excavations. 

I  cannot  accept  the  story  that  Pliny  was  killed  at  his  own 
request  by  his  servants.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story  as  told 
by  the  Younger  Pliny  to  support  it.  They  were  not  cut  off  in 
any  way  nor  was  there  anything  to  suggest  imminent  or  inevit- 
able death,  and  when  they  returned  they  found  him  lying  as  if 
he  had  died  in  his  sleep.  But  as  I  see  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  this  disconnected  story  a  reasonable  explanation  of  many 
things  that  appear  at  first  improbable  I  will  suggest  a  con- 
versation to  shew  how  this  story  may  have  arisen. 

1st  Friend.  Have  you  heard  that  Pliny  is  dead  ?  His 
servants  ran  away  and  left  him  there  to  die.  It  was  downright 
murder. 

27id  Friend,  repeating  the  story.  Have  you  heard  that  Pliny's 
servants  killed  him  by  leaving  him  where  he  could  not  escape  ? 

Srd  Friend.  Have  you  heard  that  Pliny's  servants  killed 
him  when  the  ash  got  so  thick  that  they  had  to  fly  ?  They 
were  faithful  servants  and  very  fond  of  him,  so  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  asked  them  to  put  an  end  to  his  suffering. 

And  so  the  story  is  complete. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  usual  course  of  a  Vesuvian 
period  of  activity  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of 
in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  contemporary 
or  nearly  contemporary  writers  respecting  the  outbursts  of  the 
first  century  A.D. 

We  must  of  course  read  them  with  ordinary  intelligence  as 
we  should  accounts  of  recent  eruptions  and  as  far  as  we  can 
make  allowance  for  the  temperament,  style,  religious  views,  and 
social  position  of  our  authority. 

Dion  Cassius,  for  instance,  a  flowery  and  somewhat  diffusive 
writer  (I  will  take  the  liberty  of  rearranging  his  sentences  a 
little  to  point  out  what  I  mean),  gives  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  mountain  and,  writing  for  people  most  of  whom 
went  to  some  place  of  worship,  he  says  that  clouds  rose  from 
the  crater  like  the  curling  smoke  when  incense  was  burnt 
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before  the  jill.ir.  Il-  oiaekhid  and  flashed  arid  by  night  the 
reflection  of  tlie  glowing  mass  in  the  crater  was  seen  upon  the 
cloud  though  rarely  visible  by  daylight.  He  noticed  also  that 
an  explosion  commordy  followed  when  a  mass  fell  in  from  the 
walls  of  the  crater,  and  fragments  were  blown  out  by  the  steam, 
which  produced  loud  noises  in  the  constricted  neck. 

These  exhibitions  of  activity,  though  startling  to  those  who 
had  no  experience  of  such  phenomena,  were  regarded  with 
indifference  by  those  who  had  seen  them  time  after  time.  But 
if  all  the  outbursts  of  many  years  had  been  crowded  into  one, 
that  would  have  been  a  trifle  compared  with  what  did  next 
happen.  For  there  were  terrible  earthquakes  so  that  the  sea 
was  driven  off  the  shore,  the  plain  heaved  and  the  peaks  leapt, 
while  the  sea  roared,  and  bellowings  and  thunders  were  heard 
beneath  the  ground  and  echoed  from  the  clouds. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  heard  a  terrific  crash  as  if  the 
walls  of  the  mountain  had  fallen  in,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  eruption  first  of  large  blocks  which  were  hurled  forth  as 
high  as  the  highest  peaks;  then  of  fine  ash  which  was  shot 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  where  it  appeared  like  smoke 
which  overshadowed  everything  so  that  the  sun  was  altogether 
hidden  as  in  an  eclipse,  and  it  became  night  instead  of  day  and 
darkness  instead  of  light. 

The  people  were  panic  stricken  and  fled  hither  and  thither; 
those  who  were  in  their  houses  ran  out  into  the  street  and 
those  who  were  in  the  street  sought  the  shelter  of  the  houses, 
those  who  were  at  sea  made  for  the  land  and  those  who 
were  on  land  took  to  the  sea,  thinking  anything  which  was  far 
from  them  safer  than  that  which  was  by  them. 

Some  thought  the  last  day  had  come  and  that  the  elements 
did  melt  with  fervent  heat,  while  others  saw  in  the  rising  clouds 
phantoms  of  giants  looming  through  the  smoke. 

Men  many  and  huge — surpassing  human  size, 
Such  as  were  giants  painted,  came  and  went — 
Now  on  the  mountain  side,  now  on  the  plain. 
Now  in  the  cities  seen — by  day,  by  night — 
Wandering  on  earth  and  in  the  sky  :  while  blasts 
Of  trumpet  sounded  war  twixt  gods  and  men. 
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An  enormous  quantity  of  ash  was  ejected  which  did  much 
harm  to  man  and  beast  and  field ;  many  fish  and  birds  were 
killed.  It  buried  two  whole  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  the  eruption  happened  while  the  people  were  in  the 
theatre. 

The  quantity  of  dust  was  so  great  that  some  of  it  reached 
even  Africa,  Syria  and  Egypt,  while  some  came  to  Rome,  where 
it  filled  the  air  over  the  city  and  obscured  the  sun.  Here  too, 
it  caused  great  fear,  for  people  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened (on  Vesuvius)  and  could  not  guess  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  They  thought  that  the  end  of  all  things  had 
come,  and  that  sun  and  earth  and  sky  were  being  confused  and 
overturned  and  were  vanishing  for  ever.  Though  the  ash  did 
not  at  first  fall  in  such  quantities  as  to  do  much  harm  it  after- 
wards caused  a  pestilence.  Next  year  however  another  fire, 
not  from  beneath  the  earth,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  Rome 
while  Titus  was  away  in  Campania  looking  after  the  victims  of 
the  great  disaster  there.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great  fire  of 
London  which  followed  the  plague. 

He  sent  however  two  men  of  consular  rank  (to  Rome)  to 
make  provisions  for  those  whose  houses  had  been  destroyed 
and  ordered  that  the  property  of  those  who  had  died  without 
heirs  should  be  given  to  them  besides  advancing  other  money. 

The  fallings  of  the  side  of  the  crater  and  the  explosion 
immediately  after,  which  Dion  Cassius  describes,  is  exactly 
what  happened  during  the  last  eruption  of  1906,  and  the 
appearance  first  of  larger  pieces  then  of  fine  ash  is  what  is 
recorded  over  and  over  again. 

He  tells  the  story  of  the  giants  as  if  he  believed  it,  but 
many  an  account  of  the  interposition  of  saints  and  the  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  of  to-day  in  Naples  and  our  names  for  the 
Giants'  Causeway  and  Devil's  Ditch  may  after  fifteen  hundred 
years  require  as  much  explanation  as  does  that  coming  from 
one  who  was  probably  familiar  with  Hesiod  and  the  giants 
of  Greek  poetry  as  well  as  with  popular  superstitions. 

He  says  that  the  eruption  happened  while  the  people  were 
in  the  theatre.  Had  he  said  this  of  the  earthquake  it  would 
have  required  explanation,  seeing  that  there  were  no  skeletons 
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foinid  ill  lJu!  t/li(!;il,r(!  of  Poinpc.'ii  or  Herculaneum ;  lout  tlic 
offccLs  of  tlic!  (!ni|>lioii  were  not  so  sudden.  When  the  ash 
bci^jin  to  fall  thick  the  actors  could  not  go  on  and  the  audience 
would  leave  the  theatre  long  before  it  had  come  down  so 
thickly  as  to  be  (hiiigerous. 

He  mentions  that  it  was  tlie  ash  that  killed  the  fish,  not 
that  the  receding  sea  left  them  stranded. 

The  upper  currents  canied  ash  far  east  and  south-east  as 
well  as  north  to  Rome,  and  his  account  clears  up  the  difficulty 
about  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  those  who  died 
without  heirs  to  those  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed,  for  he 
is  obviously  still  referring  to  Rome  not  to  Herculaneum  or  any 
southern  city. 

Eruptions  later  than  79  a.d. 

Thus  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  eye  witnesses  that  the 
volcanic  activity  of  Vesuvius  in  the  first  century  a.d.  followed 
the  course  of  a  normal  eruption  on  a  line  of  disturbance.  First 
"  tectonic  earthquakes,"  then  after  a  considerable  time,  in  this 
case  sixteen  years  from  the  first  shock,  the  lava  reached  the 
surface,  and  produced  all  the  phenomena  of  an  ordinary  erup- 
tion, namely  "volcanic  earthquakes"  due  to  explosions,  ejection 
of  ash,  &c.,  but  that  there  is  no  mention  of  lava  flows  on  this 
occasion  as  the  lava  was  blown  out,  but  did  not  overflow  or  run 
out  through  side  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  crater. 

But,  while  we  are  examining  the  deposits  under  which 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  buried,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  have  been  many  outbursts  since  the  first  century  A.D., 
and  both  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  had  many  a  layer  of 
ash  spread  over  them  since  that  first  written  record.  In  the 
case  of  Herculaneum,  many  a  lava  flow  has  sealed  the  covering 
ash  over  extensive  areas,  perhaps  not  of  the  town  itself,  but  of 
the  suburbs  where  the  rich  villas  stood,  and  where  there  may 
be  still  treasures  awaiting  the  explorer. 

This  opens  up  a  very  important  line  of  enquiry,  for  we 
know  that  Pompeii  has  suffered  ever  since  its  entombment  in 
79,  until  it  has  recently  been  taken  under  state  protection, 
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from  being  so  near  the  surface  that  valuable  building  material 
and  artistic  treasures  could  be  procured  with  little  trouble  by 
digging  down  into  the  soft  tuff.  Herculaneum  has  been  too 
deeply  buried  to  suffer  in  this  way  in  recent  times,  but  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that  Herculaneum  can  never  at  any  period 
after  its  burial  in  79  have  offered  to  the  collector  of  works  of 
art  opportunities  of  adding  to  his  treasures,  or  to  the  builder 
material  worth  excavating  at  a  moderate  depth  from  the 
surface.  The  probability  of  this  having  been  the  case  depends 
upon  how  much  ash  and  lava  have  been  spread  over  the  site 
during  eruptions  subsequent  to  that  of  A.D.  79. 

It  is  exceeding  difficidt  to  estimate  the  depth  of  ash  that 
fell  over  either  city  in  A.D.  79.  Successive  lava  flows  can  be 
distinguished  and  traced,  but,  only  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
as  for  instance  where  old  surface  soils  have  been  preserved,  is 
it  possible  to  say  whether  alternating  layers  of  dust,  and  ash, 
and  pumice  should  be  referred  to  variations  in  the  paroxysms, 
of  one  great  outburst  or  to  eruptions  separated  by  long  intervals 
of  time.  We  know  that  there  have  been  tremendous  volcanic 
outbursts  at  various  times  since  A.D.  79,  but  how  much  each  or 
all  of  them  added  to  the  covering  under  which  the  two  cities, 
and  many  another  of  less  note,  now  lie  concealed  is  at  present 
only  a  matter  of  speculation.  But  there  have  been  good 
observers  on  the  spot  during  most  of  the  eruptions  of  the  last 
three  centuries  and  we  can  learn  much  from  them  to  help  us  in 
our  interpretation  of  the  still  more  remote  past  and  to  guide  us 
in  our  researches  among  its  ruins. 

Heiculaneum  must  have  been  much  less  deeply  buried  by 
the  eruption  of  a.d.  79  than  we  should  infer  if  we  did  not  take 
account  of  subsequent  accumulations.  As  then  we  have  to 
make  allowance  for  original  irregularity  of  distribution  owing 
to  shifting  wind  currents  and  transport  by  rain  torrents,  &c., 
&c.,  we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  hope  that  shallower  places  and 
softer  material  may  here  and  there  be  found  by  the  explorer  of 
the  future.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  facilities  must 
have  been  presented  to  a  far  greater  extent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  century  returning  to  seek  their  own  or  others' 
property  and,  though  may  be  in  a  less  degree,  have  been 
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iiH'l,  wilJi  })y  cxciiv.'itois  of  tlio  sevoriteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuri(is. 

TlKiie  are  only  about  half  a  do/en  eruptions  recorded  duriiif^' 
tlie  first  thousand  years  and  about  fifty  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, but  of  these  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  were  of  first 
importance.  There  was  a  violent  eruption  in  A.D.  203,  and 
another  in  a.d.  472.  This  was  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
quantity  and  wide  dispersal  of  ashes,  which  reached  Constanti- 
nople in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  great  alarm,  so  that  the 
Emperor  Leo  fled  from  the  city  and  the  event  was  annually 
recalled  by  special  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  it. 

Procopius  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  great  erup- 
tion in  512.  Another  of  considerable  violence  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  in  685. 

There  is  mention  of  an  eruption  in  A.D.  983,  but  little  else 
than  the  fact  of  its  occurrence.  Glabrus  Rudolphus,  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  mentions  another  only  ten  years  later  in  A.D.  993,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  of  some  severity.  Eruptions  are 
recorded  in  A.D.  1036,  A.D.  1049,  A.D.  1138,  a.d.  1139.  That  of 
A.D.  1036  is  said  to  be  the  first  respecting  which  there  is  any 
mention  of  a  lava  flow.  During  the  last  it  is  said  that  violent 
outbursts  continued  for  eight  days,  and  for  thirty  days  dust 
and  ashes  were  still  ejected  so  that  the  crater  was  quite  cleared 
out  and  remained  so,  that  is  to  say,  no  secondary  cone  was 
formed  within  it,  till  the  eruption  of  A.D.  1631. 

An  eruption  took  place  in  1306  and  again  in  A.D.  1500, 
when  the  great  quantity  of  ashes  thrown  out  is  especially  men- 
tioned, and  again  in  A.D.  1568. 

The  intervals  between  the  eruptions  are  not  of  uniform 
length.  The  later  eruptions  seem  to  have  recurred  every 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot 
expect  any  regularity.  As  we  have  seen  above  (pp.  43 — 46)  this 
depends  upon  a  vast  number  of  details  of  structure,  rapidity  of 
cooling,  depth,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  any 
numerical  estimates.  There  was  a  great  eruption  in  A.D.  1500, 
and  then  a  period  of  rest  till  A.D.  1631. 

The  outburst  of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  1631  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  recent  centuries,  and  is  the  one  which  as  far  as  we 
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can  ascertain  caused  the  most  important  modification  of  the 
surface  above  Herculaneum  and  over  the  surrounding  district 
of  any  of  which  we  have  records.  We  have  fortunately  in 
this  case  a  full  account  written  by  a  careful  and  competent 
observer,  the  Abbate  Bracciani.  His  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  crater  reminds  us  of  that  given  of  it  previous  to 
the  eruption  of  A.D.  79. 

Though  fissured  from  end  to  end  and  full  of  masses  of 
broken  rock  and  containing  pools  of  warm  water  connected 
with  which  were  sulphurous  emanations,  it  was  overgrown  by 
vegetation  and  even  provided  pasture  for  cattle  over  consider- 
able areas. 

Here  we  must  remember  that  Vesuvius  is  only  one  of  a 
group  of  volcanoes  of  which  sometimes  one  sometimes  another 
relieves  the  heated  interior  of  the  crust. 

These  shocks  were  felt  along  the  volcanic  belt  that  stretches 
through  Vesuvius  and  Ischia.  They  were  obviously  tectonic 
earthquakes  due  to  deep  seated  movements  in  the  crust  for  the 
volcanoes  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  active.  But  the  interval 
between  the  first  shock  recorded  and  the  volcanic  outburst  was 
short  in  this  case — only  a  few  months.  The  ground  rose  and 
fell  in  the  great  crater.  The  level  of  the  v/ater  was  lowered  in 
the  wells :  a  well-known  phenomenon  due  to  the  fissuring  of 
the  rock  and  the  movement  of  the  ground. 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 
The  water  sinks  before  an  earthquake's  shocks 

In  the  morning  of  December  the  16th  the  outburst  took 
place  and  the  hardened  plug  and  all  the  surface  deposits  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  years  within  the  crater  were  blown 
out  with  a  terrific  noise  and  hurled  forth  as  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  and  when  it  had  reached  the  height  to  which  the 
initial  force  could  carry  it,  the  fragments  spread,  sometimes, 
owing  to  a  slight  deviation  from  the  vertical  direction,  forming 
the  pine  tree  described  by  Pliny,  or,  when  caught  by  the  wind, 
carried  away,  the  heavier  pieces  dropping  first,  the  finest 
obscuring  the  sky  and  covering  even  distant  lands  with  showers 
^  Longfellow,  The  Two  Angels. 
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of  volc.aiiio  (lust,.  Id  tliis  caiho.  tho  ash  is  said  to  have  travelled 
over  the  Adriatic  and  Greek  Arch iyxil ago,  and  even  reached 
Constantinople.  It  is  always  recognised  that  there  is  great 
trituration  of  the  fragments  in  such  an  explosion  and  much  of 
the  finer  material  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  that  way — some 
of  course  is  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  gases  within.  But  if 
this  friction  is  going  on  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  production 
of  electric  sparks,  and  lightning  flashes  are  commonly  seen  in 
the  smoky  cloud,  and  some  people  were  even  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  these  ferilli  as  they  were  called. 

The  lava  soon  rose  till  it  found  a  way  out  of  the  crater. 
This  also  was  accompanied  by  shocks  and  tremors  and  rumblings 
as  the  lava  came  in  contact  with  water  or  combustible  material 
or  as  masses  fell  in. 

This  lava  had  been  well  boiled  and  was  very  fluid  so  that 
it  ran  quickly  down  the  hollows  and  spread  over  the  lower 
ground  and,  somewhat  restricted  by  the  valleys  which  were 
more  numerous  near  the  coast,  sent  long  tongues  of  fire  even 
down  to  the  sea. 

Earth  movements  of  some  intensity  were  still  going  on  ; 
the  result  of  one  was  to  make  the  sea  retreat  half  a  mile  or 
more  and  then  return  in  a  huge  wave  which  broke  over  the 
shore  more  than  100  feet  beyond  its  usual  limit. 

This  eruption  of  1631  is  perhaps  after  the  original  cata- 
strophe of  A.D.  79  of  most  importance  in  the  enquiry  before  us. 

Earth  movements  and  severe  earthquakes  were  felt  for  six 
months  before  the  great  outburst,  and  the  sea  frequently 
receded  and  rushed  forward  again.  The  account  given  by 
Sorrentino  and  quoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  describes  the 
normal  sequence  of  events.  The  lava  rose  in  the  crater  and 
the  water  which  it  met  with  was  converted  into  steam,  causing 
terrific  noises  by  the  explosion  which  cleared  out  the  crater, 
while  tremendous  rain  from  the  condensed  vapour  caught  and 
carried  the  dust  in  torrents  of  mud  over  all  the  mountain  side 
and  adjoining  lowlands  as  far  as  Nola  and  even  to  the  Apen- 
nines. 

There  is  the  usual  story  of  hot  water  issuing  from  the 
mountain  but  we  never  get  any  exact  evidence  for  this.  Such 
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rushes  of  water  as  would  be  produced  by  the  rain  storms  would 
probably  appear  too  great  to  be  explained  by  anything  within 
local  experience,  and  the  inference  would  be  drawn  that  it 
must  have  issued  from  the  mountain.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  its  being  hot  for  it  was  falling  on  hot  ashes.  In  a  great 
fire  in  London  I  have  known  the  water  which  had  been  thrown 
by  engines  on  a  burning  building  run  off  warm  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  square  (see  above,  pp.  63,  64). 

But  we  must  not  assume  that  it  is  at  all  a  common  thing  to 
have  large  bodies  of  water  discharged  from  a  volcano.  The 
idea  has  generally  arisen  from  the  tremendous  rain  which  is 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  vast  columns  of  steam 
which  are  seen  to  rise  with  the  ash  from  the  crater  (see  above, 
p.  56). 

The  rushes  of  water  on  Etna  may  in  many  cases  be  due  not 
only  to  the  torrential  rains  but  to  the  melting  of  snow  during 
the  eruption,  as  is  recorded  by  d'Ulloa  in  the  case  of  Car- 
guayraso  in  the  Andes. 

Nor  can  tuff,  like  that  seen  in  Herculaneum,  be  due  to  a 
flow  of  mud  from  the  volcano.  The  ingredients  are  not  such 
as  occur  within  the  crater  except  where  derived  from  the  small 
proportion  of  this  finely  divided  material  as  falls  back  into  the 
crater,  and  when  this  happens  it  is  generally  boiled  up  again 
in  the  seething  lava.  To  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  dust,  ash, 
pumice,  cinders,  it  has  to  be  shot  out,  made  vesicular,  or  even 
burst  by  expansion,  triturated  in  rising  and  falling  and  spread 
in  accordance  with  its  specific  gravity  and  size  far  and  wide. 
Then  it  can  be  carried  by  water  and  still  further  sorted  and 
rearranged. 

The  mud  of  a  mud  volcano  is  a  very  different  thing ;  it  is 
boiled,  stirred  by  the  force  of  gases  and  steam,  and  often  has 
much  of  its  silica  carried  off  in  solution.  It  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  mud  and  is  quite  different  from  the  brecciated  rock  of 
Herculaneum. 

The  usual  accompaniment  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  consists  in  the  formation  of  ash  torrents,  locally 
known  as  "  lava  d'  acqua  "  and  "  lava  di  tango,"  and  the  same 
kind  of  deposit  is  produced  whenever  exceptionally  heavy  rain 
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I'mIIs  upon  tli(!  iiii(;()iis()li(la,i(;<l  dust  arid  ash.  Tho  rc.cvAil  eruption 
lias  furiiish(3d  much  material  for  detailed  study  by  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  ejected  products — thick  beds  of  lapilli  in  the  north- 
cast  sector,  the  breccia  with  coarse  constituents  formed  in  the 
dry  way  upon  the  cone  and  carried  down  by  avalanches,  and 
the  fine  dust  scattered  everywhere  on  the  volcano. 

Lacroix  has  described  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
ash  torrents  in  the  course  of  an  eruption.  The  loose  material 
freshly  ejected,  always  more  or  less  porous,  absorbs  the  rain 
water  from  the  showers  of  the  upper  slopes.  If  these  are  very 
intense,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Antilles,  a  torrent  can  form 
immediately ;  but  on  Vesuvius  in  the  first  days  of  the  eruption 
the  rainfall  was  localised,  intermittent,  and  slight,  and  inhibi- 
tion took  place  gradually.  When  it  had  proceeded  sufficiently 
far,  the  entire  mass  commenced  to  move  upon  the  slopes  as  a 
thick  mud,  which  advanced  rapidly  down  the  valleys,  eroding 
and  transporting  much  material.  The  mud  lava  finally  ceased 
to  flow  and  by  its  consolidation  formed  a  conglomerate  with  a 
chaotic  structure.  The  most  simple  case  is  realised  when  the 
quantity  of  rain  is  not  great,  but  if  the  rainfall  continues  there 
comes  a  more  liquid  flood,  which  erodes  the  mud  that  has  gone 
before,  cuts  into  the  underlying  material,  and  deposits,  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  sediments  with  torrential  strati- 
fication. 

The  mud  lava  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountain 
consisted  of  rather  even-grained  lapilli  united  by  fine  mud. 
The  flow  occupying  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Ottajano,  on 
becoming  dry,  formed  a  black  mass  8  meters  wide  by  0*75 
meter  thick  at  the  front  end.  The  surface  was  covered  with 
concentric  wrinkles  like  those  of  viscous  lava  and  longitudinal 
furrows,  indicating  the  different  levels  of  the  stream.  It  bore 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  true  lava  flows.  On  drying,  the 
surface  became  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  alkaline 
chlorides  and  sulphates  that  impregnated  all  the  erupted  pro- 
ducts. Some  days  later,  on  account  of  the  persistent  rains, 
the  erosive  period  was  inaugurated  with  its  disastrous  floods. 

The  phenomena  that  I  have  seen  in  the  production  and 
intermixture  of  the  chaotic  formations,  accumulated  in  the  dry 
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way  by  avalanches,  with  those  produced  at  their  expense 
"under  the  influence  of  water,  and  the  analogy  of  structure 
presented  by  them  after  drying  and  settling,  are  of  great 
importance  for  geologists  who  have  to  decipher  the  structure 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  like  those  of  Auvergne.  They  explain 
the  difficulties  of  interpretation,  often  inexplicable,  that  one 
encounters  in  the  study  of  breccias  and  conglomerates  of 
trachytic  and  andesitic  origin  ^" 

The  lava  which  had  stood  simmering  in  the  crater  for  some 
time  at  last  overflowed  the  lower  part  of  the  rim  on  the  side 
next  the  sea  which  it  reached  at  a  dozen  different  points  along 
a  frontage  of  some  seven  and  a  half  miles,  spreading  over  much 
of  the  ash  covered  slopes  around  Herculaneum  and  forming  the 
promontory  of  the  Granatello.    (See  Map,  p.  32  and  Plan,  p.  38.) 

It  was  after  this  eruption  that  Braccini  and  P.  Ignatio 
record  that  they  picked  up  sea  shells  on  Vesuvius,  and  the 
inference  drawn  was  that  great  bodies  of  sea  water  had  got  in 
and  been  ejected  during  the  eruption.  But  this  needs  con- 
firmation and  explanation. 

In  A.D.  1660  an  eruption  occurred  which  it  is  important  to 
note  with  a  view  to  the  particular  question  before  us,  because 
of  the  great  quantity  of  ash  thrown  out.  Sorrentino  gives  us 
some  data  for  estimating  how  great  it  must  have  been.  He 
says  that  the  interior  of  the  crater  was  blown  out,  so  that  there 
was  an  abyss,  as  well  as  he  could  estimate  it,  two  thousand 
paces  deep,  with  sides  so  steep  that  you  could  not  get  down 
anywhere. 

After  this  volcanic  disturbances  are  more  frequently  re- 
corded, but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  of  more  frequent 
occurrence ;  indeed  it  was  remarked  by  one  writer  that  the 
people  hardly  noticed  the  smaller  outbursts  from  which  no 
immediate  danger  was  apprehended  for  themselves  or  their 
city.  Small  eruptions,  says  Sorrentino,  there  may  have  been, 
however,  for  such  have  hardly  ever  been  counted  or  kept  in 
memory.  Many  details  of  interest  are  mentioned,  some  by  one 
some  by  another.  For  instance  no  rain  fell  during  the  eruption 
of  1682,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  dry  ash  did  little  damage 
^  Lacroix,  "  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  in  1906,"  Rept.  Smithsonian  Inst.,  p.  240. 
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to  tin;  Iruit  (;r()[)  ;is  (;<)inp;ii(!(l  with  tliat  of"  A.I).  1707  in  which 
licjivy  rain  a(;conij)anic!(l  th(!  outburst,  but  wo  must  rcniornbcr 
that  it  added  to  the  depth  over  the  ah'eady  buried  cities. 

The  outbursts  between  this  and  A.i).  1689  caused  many 
clianges  in  the  cone,  and  in  1694  there  was  a  very  considerable 
flow  of  lava.  This  eruption  lasted  fifteen  days  and  threatened 
Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco.  In  1696  the  volcano  was  active 
and,  in  1697,  1698,  there  were  very  violent  eruptions  with 
earth  movements,  which  greatly  disturbed  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  followed  by  overflows  of  lava,  which  ran  down 
towards  Resina,  and  finally  a  tremendous  explosion  from  the 
choked  crater.  In  these  accounts  we  continually  read  of  lava 
streams  overflowing  the  rim  of  the  crater  or  rushing  out  of 
apertures  in  the  sides  and  uniting  or  dividing  as  they  fell  into 
the  hollows  and  valleys  formed  between  previous,  but  then 
cooled,  lava  flows.  From  this  time  on  for  a  hundred  years 
Vesuvius  never  ceased  to  shew  signs  of  activity.  Sometimes 
the  outbursts  w^ere  of  great  violence  and  often  the  lava  nearly 
reached  the  sea.  Sometimes  there  are  small  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  lavas  depending  upon  the  source  and  depth 
from  which  they  had  come,  their  rate  of  cooling,  &c.,  which 
enable  us  to  identify  isolated  parts  of  these  ancient  flows  and 
trace  their  course.  Nor  does  the  record  of  the  mountain's 
activity  cease  here,  for  we  read  of  constantly  recurring  out- 
bursts throughout  the  next  two  centuries  also.  Perhaps  we 
may  notice  that  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  have  been 
rather  longer  during  the  later  period,  but,  in  respect  of  this 
also,  we  may  take  account  of  the  better  sense  of  proportion 
arising  out  of  fuller  knowledge  in  the  later  observers.  Full 
and  careful  records  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Serrao, 
Sorrentino  and  Delia  Torre,  and  exact  observations  we  may 
say  commenced  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  stimulated  by 
the  criticism  and  encouragement  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir 
William  himself  points  out  that  many  even  of  the  more  violent 
eruptions  would  have  been  forgotten  if  the  priests  had  not 
preserved  the  record  of  the  exhibition  of  sacred  relics  and  the 
interference  of  various  saints. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  fuller  accounts  of  later  writers  we 
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cannot  but  have  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  that  the  nega- 
tive evidence  as  to  the  small  number  of  eruptions  during  the 
first  fifteen  centuries  of  our  era  is  misleading,  and  that  there 
must  be  many  and  great  outbursts  unrecorded, 

Carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

The  outcome  of  this  short  sketch  of  the  scattered  notices  of 
the  earlier  eruptions  and  a  glance  at  those  more  fully  described 
during  the  last  three  centuries  is  to  impress  upon  us  that  in 
any  exploration  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  we  must  expect  to 
find  an  enormous  quantity  of  volcanic  material  that  has  been 
spread  over  the  area  since  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  to  distin- 
guish this  from  the  deposits  of  the  first  century  and  thus  arrive 
at  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  surface  immediately  after 
the  catastrophe  of  79  A.D.,  is,  as  I  have  already  urged,  of  first 
importance  for  our  guidance  in  future  excavations. 

Seeing  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  as 
much  ash  has  fallen  since  the  first  century  A.D.  as  fell  in  A.D.  79, 
the  first  thinor  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the 
successive  eruptions.  If  we  could  find  at  the  bottom  of  a  layer 
of  ash  just  enough  pottery  or  other  relics  to  enable  us  to 
identify  it  as  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century  or  earlier, 
that  line  should  be  traced  with  the  greatest  care.  In  this  way 
we  might  feel  our  way  back  into  the  more  remote  past  and 
perhaps  somewhere  make  out  upon  satisfactory  evidence  how 
deep  some  part  of  Herculaneum  was  buried  in  the  eruption  of 
A.D.  79.  If  we  could  find  anywhere  such  a  base  line  and  trace 
it  to  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  ground  rose  and  the 
original  covering  was  not  so  deep  we  might  make  out  how  it 
was  possible  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  returned  and  lingered 
about  for  ages.  Tentative  research  by  shafts,  by  finding  and 
following  roads,  sea-walls,  &c.,  is  obviously  one  of  the  methods 
to  be  adopted,  but  we  may  also  suggest  that  an  attempt  to 
disentangle  the  various  strata  that  now  so  irregularly  cover  the 
city  and  its  surroundings  that  are  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  likely  to  differ  in  mode  of  origin,  depth  and  composition, 
and  to  trace  and  record  all  the  observations  bearing  upon  this 
question,  would  be  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  and  one  of  the 
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inosi,  likely  to  rodiicci  llio  labour  and  oxfxin.so  of  f"iirth(ir  explo- 
ration. 

TiiK  Matkiual  in  which  Hkrculaneum  lies  buried. 

Having  considered  the  history  of  t}ie  volcano  so  far  as 
seemed  necessary  in  order  to  interpret  rightly  the  notices  of 
early  v^riters  and  having  examined  the  geology  and  physical 
geography  of  Herculaneum  and  the  surrounding  district,  let  us 
now  push  our  enquiries  further  and  see  what  is  the  character  of 
the  accumulations  under  which  the  city  lies  buried,  being 
careful  not  to  call  in  any  deus  ex  machina  or  any  hypothetical 
explanation  which  is  contradictory  to  what  we  have  learned  is 
the  normal  sequence  of  events  in  this  volcano  and  what  we 
have  so  far  found  quite  consistent  with  the  observations  of  all 
the  most  skilled  observers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

First  to  clear  up  some  misapprehensions  and  difficulties 
arising  out  of  a  nomenclature  which  is  partly  borrowed  from 
current  language  and  partly  technical. 

It  used  to  be  commonly  said  that  Pompeii  was  buried 
under  ashes  and  Herculaneum  under  lava.  This  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  great  masses  of  lava  belonging  to  the  erup- 
tions of  A.D.  1631  which  ran  down  the  rich  slopes  north  and 
east  of  Herculaneum  and  probably  did  flow  over  the  ash  under 
which  many  a  splendid  villa  lay  buried  deep.  This  view  was 
strengthened  when  it  was  reported  as  the  result  of  excavations 
that  it  was  difficult  to  extract  the  treasures  of  Herculaneum 
because  the  ground  in  which  they  were  buried  was  so  hard. 
But  the  lava  of  A.D.  1631  and  of  1794  (see  map)  did  not  touch 
the  villas  which  had  been  buried  centuries  before  under  a  vast 
accumulation  of  what  probably  fell  as  dry  ash,  except  where 
caught  by  the  rain.  Nor  did  these  later  lava  flows  go  near  the 
town,  because  as  we  have  shown  (pp.  36 — 39)  when  a  stream  of 
lava  cooled,  it  formed  a  ridge  on  which  the  towns  and  villages 
were  afterwards  built  and  subsequent  flows  did  not  follow  the 
ridge,  but  the  hollow  ground  on  either  side  of  it. 

By  and  by  it  was  realised  that  Herculaneum  had  not  been 
originally  overwhelmed  by  lava  but  by  a  volcanic  ash  which 
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had  become  consolidated  and  was  in  places  exceedingly  hard. 
This  material  is  known  under  various  names :  tuff,  volcanic 
tuff,  tufo,  tufa,  peperino,  trass. 

Tuff  is  the  word  most  commonly  used  when  the  ash  is  so 
far  consolidated  as  to  break  into  lumps.  Volcanic  tuff  was 
introduced  because  the  word  tuff  was  applied  also  to  calcareous 
tuff  or  calc-tuff,  as  it  is  abbreviated,  which  is  the  same  as 
travertine.  This  is  the  more  or  less  porous  rock  formed  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  such  waters  as 
those  of  Tivoli  the  ancient  Tibur,  from  which  "Lapis  tiburtinus," 
shortened  into  "  Travertino,"  was  derived.  It  owes  its  porous 
or  vesicular  texture  to  irregularity  of  deposition  or  the  occur- 
rence of  vegetation,  moss,  grass,  &c.,  over  which  the  saturated 
water  splashed.  Although  volcanic  conditions  are  favourable 
for  the  formation  of  travertine,  there  is  nothing  volcanic  about 
it,  and  it  may  be  formed  under  a  bridge,  in  a  cave,  or  anywhere. 
It  was  once  proposed  to  apply  the  Italian  word  tufo  to  the 
volcanic  tuff  and  tufa  to  the  calcareous  tuff,  but  the  suggestion 
has  not  found  favour.  Ordinary  volcanic  tuff  is  often  very 
calcareous  from  fragments  of  limestone  thrown  out  with  the 
ash  or  the  carbonate  of  lime  interstitially  redeposited,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  ash  into  a  hard  cement,  or  even  less  hard 
but  still  solid  mass,  depends  among  other  things  upon  the 
presence  of  this  lime.  Trass  is  the  German  word  used  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  volcanic  tuff. 

What  we  have  to  consider  in  Herculaneum  is  tuff. 

The  deposits  which  cover  Pompeii  are  simpler  and  more 
easy  to  examine  and  yet  belong  to  conditions  so  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  to  do  with  in  Herculaneum  that  we  must 
refer  to  them.  Pompeii  was  built  upon  the  rising  ground 
formed  by  a  great  lava  flow  but  no  lava  has  ever  invaded  the 
city.  There  was  no  lava  flow  in  A.D.  79  :  all  the  lava  was 
blown  out,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  pumice  of  A.D.  79 
appears  to  be  made  not  of  ancient  debris  like  the  scoriae  of 
1906  but  of  new  magma.  The  dust  and  ash  and  pumice  shew 
distinct  stratification,  but  there  is  nothing  to  give  us  the  date 
of  the  several  layers.  Over  some  parts  of  the  ruins  we  find 
traces  of  ponds  and  the  components  of  the  ash  sorted  by  water. 
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Wlion  we  l)av(!  a  layer  coinposod  In-rgcily  of  l(3Ucib(3  crystals 
we  may  cx})lain  it  by  .supposin^^  th;it  the  mat(3rial  had  been 
resorted  by  water  or  tliat  a  loosely  compacted  lava  containing 
Icucite  crystals  had  been  blown  into  the  air,  when  of  course 
the  solid  crystals  would  fall  faster  than  the  ash  and  therefore 
be  arranged  in  separate  layers.  There  is  a  good  example  by 
the  house  in  Pompeii  with  the  amphoras  built  into  the  wall. 
Here  also  we  see  evidence  that  the  ash  was  consolidated  after 
it  had  fallen,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every 
hardened  mass  was  once  a  sort  of  mud  river,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  sections  in  which  the  upper  part,  as  far  as  the  rain 
water  had  soaked  in,  is  a  fairly  solid  tutf  while  the  lower  part 
is  a  loose  dusty  ash. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Herculaneum  we  find  the  same  thing, 
some  of  the  tuff  is  hard  and  solid  while  some  can  be  easily 
scraped  away  with  a  knife.  In  the  wall  of  rock  left  around  the 
new  excavations  on  the  side  nearest  the  sea  the  material  is  a 
dark  red  or  gingerbread  coloured  mass  that  stands  easily  in  a 
vertical  cliff  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  but  is  easily  cut.  Of 
course  where  such  a  deposit  has  got  wet  and  hardened  against 
mortar  and  plaster  it  unites  with  it  so  that  large  pieces  of  the 
wall  and  adjacent  tuff  break  away  together. 

The  tuff  which  has  buried  the  theatre  is  similar  and  most 
of  it  can  be  quarried  or  removed  from  sculpture  or  other 
objects  of  interest  without  difficulty  and  without  injury  to  the 
marble  or  bronze.  These  great  masses  of  ash  are  of  a  very 
uniform  degree  of  coarseness,  more  so  than  we  should  expect  in 
such  a  material  had  it  been  showered  down  in  one  or  in  many 
eruptions,  but  we  do  find  that  after  the  first  winnowing  has 
taken  place  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  a 
great  uniformity  in  the  finer  portions,  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  falling  and  fallen  ash 
was  caught  and  carried  down  the  slopes  and  hollows  by  the 
heavy  rain  we  see  that  a  further  sorting  must  have  taken  place 
and  the  deposit  is  just  such  as  would  be  produced  by  continuous 
accumulations  of  rain-wash,  in  which  the  water  would  have 
picked  up  and  transported  to  the  same  place  ash  of  the  same 
size  and  texture.    The  loams  left  by  flood  water  and  the  ordi- 
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nary  rain-wash  at  the  bottom  of  any  slope  are  generally  very 
uniform  in  texture,  except  where  lines  of  coarser  material  have 
here  and  there  been  washed  out  and  carried  along  by  gushes 
of  greater  velocity  and  power,  and  such  lines  of  larger  fragments 
are  not  unknown  in  the  tuffs  of  Herculaneum.  If  as  we  have 
above  explained  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  theatre 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  "  Vallone"  close  up  to  the  south-eastern 
side,  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find  evidence  of  the  rain-wash 
from  the  higher  ground.  The  massive  building  would  catch  and 
hold  it,  and  the  water  running  down  the  streets  would  here 
gather  in  greatest  force.  Accordingly  here  we  see  that  the 
tuff  is  of  generally  uniform  texture,  but  contains  here  and  there 
lines  of  larger  fragments.  Mrs  Hughes  found  here  in  situ  near 
the  base  fragments  of  pottery  and  broken  brick  imbedded  in 
the  tuff,  and,  in  the  holes  and  corners,  masses  of  debris  lie 
heaped  together.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  due  to  any 
outburst  of  mud,  or  even  water,  from  the  mountain.  This 
sort  of  tuff  could  not  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  volcano. 
It  is  ordinary  rain- wash  such  as  might  be  produced  to-day  if 
a  heavy  shower  fell  on  unconsolidated  ash.  From  these  obser- 
vations also  it  is  clear  that  Herculaneum  is  buried,  not  under 
lava,  rarely  under  natural  cement,  but  generally  under  locally 
more  or  less  consolidated  tuff. 

We  must  remember  the  manner  in  which  the  ash  falls,  and 
what  happens  to  the  various  kinds  of  building  as  the  ash  is 
heaped  up.  When  the  ash  had  been  falling  for  some  time  the 
weight  on  the  roof  must  in  many  cases  have  proved  more  than 
it  could  sustain,  and  the  roof  and  floors  must  have  been  crushed 
down.  This  happened  in  the  eruption  which  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  The  covered  market  and  other  build- 
ings in  Naples  suddenly  collapsed,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
ash  which  had  accumulated  on  the  roof.  But  in  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  much  ash  would  have  got  in  before  this  happened, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  rooms  were  wholly  or  partly  open  to 
the  air,  and  the  ash  fell  and  was  blown  about,  entering  through 
doors  and  unglazed  windows,  down  chimneys  and  skyUghts, 
insinuating  itself  through  the  smallest  hole  or  crevice,  like  the 
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sand  in  an  hour  glass,  and  filling  up  the  rooms  and  every 
cranny  and  corner  in  them. 

We  are  able  to  see  by  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  ash 
and  ruins  whether  the  houses  had  been  partly  destroyed  by 
the  earthquakes  wliich  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the 
outburst  or  had  been  crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  ash  that 
fell  later.  If  the  earthquakes  had  shaken  down  the  upper  part 
of  the  houses  before  they  were  buried,  we  should  find  the  ruins 
on  the  floor  and  the  ash  above  them,  but  the  floor  of  the  houses 
is  generally  deeply  covered  by  ash.  If  the  ash  had  partly  filled 
all  the  accessible  rooms  before  the  roof  and  partitions  broke 
down,  the  fine  dust  would  cover  the  floors  and  the  ruins  rest 
upon  it  at  a  higher  level.  This  seems  to  have  been  so  com- 
monly the  case  at  Pompeii,  that  we  must  infer  that  the  true 
explanation  is  that  the  houses  were  not  crushed  down  until  a 
good  deal  of  ash  had  got  into  the  lower  rooms. 

The  uniform  level  to  which  all  the  buildings  are  reduced  in 
Pompeii  is  partly  due  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the  work  of 
subsequent  excavators  seeking  building  material.  There  was 
an  average  depth  down  to  which  it  paid  them  to  dig,  but 
owing  to  the  depth  and  mode  of  interment  Herculaneum  could 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  in  this  way. 

When  we  are  examining  the  ruins  of  cities  that  have  been 
buried  under  lava  or  ashes  or  mud,  or  been  overthrown  by 
earthquakes,  or  have  crumbled  down  under  tempest  or  decay,  or 
have  been  despoiled  by  man,  we  must  in  each  case  take  account  of 
many  different  agencies  simultaneously  or  successively  at  work. 

The  ordinary  operations  of  nature  have  not  ceased  since  the 
great  catastrophe  of  A.D.  79.  Not  only  have  there  been  recur- 
rences of  volcanic  activity,  but  we  have  to  consider  also  the 
action  of  the  wind,  rain,  and  infiltering  waters  in  rearranging 
and  modifying  the  material  that  covered  the  city.  Water  has 
gathered  in  the  hollows,  and  soaked  into  the  pozzuolana  here 
and  there,  sometimes  hardening  it,  sometimes  causing  its  decay. 
Inequalities  have  been  filled  up  by  rain-wash  or  wind-borne 
sand  and  dust,  and  these  deposits  are  hard  to  distinguish  from 
the  ash  that  fell  in  A.D.  79. 
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There  are  also  sections,  as  for  instance  that  within  the  area 
of  the  house  in  Pompeii  with  the  row  of  long  narrow  amphorae 
in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  partition  walls,  in  which  there 
are  alternations  of  fine  black  comminuted  lava  and  layers  of 
larger  fragments  of  pumice.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  whether  such  deposits  owe  their  stratified 
character  to  the  showering  down  of  fragments  of  various  size 
and  specific  gravity  from  great  heights,  or  whether  some  of 
them  may  not  have  been  sorted  by  the  rain  water  which  was 
such  a  usual  accompaniment  of  volcanic  outbursts.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  deposits  of  ash  now  seen  in  Pompeii  which 
have  been  consolidated  by  moisture  converting  the  ash  into 
cement.  Perhaps  they  have  not  the  proper  texture  or  the  due 
proportion  of  lime  or  iron  oxides  or  other  ingredients  to  cause 
it  to  set  readily.  Some  beds  in  this  section  consist  largely  of 
crystals  of  leucite  which  have  no  tendency  to  cohere — and  some 
are  full  of  land  shells — which,  of  course,  have  been  washed  off 
the  surface. 

After  that  great  catastrophe  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
must  have  been  represented  by  groups  of  mounds,  and  project- 
ing ruins  must  often  have  been  covered  up  in  later  times  by 
the  light  ash  lifted  by  the  wind.  Layard  says  that  he  some- 
times found  the  remains  of  Nineveh  covered  to  a  depth  of  20  feet 
by  fine  sand  and  dust  blown  from  off  the  plains  and  mixed  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter. 

These  considerations  incidentally  direct  our  attention  to 
sources  of  error  in  collecting  buried  objects  of  chronological 
value.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  such  cases  to  watch  the 
nature  of  the  covering  accumulation  because  w^hen  we  have  to 
do  with  sand  or  dust  for  instance  we  find  that  large  and  heavy 
objects  are  not  blown  away,  but  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hollows  thus  formed,  while  the  light  sand  is  shifting  to  and  fro 
with  the  swirl  of  the  wind.  Thus  objects  of  very  different  age 
are  found  lying  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Culbin  sands, 
near  Nairn,  where  flint  arrow  heads  and  coins  of  the  17th 
century  are  found  in  the  same  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hollows  between  the  shifting  dunes. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  too  that  there  is  much  in  modern 
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Italy  like  wliat  was  there  in  the  first  cetitui-y,  and  sometimeH 
old  Roman  roads  have  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  of  some  importance,  therefore,  to  observe  such  tilings  closely 
to  see  whether  we  can  detect  any  method  of  discrimination. 
In  the  ancient  roads  we  generally  have  the  great  blocks  of  lava 
of  various  forms  and  sizes  fitted  together  irregularly  by  selec- 
tion of  natural  forms,  but  where  the  modern  streets  are  paved 
with  similar  material  the  blocks  are  dressed  so  as  to  lend 
themselves  to  a  regular  arrangement.  Sometimes,  however,  as 
in  the  Civil  Forum  at  Pompeii  we  have  a  pavement  of  large 
squared  stones.  In  repairs  of  ancient  paved  roads  the  modern 
workman  is  apt  to  run  into  a  linear  arrangement  of  the  blocks. 

Many  a  mediaeval  and  recent  road  has  been  buried  in  later 
outbursts  and  will  be  exposed  again  when  the  exploration  of 
Herculaneum  is  being  carried  out. 

As  is  well  known  water,  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  dissolve  the  silicates,  carries  the  silica  with  it  in  solution 
until  it  reaches  the  surface  where  the  silica  is  thrown  down 
and  builds  up  cones  and  fort-like  structures  such  as  are  seen 
around  a  geyser.  When,  however,  it  carries  the  disintegrated 
rock  in  suspension,  a  viscous  mass  is  seen  in  the  depths  below, 
advancing  and  receding  as  the  steam  accumulates  or  escapes. 
Such  a  mud  volcano  occurs  a  few  miles  below  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  muddy 
outpourings  of  Maccaluba\  in  Sicily,  appear  from  the  descrip- 
tions to  be  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  make  sure  that  this  is  not  the  sort 
of  material  that  we  have  to  deal  with  at  Herculaneum,  for  it  is 
fine,  homogeneous  and  compact,  and  if  hardened  would  be  very 
troublesome  to  excavate,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at 
Herculaneum  or  anywhere  in  that  region. 

There  are  also  sometimes  great  and  sudden  inrushes  from  a 
lake  or  the  sea  into  the  depths  of  a  volcano,  and  a  subsequent 
violent  ejection  of  large  bodies  of  water. 

If  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ash  falling  back  into  the 

1  Freeman,  E.  A.,  The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times,  Oxford, 
1891. 
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crater,  it  may  be  caught  aud  carried  out  by  water,  and  the 
ground  outside,  with  trees  and  other  vegetation,  torn  up  as  in 
ordinary  floods,  and  wood  and  sods  hurled  along,  and,  where 
the  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked,  the  debris  thrown  down, 
as  was  seen  in  some  of  the  great  eruptions  of  Cotopaxi,  and 
more  recently  in  those  of  the  West  Indies. 

But  there  is  no  sign  and  no  record  of  there  having  been 
anything  of  the  kind  on  Vesuvius,  and  the  material,  as  we  shall 
see,  does  not  agree  in  character  with  what  we  should  expect 
such  an  outburst  to  produce. 

There  is  another  class  of  deposit  of  far  more  common  occur- 
rence in  connection  with  volcanic  eruptions.  The  lava  which 
is  blown  in  fragments  up  into  the  air,  shattered  by  the  explo- 
sion, burst  by  the  expanding  gases,  and  ground  by  trituration 
of  fragment  against  fragment  forms  a  cloud  of  ash  which  settles 
around  the  cone  or  is  carried  by  air  currents  far  and  wide. 

Much  of  it  comes  down  dry,  and  is  hot  or  cool  according 
to  the  distance  it  has  travelled,  and  the  proportion  of  ash  in 
the  air. 

Herculaneum  has  not  yet  been  much  explored,  and  we 
have,  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  to  appeal  to  Pompeii  for 
the  proofs  of  the  character  of  the  eruption  that  destroyed  them 
both. 

Now  in  Pompeii  it  is  clear  that  the  material  was  a  fine 
volcanic  ash  and  light  pumice,  which  was  carried  by  the  wind 
and  dropped  quietly  on  to  the  city  in  the  midst  of  its  life  and 
activity.  It  would  not  appear  that  many  lost  their  lives,  and 
of  those  that  did  some  probably  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
cellars  and  thought  that  it  would  pass  like  a  thunderstorm. 
Some  remained  from  indecision  ;  some,  like  plunderers  in  a 
burning  city,  risked  and  lost  their  lives.  Dogs  were  left  chained, 
horses  tied  up,  and  perished. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  sudden  destruction 
of  life  by  poisonous  gases  at  Pompeii,  for  in  that  case  the  bodies 
would  have  been  found  lying  prostrate,  and  the  hmbs  flat  on 
the  ground,  as  they  could  not  have  been  held  up  after  death. 
But  in  the  casts  of  bodies  from  Pompeii  we  see  the  arms  and 
legs  sustained  in  various  rigid  postures.    The  only  explanation 
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is  thai;  wliih;  trying  to  avoid  bieatliing  tho  dust-laden  air  with 
sonic  deadly  vapours  still  tangled  in  the  ash,  and  included  in 
the  vesicuhir  cavities,  they  had  thrown  themselves  down  or 
sunk  exhausted;  but  when  they  lifted  arm  or  leg  as  the  ash 
was  covering  them  up,  the  limb  was  supported  by  the  dust 
that  fell  around,  and  they  could  not  draw  it  in  again,  so  that 
they  are  found  in  positions  that  they  could  not  have  retained 
after  death  on  a  flat  surface.  These  bodies  shew  no  marks  of 
having  been  killed  and  then  buried  in  ash,  but  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  the  ash  as  it  gathered  round  them. 

In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
the  cloud  of  choking  vapour  sometimes  poured  down  the  hill 
side  and  we  were  once  nearly  overpowered  by  it.  So  it  is 
probable  that  similar  currents  rushed  down  in  the  still  greater 
eruption  of  A.D.  79.  Indeed  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  so,  but 
everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  both  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  were  overwhelmed  by  ordinary  volcanic  ash,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  very  hot.  Small  fragments  that 
fall  round  the  crater,  to-day  are  so  hot  that  you  cannot  pick 
them  up :  large  pieces  are  shot  much  further  without  losing 
their  heat,  and  Pliny  found  as  he  approached  the  coast  that 
the  cinders  were  larger  and  hotter  than  further  out ;  but  fine 
ash  soon  gains  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Where  it  has  come 
but  a  short  way,  and  is  so  thick  that  it  has  raised  the  air  in 
which  it  is  to  about  its  own  temperature,  it  becomes  a  scorching 
blast  of  air  with  hot  cinders  in  it ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anything  of  this  kind  reached  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  during 
the  eruption  of  A.D.  79. 

The  decomposition  of  the  bodies  tended  to  harden  the 
immediately  surrounding  material  into  a  mass,  which  formed  a 
mould,  into  which  plaster  was  poured,  which  took  a  cast,  giving 
the  exact  form  and  position  of  the  body  which  once  filled  it, 
and  we  see  in  them  no  sign  of  their  having  been  buried  in  hot 
ashes.  The  fists  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  clenched,  but 
the  attitudes  are  those  of  persons  being  choked  and  tossing 
their  limbs  about,  rather  than  those  of  persons  drawing  their 
extremities  in  from  burning  cinders. 

The  other  objects  found  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
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bread,  fruit,  &c.,  &c.,  is  charred,  but  not  by  fire.  It  is  altered 
without  any  crisping  or  crumpling.  It  is  uniformly  changed 
by  the  same  kind  of  slow  oxidization  which  has  altered  the 
grain  and  other  food  of  lake  dwellings  into  charcoal.  There 
are  honeycombs,  the  forms  of  which  are  perfectly  preserved, 
i  wliereas  the  wax  must  have  been  melted  had  it  been  subjected 
to  any  considerable  heat.  It  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
wax  on  the  wax  tablet  which  I  have  described  from  dry  rubbish 
I     under  buildings  on  the  edge  of  the  King's  ditch,  Cambridge. 

If  wood  or  other  similar  substance  is  burnt  in  a  closed  kiln 
it  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  but  much  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  a  kind  of  slow  combustion  if  it  is  buried  in  a  damp  soil. 
From  an  examination  of  the  specimens  only,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  say  to  which  process  the  change  is  due,  and  we  must  have 
regard  to  the  surrounding  conditions. 

The  experience  of  the  recent  earthquake  of  San  Franciseo 
explains  how  fires  arise  from  falling  houses,  but  the  conditions 
of  Herculaneum  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  American 
city,  with  its  abundance  of  wood,  electricity,  gas  and  oil. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  excavated  under  the  garden  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Agostino  degli  Scalzi,  that  is  in  the  Casa 
dei  Papiri,  shelves  were  found  filled  with  what  looked  like 
small  uniform  pieces  of  wood  reduced  to  charcoal.  They  ap- 
peared to  show  the  rings  of  growth,  and  were  at  first  thought 
to  be  charcoal  for  firing.  They  were  therefore  supposed  to  be 
of  no  value,  and  only  some  of  them  were  preserved.  It  was, 
however,  afterwards  found  out  that  they  were  rolls  of  charred 
papyri,  and  by  placing  them  on  glued  paper  they  were  unrolled 
and  deciphered.  It  was  worth  some  trouble  and  cost  to  have 
obtained  well  authenticated  MSS.  of  that  date  as  we  were 
reminded  by  the  interesting  description  of  the  Greek  characters 
preserved  on  the  papyrus  rolls  which  was  given  here  by  the 
Sandars  Lecturer  on  Palaeography  on  March  4. 

Now  if  we  are  right  in  our  inferences  from  the  facts  observed 
in  Pompeii  we  cannot  explain  the  condition  of  these  Hercu- 
laneum papyri  to  anything  but  slow  subterranean  oxidization — 
and  we  must  treat  them  and  other  objects  found  here  as 
waterlogged  and  soaked,  not  as  burnt.    We  may  hope  that 
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CmtJu!!-  iiivcstigjilion  in.'iy  [)r()V(i  tha,t  oUi(!r  perishable  niaterial 
found  charred  in  Herculaneurn  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire  or  hot  ash,  but  to  the  less  destructive  influence  of 
slow  oxidization  when  buried. 

If  we  look  at  the  position  of  Herculaneurn  and  Pompeii 
relative  to  the  mountain  and  higher  ground  generally,  we  see 
that  Pompeii  has  and  would  then  have  had  little  water  flowing 
from  the  gently  sloping  surrounding  area.  Yet  we  see  in  some 
of  the  sections  that  the  material  has  been  resorted  by  water. 

Herculaneum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  closer  to  Vesuvius, 
and  torrents  of  rain  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour 
given  off  by  Vesuvius,  gathering  on  the  hill  side  above  the  city, 
must  have  rushed  seaward  over  the  lower  ground  on  either 
side  of  the  city,  along  the  streets,  and  down  every  slope. 

The  first  flush  would  sweep  them  clean  of  everything  that 
was  loose.  The  newly  fallen  ash  would  be  churned  up  in  the 
seething  flood  and  would  soon  choke  all  artificial  drains  and 
outlets,  and  stand  where  arrested  by  the  shape  of  the  ground 
in  a  pasty  mass  which  took  long  to  part  with  its  moisture. 
The  ash  that  fell  would  be  wetted  as  it  fell.  Lime  would  not 
be  wholly  wanting,  for  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  rises  through 
tertiary  limestones  which  were  being  calcined  and  ejected  and 
dissolved,  and  iron  oxides  are  conspicuous  everywhere,  while 
uncalcined  fragments  of  limestone  are  abundant  in  the  tuff. 
What  wonder  then  that  some  of  this  heaped  up  and  pressed 
and  slowly  desiccated  ash  should  become  consolidated  into 
something  like  concrete.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  it  w^as  all  of  the  same  character,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  see  that  it  is  not. 

These  outbursts  and  downfalls  were  not  continuous  nor  of 
uniform  intensity,  indeed  we  are  told  that  the  dark  cloud 
passed  over  Misenum,  but  did  not  at  first  deposit  much  ash 
there.  There  were,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  changes  of 
current,  and  the  ash  must  have  sunk  into  a  lower  atmospheric 
stratum,  travelling  in  different  directions,  as  we  learn  was  the 
case  in  the  recent  eruption  in  the  West  Indies,  where  people 
were  surprised  ,  to  receive  a  heavy  shower  of  ash  from  the  side 
remote  from  the  crater. 
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Fragments  of  marble,  of  brick,  of  pottery,  and  of  wood  are 
buried  in  the  ash  that  fills  the  theatre.  It  was  here  that  my 
wife  found  the  characteristic  pieces  of  Roman  ware  m  situ  in 
the  very  lowest  part  of  the  building,  and  on  the  table  there 
are  samples  of  the  same  tutf  containing  various  fragments  of 
building  material. 

The  reason  why  there  is  so  little  is  that  the  bricks  and 
pottery  were  heavy,  whereas  the  vesicular  lava  and  pumice  and 
the  ash  derived  from  them  were  very  light,  so  that  they  did 
not  often  get  sorted  together. 

If  then  Herculaneum  is  buried  in  ash  which  fell  directly  all 
over  the  city  and  by  rain-wash,  made  up  chiefly  of  this  ash, 
which  filled  the  hollows,  and  even  choked  the  harbour  so  as  to 
prevent  Pliny  from  getting  near  the  shore,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  some  will  be  consolidated  and  some  not. 

Surely  the  method  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  satis- 
factory results  is  to  test  the  ground  over  definite  areas  by 
borings  and  shafts,  and  to  begin  to  dig  in  the  softer  less 
consolidated  portions,  until  some  indications  of  thoroughfares 
or  of  important  buildings  may  encourage  more  complete  exca- 
vation. 

Pompeii  had  water  communication  with  the  sea  which  was 
cut  off,  perhaps  by  earth  movements  as  well  as  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ash  in  the  channels. 

Herculaneum  was  a  seaport  and  must  have  had  wharves 
and  landing  places  which,  in  "  the  tideless  dolorous  midland 
sea,"  would  mark  sea  level  very  closely,  the  differences  being 
due  more  to  wind  than  tide.  They  must  have  been  in  direct 
communication  with  the  inland  thoroughfares.  One  such  road 
runs  up  by  the  house  of  Argo,  a  group  of  buildings  which  shews 
something  of  the  importance  of  the  town  of  Herculaneum. 

I  should  advise  exploration  along  the  sea  front  with  a  view 
to  determining  all  the  principal  routes  from  the  harbour  inland. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  some  lead  to  the  business  part 
of  the  city  and  some  to  what  may  be  called  the  residential 
part. 

I  would  at  the  same  time  secure  the  vineyard  south  and 
east  of  the  house  of  Argo.    I  learned  that  the  probable  price 
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of  lllis  would  M.houl,  1500  Wro  \n)V  100  sfjiian!  incilrcis,  as  it 
is  agricultunil  land  and  not;  buill  u[)()n  or  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  that  i)urposc  at  j)r(js(;nt.  But  I  see  no  indication  which 
would  make  it  desira})le  to  begin  by  removing  the  tuff  over 
the  whole  of  this  area,  unless  the  excavations  along  the  sea 
margin  suggest  a  likcdy  line  of  advance. 

I  v.'ould  follow  the  road  already  known  to  rise  inland  from 
Argo's  house  and  also  try  to  find  the  principal  routes  to  the 
theatre,  and  reopen  the  excavations  made  by  Charles  III. 

But  first  of  all  I  would  prove  the  ground  by  digging  trial 
holes  all  over  the  site. 


Monday,  3  December  1906. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  vote  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Miss  Mary 
Bateson  was  proposed  by  the  University  Librarian,  Senior  Vice- 
President,  seconded  by  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  supported 
by  James  Bass  Mullinger,  Esq.,  and  carried  : — 

"  The  members  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Bateson,  and  they  desire  to 
record  an  expression  of  sincere  sympathy  with  Miss 
Bateson's  family  in  their  bereavement." 

The  Reverend  Alexander  Campbell  Yorke  read  a  paper 

on 
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Monday,  28  January  1907. 

The  Reverend  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

S.  Perkins  Pick,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
lantern-slides,  on 

The  Decay  of  Artistic  Handicrafts. 


Monday,  11  February  1907. 

The  Reverend  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Messrs  A.  J.  and  G.  Hubbard  read  papers,  which  were 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  on 

(1)  Neolithic  Dewponds. 

(2)  Neolithic  Man  in  the  Hills  and  Plains. 


Monday,  25  February  1907. 
Frank  James  Allen,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Reverend  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  read  a  paper  on 
Yetus  Liber  Archidiaconatus  Eliensis. 

This  subject  is  so  important,  and  is  treated  with  so  much 
elaborate  detail  by  Mr  Evelyn  White,  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  defer  the  publication  of  his  paper  for  the  present,  in  view  of 
the  time  which  would  be  required  for  proper  revision. 
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Monday,  2f)  April  1907. 
The  Reverend  W.  G.  Seaiile,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Baron  voN  Hugel,  M.A.,  read  the  following  paper: — 

Some  Notes  on  the  Gold  Armilla  found  in  Grunty 
Fen,  together  with  Mr  Isaac  Deck's  original 
account  of  its  discovery  in  1844. 

[The  substance  of  this  paper  only  was  read.] 

Over  sixty  years  ago  a  remarkable  find  was  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  consisting  of  a  gold  armilla  and 
some  bronze  celts.  These  objects,  shortly  after  their  discovery, 
were  acquired  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  but  no 
details  of  the  find  have  been  recorded  in  its  publications,  beyond 
a  note  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  armilla  (the  celts  are  not 
mentioned),  and  of  its  purchase  by  subscription  in  1845,  the 
year  following  its  discovery.  Further  mention  of  the  armilla 
is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Babington's  Ancient  Cambridgeshire, 
issued  1845,  with  the  additional  information  that  "  several 
palstaves  are  stated  to  have  been  found  with  it";  and  in  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  published  1888,  a  full  enumeration 
of  the  find  is  given,  viz. :  "  a  gold  armilla  and  three  bronze 
palstaves."  In  1846,  the  Rev.  James  Bulwer  figured  and 
described  a  gold  tore,  found  that  year  on  Bittering  Common, 
Foulsham,  Norfolk,  which  he  says,  judging  from  Mr  Deck's 
description,  resembled  in  all  particulars  the  Grunty  Fen 
example^  Lastly,  the  late  Sir  Augustus  W.  Franks  and 
Mr  Samuel  Birch  refer  to  this  armilla  in  their  respective 
papers  "  Gold  torques  found  near  Romsey,  Hants^ "  and  "  The 

^  Norfolk  Archaeology ,  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 
2  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  505. 
For  Isaac  Deck  read  Isaiah  Deck  throughout. 
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Tore  of  the  Celts ^"  but  by  the  latter  it  is  erroneously  stated 
to  have  been  found  at  Trumpington. 

These  meagre  data,  in  which  some  discrepancies  and  inac- 
curacies occur,  are  the  sole  records  of  the  find  which  I  can 
trace  in  any  archaeological  publications ^  This  dearth  of 
information  is  all  the  more  surprising,  seeing  that  a  long  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  discovery  was  not  only  written 
at  the  time,  by  the  late  Mr  Isaac  Deck,  the  well-known 
Cambridge  chemist  and  antiquary,  but  was  actually  read  by 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Society  in  the  spring  of 
1845.  This  paper,  which  had  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  has 
quite  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  my  friend,  Mr  John  E. 
Foster,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Society,  as  for  some  now 
unaccountable  reason  it  was  never  published  by  the  Society, 
but  was  preserved  by  being  reported  in  extenso  in  the  Gam- 
bridge  Chronicle  and  Jou7mal  of  March  1,  1845. 

Besides  describing  the  actual  finding  of  the  objects,  Mr  Deck 
offers  some  interesting  speculations  as  to  the  possible  origin 
and  age  of  the  armilla.  Such  speculations,  though  fresh  at 
the  time,  need  not  be  given  here,  as  sixty  years  of  archaeological 
investigations  have  brought  to  light  many  new  facts  bearing 
on  these  questions :  but  his  account  of  the  actual  discovery  and 
his  excellent  description  of  the  site  of  the  find,  I  here  append 
in  his  own  words.  These  notes  are  all  the  more  worth  chroni- 
cling, seeing  that  the  archaeological  interest  of  the  find  lies, 
not  so  much  in  the  value  of  the  beautiful  gold  ornament  which 
now  enriches  the  University  Collection,  as  in  the  evidence  of 
its  age  which  the  associated  bronze  celts  have  afforded. 

Mr  Deck's  account  is  as  follows  : 

"A  portion  of  Grunty-fen,  twelve  miles  N.E.  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  parish  of  Haddenham,  is  by  right  of  soil  appropriated 
to  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  vicinity,  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  turf.  A  poor  man  pursuing  this  employ- 
ment [in  August  1844]  after  digging  about  three  feet  through 

1  The  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  p.  368 ;  Vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

2  Particulars  of  the  Grunty  Fen  find,  which  I  sent  Count  Olivier  Costa  de 
Beauregard  before  I  had  seen  Mr  Deck's  account,  are  to  be  found  in  his  paper 
on  the  Saint-Leu  d'Esserent  Torques  (Caen,  1906). 
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the  usual  peal;  soil,  cauH;  upon  thro(i  very  porfect  bronze  celts, 
lying  contiguous  to  (jach  other,  in  form  nothing  materially 
differing  from  those  usually  found  in  the  fens  of  this  district. 
Twelve  inches  below  where  the  celts  were  deposited,  and 
rebounding  with  a  spring  that  threw  up  to  the  surprise  of  the 
labourer  a  portion  of  soil,  appeared  this  gold  ornament,  an 

helix  of  4  coils  3^  inches  diameter,  in  the  form  of  an  armilla  

The  metal  is  pure  gold  and,  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  particle  of  alloy;  and  to  this  purity  of 
the  metal  is  to  be  attributed  the  beautiful  state  of  preser- 
vation in  which  it  is  now  seen,  nothing  beyond  removing  the 
peat  soil  by  washing  having  been  done  to  it  since  it  was  found. 
No  trace  of  corrosion  during  the  centuries  of  its  deposit  can  be 
observed,  and  so  perfect  is  the  metal,  that  I  question  if  there 
is  a  diminution  of  three  grains  from  its  original  weight.  Its 
construction  appears  to  have  been  from  two  pieces  of  gold  plate 
being  bent  at  acute  angles,  soldered  together,  and  then  twisted, 
which  the  ductility  of  the  metal  would  readily  admit.  Thus 

was  formed  a  spiral  of  four  grooves  

The  basis  of  the  extensive  fens  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln- 
shire is  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays,  the  strata  above 
which,  constituting  the  original  soil,  is  black  gravel,  and  on  this 
was  found  the  torque,  from  which  an  interesting  geological  fact 
may  be  deduced  and  historical  data  arrived  at,  as  to  its  prob- 
able age.  Having  accurately  examined  the  locality,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  position  in  which  this  relic  was  found,  once 
formed  the  bed  of  one  of  those  various  rivers  of  which  traces  to 
this  day  may  be  found,  serving  as  outlets  to  the  then  deep 
morasses  of  the  country.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  discovery  some  few  years  since  of  an  ancient  British  boat, 
or  canoe,  formed  by  the  rude  process  of  excavating  a  large  tree, 
the  remains  of  which,  yet  in  a  perfect  state,  may  be  seen,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  inspection,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rectory- 
house,  at  Haddenham\  The  canoe  was  embedded  in  the  turf 
soil,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  direct  line 
from  where  this  antiquity  was  found,  and  as  the  original 

1  I  have  failed  to  trace  this  canoe  which  probably  was  allowed  long  since  to 
fall  into  decay.    A.  v.  H. 
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channel  of  the  river  is  now  choked  up  with  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  alluvial  soil,  the  canoe  offers  evidence  that  at  a 
remote  period  it  was  navigable.  The  celts  found  upon  the 
same  spot  above  the  torque  afford  some  data  of  inference,  as 
they  must  have  been  deposited  at  a  subsequent  period,  at  an 
interval  sufficient  to  form  the  growth  of  twelve  inches  of  the 
subaqueous  plant.  Sphagnum  palustre  [iHypnum],  which  here 
predominates  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  turf  soil\... 

In  respect  to  its  form  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied  it  is  probable,  from  the  rarity  at  that  period  of  such 
precious  articles,  that  it  might  be  used  for  various  ornamental 
purposes,  for  which,  from  the  ductility  of  the  metal,  it  was 
well  suited.  The  one  figured  and  described  in  vol.  XXVll,  p.  400, 
of  Archaeologia  found  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  in 
Cheshire,  in  1831,  and  now  in  his  possession,  is  exactly  similar 
in  pattern  and  size  to  that  now  exhibited,  and  is  denominated 
a  bracelet,  and  it  is  so  figured  in  that  excellent  and  useful  work, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Aiitiquities.  It  might  have  been  used 
as  such,  but  the  position  of  the  solid  terminations  militates 
against  its  being  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  I  consider  that 
it  was  formed  into  its  present  shape  to  make  it  more  convenient 
for  secreting  or  conveyance,  being  certainly  a  more  portable 
form  than  that  of  a  girdle,  for  which  it  was  evidently  intended. 
The  terminating  hooks  would  thus  form  the  necessary  connect- 
ing link.  What  will  give  weight  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  the 
one  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  precisely  in  length, 
weight  and  pattern  similar  to  the  one  now  before  you,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  girdle,  and  believed  by  Mr  Hawkins  and  others  to  be 
such.  It  might  likewise  have  been  occasionally  used  as  a 
female  ornament  for  the  hair.  This  idea  was  suggested  by 
observations  on  the  many  beautiful  head-ornaments  in  gold 
which  I  have  recently  examined  in  the  British  Museum,  taken 
from  the  Etruscan  tombs." 

From  Mr  Deck's  account  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 

^  The  rate  of  growth  of  peat  is  very  variable  according  to  local  environments, 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  as  much  as  a  foot  in  ten  to  twenty  years,  as  has  been 
proved  by  actual  observation  in  France  and  elsewhere  (see  Geikie,  Text  Book  of 
Geology,  4th  edition,  p.  608).    A.  v.  H. 
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objects  were  biuiod  at  the  sainc  time  a,n(l  with  some  care:  the 
annilla  below,  the  three  palstaves  ranged  above.  Assuming  then 
that  a  hole  was  dug  and  a  clod  of  peat  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  disposal  of  the  armilla,  that  this  clod  was  replaced  in 
the  hole  and  that  the  celts  were  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
peat,  the  remaining  cavity  being  filled  in  and  levelled,  we  would 
not  only  satisfactorily  account  for  the  twelve  inch  "growth"  of 
peat  which  was  found  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  bronzes, 
but  for  the  rebound  with  which  the  armilla  surprised  the  turf- 
digger,  when  he,  with  his  spade,  first  relieved  it  of  its  super- 
incumbent weight  of  peat.  But  the  fact  that  palstaves  were 
found  above  and  not  below  the  armilla  is  the  point  of  greatest 
moment  connected  with  the  find. 

So  many  of  the  prehistoric  gold  ornaments  preserved  in 
museums  have  no  data  of  any  sort  attached,  or  form  but  the 
remnants  of  associated  finds  (the  objects  of  lesser  value  having 
been  discarded),  that  it  is  most  satisfactory  that  this  particular 
find  should  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity,  and  with  such 
full  particulars  concerning  its  discovery. 

This  special  form  of  ornament,  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  funicular  tore,  has  a  special  interest  as  being  characteristic 
of  the  British  Islands.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  its 
distribution  on  the  Continent  appears  to  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  North-West  extremity  of  France,  for  there,  and  there 
alone,  out  of  the  British  Islands,  have  the  few  foreign  gold 
ornaments  of  this  type  been  found,  and  all  the  continental 
examples  of  gold  gorgets  of  Irish  type  are  likewise  trace- 
able to  this  one  restricted  area.  Considering  these  facts 
Count  Olivier  Costa  de  Beauregard,  the  French  archaeologist, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  prehistoric  gold  ornaments 
of  his  country,  has  recently  expressed  his  opinion  that  all  the 
French  "torques  d'or  a  croches  trongoniqaes "  were  probably 
directly  derived  from  our  islands^  In  the  same  paper  he  gives 
a  map  shewing  their  distribution,  and  by  a  careful  study  of 
such  bronze  objects  as  were  found  associated  with  them,  he  is 
able  to  date  these  French-found  tores  as  belonging  to  the 

^  Le  Torque  d'or  de  Saint-Leu  d^Esserent  (Oise).  Congres  Arch^ologique 
de  France.    Caen,  1906. 
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Actual  size 

Gold  armilla  from  Grunty  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  1844. 
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second  half  of  the  Bronze  Age,  namely  that  of  the  socketed  celts. 
To  this  period  also,  a  number  of  our  tores  may  be  assignable, 
but  the  Grunty  Fen  example,  found  as  it  was  with  three  celts 
of  the  same  definite  type  gives  us  a  fixed  point  in  relative 
chronology  which  some  day  may  be  estimated  in  years.  At 
present  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say  more  than  that  the  palstave 
belongs  to  the  later  Bronze  Age,  and  that  it  and  the  socketed 
celt  overlapped  if  they  did  not  run  concurrently.  They  are  of 
the  rarest  occurrence  in  burial  deposits,  the  latter  being  known 
from  various  finds  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  very  end  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  well-developed  a 
form  of  personal  ornament  should,  for  lack  of  data,  so  recently 
as  1860,  be  ascribed  by  experts  to  the  4th  or  5th  century  after 
Christ  ^ 

As  to  the  manifold  uses  to  which  these  gold  tores  may 
liave  been  put.  To  judge  by  their  shape  they  were  worn, 
either  round  the  neck,  pendant  on  the  chest,  or  as  a  girdle 
round  the  waist,  and  the  large  hooks  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided point  to  their  having  been  primarily  devised  for  such 
purposes.  But  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Grunty  Fen  example, 
they  have  been  adapted  for  use  as  armlets  or  anklets  by  being 
coiled  spirally,  in  which  instances  the  hooks  can  only  be 
considered  as  ornamental  terminals.  The  evolution  of  this 
conventionalised  pattern  of  hook,  from  a  purely  utilitarian  form 
of  hook-fastening,  remains  still  to  be  traced.  Mr  Deck  and 
some  later  archaeologists  have  suggested  that  the  same  orna- 
ment may  have  been  worn  in  all  these  various  ways  by  being 
coiled  or  uncoiled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  With  the 
slimmer  forms  of  tores  this  may  have  been  done,  but  to  do 
so  with  a  strand  as  stout,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  variety 
under  consideration,  would  be  no  easy  operation ;  indeed  the 
ornament,  if  submitted  to  such  a  trial,  would  very  soon  lose 
all  shape  and  beauty. 

The  figure  of  the  armilla  (Plate  II.)  shews  all  the  details 
of  its  form,  but  the  composite  character  of  its  funicular  band, 

1  Samuel  Birch  (1845),  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  p.  379,  quoted  by 
A.  W.  Franks  (1860),  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  506. 
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to  wliicli  Mr  Deck  alludes  in  his  paper,  cannot  be  made  clear 
without  further  illustration. 

The  process  of  manufacture  was  as  follows :  two  ribbons 
of  gold  (fig.  A),  about  1140  mm.  (45")  long,  6  mm.  wide,  and 
J  mm.  thick,  were  folded  along  the  middle  to  a  right  angle 
(fig.  B),  attached  (?  with  some  kind  of  resinous  flux),  apex  to 
apex,  and  were  then  twisted  together  into  the  finished  strand 
(fig.  C),  resembling  a  left-handed  screw  of  four  threads  with 
cruciform  section.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  spirals  of  the 
armilla  itself  follow  the  trend  of  the  twist,  and  are  accord- 
ingly left-handed,  which,  by  examination  of  specimens  in  the 


British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  rule\  With  very  few  exceptions  the  tores  made  of 
bronze  follow  the  same  rule 2,  though  when  twisted  up  into 
armillae  they  occasionally  shew  right-handed  spirals,  such 
examples  possibly  forming  one  of  a  pair  of  armlets.  The 
models  from  which  the  above  figures  were  taken  are  made  of 
copper.  These  metal  bands,  though  so  much  larger  and  stouter 
than  those  of  which  the  armilla  is  composed,  were  found  to 
twist  quite  readily  and  without  being  subjected  to  heat,  one 
end  beings  fixed  in  a  heavy  metal  plate  during  the  process  of 
twisting. 

1  In  the  East  right-handed  screws  are  a  comparatively  recent  European 
introduction. 

2  A  bronze  tore  from  West  Buckland  figured  by  Evans  (Bronze  Implements, 
fig.  468,  p.  377)  shews  a  right-handed  twist.  In  the  heavy  Danish  type  of 
bronze  tores,  to  produce  a  symmetrical  decoration,  both  right-  and  left-handed 
screw-twists  sometimes  occur  on  one  and  the  same  example.  * 
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Fig.  1  Fig.  2  Fig.  3 

\  Reduced  scale 

Bronze  celts  found  with  gold  armilla. 
Grunty  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  1844. 
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Description  of  the  objects  : 

Armilla  (Plate  11.) :  Of  the  funicular  four-flanged  variety,  the  massive 
hook-terminals  of  the  truncated-cone  pattern,  shewing  a  basal  bead 
fashioned  of  two  plates  as  above  described,  and  twisted  into  three 
complete  and  two  incomplete  left-handed  spirals,  of  about  80  mm.  in 
diameter,  which,  inclusive  of  the  hooks,  would,  if  straightened,  measure 
1208  mm.  (or  47-5"). 

Dimensions : 

Band  :  length  1079  mm.,  diameter  7  mm. 

Hooks :  length  (round  bend)  63  mm.  and  66  mm.  respectively. 

„       diameter  (of  neck)  4  mm.,  (of  end)  6  mm. 
Weight:  5  oz.,  7*20  dwts. 

Palstaves  (Plate  III.) :  Three  one-looped  examples  of  similar  form,  but 
representative  of  two  distinct  varieties  of  decoration,  viz. : 

Two  (figs.  1  and  2),  of  similar  design,  bear  on  either  face,  below  the 
stop  ridge,  a  triangular  depression,  through  which  passes  a  vertical  rib 
to  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge,  and  very  faint  marginal  beads  give  the 
face  a  double-fluted  appearance.  This  effect  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
better-cast  example  (fig.  1),  which  is  the  larger  and  the  more  massive  of 
the  two.  Dimensions:  167  mm.  x  47  mm.,  and  165  mm. x43  mm.  respec- 
tively. 

One  (fig.  3)  bears  on  either  face  a  single,  stout,  vertical  rib,  which,  with 
the  sharp  slope  towards  either  side,  produces  a  ridged  appearance. 
Dimensions :  178  mm.  x  49  mm. 

The  examination  of  the  Grunty  Fen  armilla  led  me  to  make 
some  further  enquiry  as  to  the  construction  of  other  examples. 
Little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this  question 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  very  little  information  which  has  been 
published.  I  can  only  find  the  two  following  notes  on  the 
subject,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  method 
adopted  in  fashioning  the  Grunty  Fen  armilla  was  not  the 
sole  method  of  making  these  ornaments. 

In  1851  Colonel  J.  A.  Lloyd  sent  a  letter  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  "  the  probable  method  adopted  by  the  ancient 
Druidical  workmen,  in  the  formation  of  their  torques^";  and  in 
1862  his  observations  were  confirmed  by  Wilde  who  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  construction  of  Irish  tores,  viz, : 
that  "In  the  more  complex  forms,  two  or  more  flat  strips 


1  Proc.  Soc.  of  Ant.  Vol.  ii.  1853,  p.  136. 
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of  motal,  joined  at  tlieir  inner  edges,  are  twisted  together 
spirally \" 

These  statements  have  now  been  kindly  verified  for  me  by 
Messrs  Edmond  Johnson  of  Dublin,  to  whom,  as  the  producers 
of  the  beautiful  replicas  of  ancient  gold  ornaments  preserved  in 
Dublin,  I  applied  for  fuller  information.  They  state  that  the 
variety  of  tore  in  question  "  is  made  by  joining  two  narrow 
strips  of  plate  to  one  double  the  width,  forming  four  complete 
right-angles,  and  then  twisting  (examples :  the  two  breast 
tores-  from  Tara,  Co.  Meath,  figured  in  Messrs  Johnson's  Cata- 
logue of  reproductions,  p.  36)."  But  some  Irish  examples  are 
not  of  composite  make,  and  Mr  Reginald  A.  Smith  informs  me 
that  the  Irish  tore  in  the  British  Museum  is  "  moulded,  in 
imitation  of  the  composite  specimens."  Through  his  courtesy 
I  have  also  received  further  evidence  that  the  Grunty  Fen 
armilla  is  not  an  isolated  variant  from  a  general  rule.  The 
well-known  gold  neck- tore  with  ring-money  attached,  from 
Boyton,  Suffolk^,  is  of  identical  make,  and  another,  a  three- 
flanged  example,  from  Ashill,  Norfolk,  likewise  in  the  National 
Collection,  appears  to  be  of  similar  construction.  Moreover 
the  tore  from  Bittering  Common,  Norfolk,  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  is  described  by  the  Rev.  James 
Bulwer  as  "formed  by  bending  two  flat  bars  of  gold  length- 
wise." 

We  thus  find  that  this  particular  form  of  funicular  tore  was 
made  in  three  different  ways  : 

The  East  Anglian  examples  of  two  bent  plates,  thus  and 
the  Irish  of  three  flat  plates,  thus  ^  ;  or  moulded. 

That  both  methods  of  making  composite  tores  should  have 
been  in  vogue  in  one  and  the  same  district,  at  least  contem- 
poraneously, seems  highly  improbable  seeing  that  the  use  of 
a  pair  of  bent  plates  is  a  distinct  advance  :  but  the  data  which 

^  W.  K.  Wilde:  Gat.  of  the  Antiquities  of  Gold  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  1862,  p.  72. 

2  Wilde,  p.  72,  described  the  larger  of  these  two  examples  as  being  "formed 
of  four  flat  bars  of  gold,"  but  this  no  doubt  is  due  to  a  superficial  examination. 

2  British  Museum  :  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Bronze  Age,  1904,  figure, 
p.  149. 
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I  have  been  able  thus  far  to  collect  are  of  course  quite 
insufficient  to  arrive  at  anything  like  definite  conclusions. 
Neither  have  I  so  far  been  able  to  obtain  any  particulars  on  this 
point  concerning  French  tores.  Such  information  would  be 
of  value,  as  the  method  employed  in  their  construction  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  their  origin. 
Sir  John  Evans  has  kindly  sent  me  a  sketch  of  a  tore  from 
Carcassonne  in  his  own  collection,  but  this  example  would 
appear,  by  its  star-shaped  section  (the  angles  of  the  cross  are 
filled  in)  to  be  one  of  the  moulded  examples. 


Monday,  13  May  1907. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mrs  Wherry  on 
The  Dancing  Towers  of  Italy  and  India. 

Capt.  Mark  Sykes  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  on : 

The  Plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Forests  of 

PONTUS,  AND  the  HIGHLANDS  OF  KURDISTAN. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 


Monday,  27  May  1907. 

The  Reverend  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

President:  John  Venn,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College. 

Vice-Presidents:  Arthur  Gray,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 
Thomas  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A,  Clare 
College,  Woodwardian  Professor. 

Ordinary  Members  of  the  Council :  Francis  John  Henry 
Jenkinson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  University  Librarian.  Ellis 
HovELL  Minns,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College.  Edward  James 
Rapson,  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  The 
Rev.  William  George  Searle,  M.A.,  Queens'  College. 

Treasurer:  Robert  Bowes,  13  Park  Terrace. 

Secretary:  John  Ebenezer  Foster,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
10  Trinity  Street. 
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The  Arretine  Vase  in  the  Archaeological  Museum,  Cambridge. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  H.  B.  Walters,  Esq.,  of 
the  British  Museum : 

The  Arretine  Vase  in  the  Cambridge 
Archaeological  Museum. 

The  Archaeological  Museum  at  Cambridge,  though  not  so 
well  represented  as  many  others  in  the  matter  of  Roman 
pottery,  contains  one  specimen  at  any  rate  which  is  of  unique 
character  for  Britain.  This  vase  is  not  indeed  a  recent  acquisi- 
tion, having  been  found  so  long  ago  as  1852  at  Foxton ;  but 
though  it  has  been  described  and  illustrated  more  than  once, 
it  has  not  so  far  had  justice  done  to  it  in  either  respect,  and 
I  therefore  make  no  apology  for  devoting  a  short  paper  to 
another  account  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  more  satisfactory 
illustration  (Plate  IV.). 

This  vase,  which  now  stands  in  one  of  the  centre  cases  of 
the  local  collection,  is  there  numbered  311.  It  was  first 
described  by  Professor  C.  C.  Babington  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  Society's  Gommunicatio'ns^,  and  is  also  referred  to  by 
the  same  writer  in  his  Ancient  Camhridgesliire^.  It  was 
figured  in  the  illustrated  quarto  Catalogue  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  issued  some  years  ago  by  the  Curator,  and 
also  forms  the  subject  of  a  short  note  by  Dr  Kriiger  in  the 
Korrespondenz-Blatt  of  the  Westdeutsche  Zeitsch^ift^,  a  journal 
published  at  Trier,  where  that  gentleman  is  now  Director  of 
the  Museum.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  right  place 
in  the  development  of  Roman  pottery,  but  unfortunately  his 
photograph  gives  a  very  poor  representation  of  the  vase,  and 
as  his  notes  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
English  readers,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving 
a  better  illustration  and  supplementing  his  remarks  on  its 
archaeological  character. 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  44.  2      38.  3  XXIII.  (1904),  p.  81. 
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Professor  Babiiigtoii'  tells  us  Uiat  in  F(;})ruary,  1852,  a  man 
while  ploughing  at  Foxton  put  his  foot  into  the  mouth  of  a 
large  amphora,  which  was  found  to  contain  "numerous  portions 
of  round  dishes  and  the  shattered  remnants  of  an  ornamented 
bowl."  The  district  is  not  one  in  which  many  other  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  vases  thus  found  formed  part  of  an  inteiincnt, 
and  the  amphora  perhaps  resembled  the  large  sepulchral  jais 
used  as  cinerary  urns,  of  which  examples  have  been  found  at 
Litlington,  not  far  away^ 

Though  found  in  fragments  and  unfortunately  far  from 
complete,  the  vase  was  put  together  and  restored  in  plaster 
where  necessary.  The  present  foot  is  modern,  but  the  rim 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  body  are  preserved.  To  quote 
Professor  Babington's  description :  "  The  red  bowl  is  about 
eight  inches  across  and  four  in  depth.  It  is  made  of  a  very 
soft  whitish  clay  and  coated  with  red  paste  of  the  same  tint  as 
the  '  Samian.'...The  softness  of  the  material  shews  that  it  must 
have  been  intended  as  an  ornamental  bowl  solely,  as  it  would 
not  have  borne  use.  Its  outside  is  divided  into  three  zones,  of 
which  the  two  lower  are  of  nearly  equal  width  and  ornamented 
in  relief;  the  upper  is  narrow,  plain,  and  forms  little  more  than 
a  rim.  The  lower  zone  bears  a  series  of  what  may  be  intended 
to  represent  large  feathers,  and  is  separated  from  the  middle 
one  by  a  transversely  scored  band.  The  middle  zone  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  figures  formed  of  the  fore-quarters  of 
two  horses  issuing  from  behind  a  kind  of  trophy,  alternating 
with  what  is  probably  intended  for  a  candelabra  "  (sic). 

This  description,  in  the  main  accurate,  requires  slight 
correction  in  one  or  two  particulars.  It  omits  to  point  out 
that  the  upper  frieze  is  bordered  along  its  upper  edge  with 
the  pattern  known  as  the  egg-moulding,  and  is  divided  from 
the  lower  by  a  raised  band  with  transverse  fine  hatchings,  of 
the  kind  which  Roach  Smith  compared  to  the  "  engine-turning  " 
on  the  back  of  a  watch.    The  "kind  of  trophy"  from  which 

1  Communications,  loc.  cit. 

2  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  p.  36  ;  Archaeologia,  xxvi.  p.  368  ff. ;  for  a  recent 
discovery  of  a  tumulus  at  Lord's  Bridge  see  Classical  Review,  Feb.  1908,  p.  27. 
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the  horses  issue  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  conventional 
ornament  composed  of  acanthus  leaves  and  stems.  Lastly,  the 
lower  frieze  of  pattern  styled  by  Babington  "  feathers  "  belongs 
rather  to  the  vegetable  than  the  animal  world,  and  is  perhaps 
a  representation  (of  course  conventionalised)  of  young  fern- 
fronds.  Dr  Kriiger  describes  them  as  flowers  of  the  tribe 
Papilionaceae.  The  "candelabra"  may  be  compared  with  a 
similar  ornament  on  a  fine  Arretine  vase  of  similar  form  from 
Capua  in  the  British  Museum^ ;  it  is  doubtless  intended  either 
for  a  lamp-stand  or  perhaps  a  table  for  burning  incense.  The 
horses  appear  to  be  meant  for  marine  creatures,  the  type  being 
derived,  as  Dr  Kriiger  suggests,  from  the  representations  of 
Nereids  on  marine  monsters  conveying  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
a  subject  very  popular  in  Hellenistic  art".  The  fern-frond 
pattern  is  one  not  at  all  uncommon  at  the  time  when  this  vase 
was  made;  it  is  found  both  in  the  pottery  of  Italy,  as  on  a 
fragment  from  Haltern  in  Westphalia,  and  in  that  of  Gaul^, 
and  is  almost  the  sole  instance  of  a  pattern  occurring  in  the 
Roman  ware  of  both  countries,  if  we  ignore  such  universal 
motives  as  the  hatchings  and  the  "  egg-pattern "  which  was 
afterwards  invariably  adopted  for  the  upper  edging  of  the 
designs  on  the  vases  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

The  form  of  our  vase  is  that  known  as  the  crater  or  mixing- 
bowl,  one  popular  at  all  periods  in  Greek  pottery,  but  seldom 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  preferred  metal  where  possible 
for  their  larger  vases,  and  in  fact  seldom  attempted  ornamented 
vases  of  earthenware  except  drinking-cups  and  bowls  of  com- 
paratively small  size.  Even  this  is  diminutive  as  compared 
with  the  average  Greek  crater.  We  may  also  note  the  absence  of 
handles,  a  feature  as  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Roman 
pottery  as  by  its  presence  in  that  of  Greece. 

This  form  appears  in  Roman  pottery  in  two  varieties,  one  more 
directly  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  is  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  vase  already  mentioned,  and  is  marked  by  its  straight 

^  Gat.  of  Roman  Pottery,  L  54. 

^  Cf.  Bonner  Jahrbucher,  xcvi.  p.  71. 

3  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Roman  Pottery,  M  5,  M  227;  Bonner  Jahrb.  xcvi.  pi.  6, 
No.  75;  Mitteil.  des  Altertums-Komm.  fur  Westfalen,  ii.  (1901),  pi.  6,  No.  9. 
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sidos  and  severer  outlirio,  as  contrasted  with  tlic  graceful  curves 
of  the  Cambridge  vase,  witli  its  tapering  base.  These  two  forms 
are  numb(ired  11  and  18  respectively  by  l)r  Dragendortf  in  his 
scheme  of  Roman  vase-shapes',  which  is  now  generally  adopted 
by  writers  on  this  subject,  in  default  of  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  satisfactory  names  for  the  different  varieties. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  what  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  our  vase,  apart  from  its  artistic  merits. 
In  the  centre  of  the  interior  is  stamped  in  relief  the  name 
CN  EI 

"x^l^  '  Gn{aei)  \^A'\tei  Xanthi'^.  The  two  lines  are  divided 
by  a  sort  of  herring-bone  pattern.  In  the  second  word  the 
letters  TE  are  conjoined,  while  in  the  third  the  letters  ANTH 
are  all  combined  in  a  sort  of  monogram.  Besides  this,  the 
name  XAKHI,  with  the  NTH  conjoined,  is  incised  on  a  small 
tablet  above  the  exterior  design.  On  the  analogy  of  the  stamps 
found  on  many  of  the  Arretine  vases,  we  may  regard  Cn.  Ateius 
as  the  owner  of  the  pottery  in  which  the  vase  was  made,  and 
Xanthus  as  the  slave  who  actually  moulded  it,  and  who  thus 
became  entitled  to  affix  his  name  to  the  design.  The  exterior 
stamp  is  the  "  artist's  signature,"  the  interior  one  the  stamp  of 
the  firm. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  maker  of  the  vase,  the  next 
point  to  be  considered  is  when  and  where  he  lived.  The  stamp 
of  Ateius  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Central  Europe,  and  in 
fact  about  300  instances  have  been  recorded ^  It  is  most 
frequently  found  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  more  rarely 
in  Southern  Italy,  and  still  more  so  in  Africa,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  North  and  Central  Italy,  and  in  Britain.  Besides 
Xanthus,  he  employed  three  other  slaves,  Zoilus,  Mahes,  and 
Euhodus,  and  as  these  names  often  occur  alone  without  Ateius, 
such  instances  are  reckoned  in  the  300  mentioned  above.  The 
only  other  examples  in  Britain  known  to  me  are  in  the  Reading 
Museum  from  Silchester.   In  Germany  over  a  hundred  examples 

1  Bonner  Jahrbucher,  xcvi.  plates  1-3. 

2  Wrongly  given  in  C.  I.  L.  vii.  1336,  1223. 

3  See  Nassauische  Annalen,  xxvii.  (1895),  p.  39  ff.  Some  of  these  300,  as 
noted  below,  must  belong  to  another  Ateius. 
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have  been  found  at  Neuss  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  others  in  the 
early  cemetery  at  Haltern,  in  Westphalia^,  which  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.  From  the  latter  we  are  enabled  to  establish 
Ateius'  date  satisfactorily  as  about  B.C.  10  to  a.d.  10^. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  pottery  at 
Arretium  was  just  at  its  height ;  but  are  we  justified  in 
regarding  Ateius  as  an  Arretine,  in  spite  of  the  character  and 
high  level  of  his  artistic  performances  ?  On  the  whole,  the 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  The  rarity  of  his  vases  in 
Italy,  as  compared  with  their  frequency  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  difference  between  his  pottery  and  that  of  the  Gaulish 
centres  of  manufacture  (which  did  not  come  into  being  before 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  some  thirty  years  later).  But  there  are 
certain  small  points  which  tend  to  shew  that  he  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Italian  and  Gaulish  industries.  In  the 
first  place  the  forms  of  crater  which  he  employs  (Dragendorff's 
11  and  13)  are  the  only  Arretine  forms  which  are  found  in 
Gaulish  pottery,  and  even  here  they  only  occur  in  the  earlier 
examples,  and  die  out  by  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Secondly,  the  practice  of  inserting  a  stamp  inside  an  ornamented 
vase  is  unknown  to  Arretine  pottery,  but  is  a  general  rule  at 
Condatomagus  (La  Graufesenque),  where  the  first  manufacture 
of  ornamented  pottery  was  set  up  in  Gaul.  These  and  other 
data  establish  Ateius  as  representing  the  transition,  and  we  can 
do  so  with  more  certainty,  as  no  other  fabric  but  his  has  been 
found  to  fill  in  the  gap^ 

As  to  the  region  in  which  he  worked  there  is  perhaps  more 
room  for  doubt,  especially  as  none  of  his  moulds  have  so  far 
been  discovered.  But  having  regard  to  the  distribution  of  his 
stamps,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  worked  in  Southern  France, 
in  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

1  Mitteil.  des  Altertums-Komm.  fiir  Westfalen,  ii.  (1901),  p.  141  ff. 

^  See  on  this  potter  generally  Oxe  in  Bonner  Jalirh.  ci.  p.  22  ff. 
At  Pompeii  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  the  name  of  Ateius  is  found  in  a  stamp 
shaped  like  a  human  foot,  a  form  not  introduced  before  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Such  stamps  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  a  later  Ateius,  working  at  Arezzo  in 
the  Flavian  period  (Oxe  in  Bonner  Jahrb.  cii.  p.  28).  One  of  these  occurs  in 
England  at  Greenwich  (C.  I.  L.  vii.  1336,  69),  but  they  are  not  found  in  Germany. 
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Our  Cambridge  vase,  being  a  particularly  fine  piece,  was 
preserved  by  its  owner,  and  hence  its  appearance  at  a  later 
date  in  Britain,  in  the  tomb  of  some  Koman  officer  of  the  time 
of  Claudius. 

The  Cambridge  vase  stands  almost  by  itself  as  an  example 
of  an  Arretinc  ornamented  vase  exported  to  Britain.  But 
fragmentary  specimens  are  not  unknown.  There  are  some 
half-dozen  in  the  British  Museum,  all  found  in  London,  and 
another  was  recently  found  at  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire  and 
exhibited  by  Professor  Haverfield  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^ 
Plain  vases  with  Arretine  stamps  are  also  sometimes  found. 
But  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  must  belong  to  the  period  before 
the  conquest  by  Claudius,  and  are  only  accidental  exportations. 

Though  we  can  find  no  British  parallel  to  our  vase,  yet  in 
Germany  a  recent  discovery  at  Mainz  ^  enables  us  to  institute  a 
very  interesting  comparison  with  two  other  vases,  both  the  work 
of  Ateius,  which  came  to  light  in  1901,  and  are  now  in  the 
museum  of  that  town.  Illustrations  of  both  are  given  on 
Plate  V.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  is  similar  in  form  to  our 
vase;  the  other  is  of  the  Form  11,  also  employed  by  Ateius. 
The  first-named  vase  is  also  stamped  in  exactly  the  same  form 
and  lettering  as  ours ;  the  latter  only  has  the  stamp  ATEI  on 
the  inside. 

The  vase  of  Form  13  has  for  its  main  design  a  continuous 
band  of  very  effective  scroll-work  with  foliage  and  small  rayed 
flowers ;  in  the  field  are  small  birds,  lizards,  grasshoppers,  and 
butterflies  or  dragon  flies.  The  scroll  is  obviously  a  prototype 
of  those  so  common  on  the  earlier  Gaulish  pottery  (bowls  of 
Form  29  made  at  Graufesenque,  A.D.  40 — 60),  and  has  more 
affinity  with  these  than  with  the  scrolls  on  Arretine  vases. 
But  the  whole  conception  is  naturalistic  rather  than  con- 
ventional, and  is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  the  chased  metal- work 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 

The  other  Mainz  vase^  is  of  far  greater  artistic  merit,  one 
of  the  finest  products  of  any  Roman  potter.   The  subject,  cranes 

1  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  xxi.  (1907),  p.  462. 

2  Lindenschmidt,  Altert.  uns  heidn.  Vorzeit,  v.  5,  pi.  28,  No.  503. 

3  Op.  cit.  No.  502. 
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Vases  by  Cn.  Ateius  found  at  Mainz. 
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hunting  for  insects  (dragon  flies  and  grasshoppers)  among  water- 
phints  is  extremely  life-like  and  naturalistic  in  its  treatment, 
and  affords  a  vivid  parallel  to  some  of  the  scenes  on  the  famous 
silver  chased  vases  of  Bosco  Reale.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  we  possess  of  the  imitation  of  metal-work  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  all  the  Roman  pottery  of  the  Augustan  period. 

A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on 
The  Morning  Star  Ceremony  of  the  Pawnee. 


C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII. 
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Report  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  YoiiKE  on  excavations  carried 
out  at  Fowlmcre. 

The  Round  Moat  at  Fowlmere. 

In  his  History  of  Cambridgeshire  (p.  14)  Mr  Conybeare 
speaks  of  the  Round  Moat  at  Fowlmere  as  a  British  earthwork. 
This  opinion  was  corroborated  by  Professor  Ridgeway,  who  in 
1899  ,  visited  the  spot  at  my  invitation.  The  members  of  the 
Society  made  an  excursion  to  it  in  1904,  and  the  former 
opinions  were  confirmed  by  those  qualified  to  judge.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  visit  the  Society  granted  £10  for  the 
purpose  of  excavation.  A  little  more  than  half  of  this  sum 
has  been  expended  during  the  last  six  weeks;  but  owing  to 
lack  of  labour  the  digging  has  been  very  limited.  The  following 
information  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Moat  lies  close  to  the  brook.  This  brook  is  the  un- 
worthy survival  of  the  "Wardington  River,"  which  geologists 
tell  us  fashioned  so  much  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  broad  bed  underlies  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  moat.  At 
a  depth  of  not  more  than  10  ft.  the  w^ater  is  struck. 

On  the  Parish  Enclosure  map  the  Moat  is  called  "  White's 
Close  " ;  and  one,  Robert  White,  appears  on  the  rent  roll  of  A.D. 
1447  (Addit.  Charters  27 ;  338).  It  is  meadow  land,  and 
there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  was  part  of  the  Domesday 
Book  ''pratum  omnibus  carucis."  To  this  it  no  doubt  owes  its 
survival  to  the  present  day ;  the  Bran  Ditch,  two  miles  distant, 
having  been  ploughed  out  since  enclosure  in  1845.  But  its 
immemorial  pasturage  has  not  saved  it  from  large  disturbance. 
The  bank  and  moat  are  heavily  timbered;  and  in  the  Jubilee 
year  (1887)  the  present  owner,  Mr  Edward  Wedd  of  Great 
Wakering,  planted  some  forty  trees  within  the  circumference 
of  the  moat ;  of  which,  however,  only  some  three  or  four 
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survive.  Two  men,  who  worked  at  this  Jubilee  planting, 
visited  our  excavations;  the  one  telling  us  of  a  sort  of  "well" 
into  which  had  been  thrown  a  lot  of  "broken  drain  pipes"  (?), 
the  other  saying  he  had  seen  unearthed  a  sort  of  yard  "all  paved 
with  cobble-stones."  But  neither  could  tell  us  of  the  spot,  or 
even  of  the  probable  situation.  "In  them  days  we  didn't  think 
of  such  things":  and  our  excavators  have  failed  to  light  upon 
them.  Somehow  a  sort  of  tradition  has  sprung  up  that  once  a 
large  house  stood  within  the  moat :  but  no  sign  of  foundation 
has  been  discovered. 

On  its  north  side  the  channel  of  the  moat  was  cleaned  out, 
some  six  years  ago,  for  use  as  a  pond.  The  rest  of  its  circum- 
ference is  silted  up,  as  we  found,  to  a  depth  of  about  6  ft. 
Professor  Hughes  had  warned  me  that  the  best  results  would  be 
attained  by  digging  in  this  silted  moat.  But  as  our  labour 
was  limited — for  most  of  the  time  we  had  only  one  man — it 
v,'as  thought  better  to  keep  to  the  lighter  work  of  exploring  the 
area  inside  the  moat.  Thus  only  one  hole  was  sunk  in  the  bed 
of  the  ditch. 

The  measurements  of  the  earthwork  are  as  follows : 


Length  E.  to  W.,  more  or  less,  300  ft. 

Breadth  N.  to  S.  200  ft. 

Base  of  bank,  35  ft. 

Height  of  bank  from  natural  level,  7  ft.  to  12  ft. 
Ditch,  width  at  top,  20  ft. 

Present  bottom,  below  natural  level,  5  ft. 
Actual  bottom  below  silt,  6  ft. 

Area,  by  survey,  1  a.  22  poles. 


On  the  S.  side,  about  100  ft.  from  the  W.  extremit}^,  is  a 
gap  in  the  bank,  possibly  an  old  entrance.  Inside  the  moat 
between  this  gap  and  the  W.  end  is  a  pond,  about  51  ft.  long, 
by  9  ft.  wide  ;  at  present  generally  dry.  Professor  Ridgeway 
thought  that  this  might  represent  the  original  water  supply 
for  the  camp.    It  is  planted  with  trees  on  the  banks. 

At  the  N.W.  curve  is  another  gap,  which  suggests  a  gate- 
way towards  Ashwell  Street.  A  modern  cutting  reveals  a 
section  of  the  bank  about  halfway  down  the  N.  side.  The 
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material  exposed  is  marl  and  flint;  probably  the  stuff  thrown 
out  in  making  the  moat. 

Ashwell  Street,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  crosses  the 
brook  about  1/3  mile  below  the  camp,  on  the  N.  side.    It  then 
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follows  the  brook  up,  and  bends  towards  Triplow  not  much 
more  than  200  yards  to  the  E.  of  the  camp.  At  its  nearest 
point  a  lane,  called  Lynch  Lane,  leads  southerly ;  and,  before 
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the  1845  enclosure  of  the  Parish,  passed,  as  the  trees  still  shew, 
not  more  than  30  yards  from  the  moat.  If  the  gap  on  the 
S.  bank  were,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  gateway,  it  must  have 
given  upon  this  Lynch  Lane.  The  N.W.  gap,  if  a  gateway, 
would  get  to  Ashwell  Street  by  the  lane,  which  starts  from  the 
corner  of  the  Rectory  garden,  known  as  Rectory  and  Moule's 
Lane,  and  which  passes  out  to  Long  Lane  and  Shepreth  Road, 
where  it  falls  into  Moor  Lane,  as  Ashwell  Street  is  there 
known. 

Inside  the  bank,  under  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  the  ground  is 
low.  The  slight  rise  in  the  middle  is  continued  to  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  enclosed  area.  From  this  raised  ground  on  its 
N.  side  a  narrow  strip  of  made  ground  runs  like  a  causeway 
to  the  bank,  but  without  apparent  exit.  To  the  E.  of  this 
"causeway,"  at  about  four  feet  down,  was  a  deposit  of  black 
mud  and  peat ;  shewing  the  existence,  in  old  times,  of  a  small 
swamp  within  the  area. 

Our  first  operation  was  to  cut  a  trench  round  the  interior 
front  of  the  pond,  in  the  hope  of  finding  either  pottery  or 
some  track  that  might  lead  us  to  the  site  of  the  huts.  In  both 
these  we  were  disappointed ;  as  we  found  nothing  save  a  few 
bone  fragments,  although  we  went  down  to  the  bed  clunch. 
Then  we  opened  a  trench  from  either  end  of  the  pond.  Re- 
moving about  2  ft.  of  silt,  a  bed  of  small  and  broken  black  flint 
was  laid  bare ;  apparently  artificial,  though  of  this  I  cannot 
speak  positively.  It  was  followed  to  the  centre,  where  it  ended 
at  the  edge  of  some  soft  mud.  Sinking  a  foot  through  this 
mud  we  came  to  water,  with  a  bed  of  flint  breccia  and  drift, 
through  which  we  were  able  to  push  a  bar  for  quite  two  feet. 
But  of  archaeological  yield  nothing.  The  water  stood  at  about 
10  ft.  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  flint 
bed  was  found  to  extend  to  the  bank  at  two  places,  where  we 
made  drives  on  the  N. 

The  engagement  of  a  second  man  enabled  us  to  put  him  on 
at  the  gap  on  the  S.  side.  A  trench  cut  to  the  bed  clunch 
through  the  gap  shewed  a  floor  of  flint,  perhaps  four  or  five 
inches  thick.  If  this  be  a  paving,  then  the  gap  was  a  gateway. 
But  if  it  be  only  the  lower  course  of  the  bank  then  the  gap  is 
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perforce  a  more  iiiodcni  cuU-iii^-.  .JusL  above  the  cluncli,  but 
below  this  flint,  a  small  cylindrical  stone  hammer  was  unearthed. 
A  yard  or  two  further  on  a  large  and  heavy  stone  hammer,  with 
triangular  side,  was  turned  u[)\  The  trench  was  continued  right 
on  to  the  moat,  following  the  batter  of  the  slope.  In  the  silt 
of  the  moat  were  found  at  various  levels  some  half-dozen  horse- 
shoes of  antique  shape,  without  clips  or  calkins.  At  a  depth  of 
6  ft.  through  the  silt,  water  was  reached:  but  just  above  the 
water  were  found  two  very  large  and  heavy  stones,  as  if  thrown 
from  the  bank  into  the  water.  They  may  be  the  artillery  of 
the  early  encampment.  A  few  broken  and  discoloured  bones 
were  found  at  intervals  along  the  trench. 

The  other  man  was  set  to  open  a  trench  through  the  central 
ridge.  Fifteen  yards  of  this  proving  barren  of  result,  although 
in  the  likeliest  spot  for  opening  out  hut  circles,  or  other  traces 
of  habitation,  he  was  set  to  open  a  trench  from  this,  E.  and 
N.E.,  so  as  to  avoid  the  disturbed  ground  round  the  "  Jubilee 
Tree"  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  Along  this  some  small  and 
much  broken  pieces  of  pottery  were  found ;  generally  of  poor 
quality,  and  apparently  of  British  make.  One  or  two  were 
tooled. 

This  man  left  us  after  his  second  day's  work  at  this  trench. 

Meanwhile  from  the  gateway  on  the  N.W.  the  other  man 
was  breaking  ground  with  little  result.  Occasionally  he  turned 
up  some  small  pieces  of  broken  pottery ;  just  enough  to  shew 
that  they  were  possibly  British.  He  made  a  cross  drive  to 
the  left  and  right,  i.e.  to  the  low  ground  and  the  high,  without 
finding  anything  of  interest :  and  his  drive  was  continued  to 
the  ridge  from  the  high  ground  across  the  low.  This  had  ap- 
parently been  raised  as  a  track,  for  it  consisted  of  broken  flint. 

After  the  departure  of  the  other,  we  put  this  man  on  to 
continue  the  trench  behind  the  "Jubilee  Tree."  When  it 
dipped  with  the  slope  of  the  ridge  to  the  low  ground,  at  a 
depth  of  about  4  ft.  was  opened  out  a  stratum  of  black  soil 
and  peat.  This  was  almost  at  water  level ;  and  in  it  was  found 
the  best  evidence  of  habitation,  in  numerous  pieces  of  broken 


^  But  see  penultimate  paragraph. 
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pottery  and  split  bones.  This  was  interesting  as  shewing  that 
the  swamp  was  there  while  the  camp  was  occupied. 

Just  before  deciding  upon  stopping  the  work,  we  put  this 
man  to  open  the  ground  on  the  high  ground  to  the  E.  of  the 
"Jubilee  Tree";  but  nothing  was  found  save  a  few  burnt  flint 
stones. 

The  result  of  the  digging  has  therefore  been  to  leave  the 
origin  of  the  Round  Moat,  in  Professor  Hughes'  words,  "  one  of 
the  enigmas  of  our  county."  The  stones  I  thought  to  be 
hammers  he  disallows,  attributing  their  shape  and  marks  to 
accident.  The  Professor  also  says  that  the  fragments  of  pottery 
and  bones  may  be  early  mediaeval,  and  not  British.  Only  the 
spade  can  solve  our  enigma. 

If  at  any  time  the  work  is  resumed  it  must  be  in  the  moat 
itself  But  the  digging  there  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  it  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour. 

A.  C.  YORKE. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr  E.  Wedd,  the 
owner,  and  to  Mr  W.  Jackson,  the  lessee  of  the  Bound  Moat, 
for  permission  to  dig  there.  Also  to  Mr  Rotter,  one  of  our 
members,  who  has  kindly  acted  as  paymaster  during  the 
operations. 

A.  C.  Y. 
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Monday,  21  October,  1907. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1906-7  was  presented  to  the 
Society  and  passed. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  work  of  the  Society  has  been  carried  on  with  success 
during  the  past  year  but  we  have  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  many 
prominent  and  active  members. 

The  loss  to  the  students  of  History  in  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Bateson  on  the 
30th  of  November  has  been  shown  by  the  obituary  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  many  journals  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  was  emphasized  at  the  meeting  called  to  consider 
the  form  which  a  memorial  should  take.  But  the  loss  to  the 
Society  was  a  more  personal  one.  Elected  a  member  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1896,  she  at  once  interested  herself  in  the 
work,  and  in  1901  the  Charters  of  the  Borough  edited  by 
Professor  Maitland  and  herself  were  published  at  the  joint 
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expense  of  tlie  Town  Council  and  of  the  Society.  This  was 
followed  in  1903  and  1005  by  the  publication  under  her 
editorship  of  the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of  Grace  Book  B,  as 
Vols.  ir.  and  ill.  of  the  Luard  Memorial  Series.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year  she  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Council 
and  was  nominated  for  membership  of  that  body,  to  which 
she  was  duly  elected.  Her  influence  and  helpfulness  were 
intimediately  conspicuous,  and  her  fellow-members  were  looking 
forward  to  the  advantage  the  Society  would  gain  from  her 
presence,  when  they  were  so  unexpectedly  called  on  to  meet  at 
her  graveside. 

The  death  of  Professor  Maitland  speedily  followed  that  of 
his  pupil  and  fellow-worker.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  render 
due  homage  to  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  characteristics. 
That  has  been  amply  done  at  home  and  abroad.  He  joined 
the  Society  in  1891  and,  as  has  been  above  stated,  edited  with 
Miss  Mary  Bateson  the  Charters  of  the  Borough.  His  decease 
on  the  19th  of  December  removed  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
names  from  the  roll  of  members. 

The  sudden  close  on  the  22nd  of  January  to  the  distin- 
guished career  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  who  had  been  a  member 
since  1885,  carried  off  one  who  had  done  much  for  Cambridge, 
but  whose  activities  were  mainly  directed  to  other  fields  of 
study  than  that  of  Archaeology. 

The  death  of  Edward  Milligen  Beloe  of  King's  Lynn  on  the 
22nd  of  March  has  made  a  great  gap  in  the  ranks  of  students 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  history  of  their  native  places. 
An  antiquary  by  heredity,  he  very  early  began  his  researches 
into  the  antiquities  of  King's  Lynn  and  its  neighbourhood,  on 
which  he  became  the  recognized  authority.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  occupations  as  a  lawyer  in  large  practice,  and  as  the 
local  antiquary,  he  found  time  to  give  our  Society  papers  in 
1890  on  the  Great  Fen  Koad  and  in  1895  on  the  Padders' 
Way. 

Cambridge  is  much  the  poorer  by  the  deaths  of  Prof. 
Newton  and  Dr  Kouth  both  on  the  7th  of  June  last.  The 
former  was  elected  a  member  in  1877,  the  latter  in  1887. 
Though  he  made  no  contributions  to  our  transactions,  Pjof. 
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Newton  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Society,  and  made  valuable 
additions  to  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  the 
foster-child  of  the  Society. 

We  regret  also  to  record  the  death  of  Dr  Waraker  who 
joined  the  Society  in  1890  and  died  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1907,  after  a  long  period  of  weakness. 

In  addition  to  these  very  serious  losses  by  death,  ten 
other  members  have  resigned,  most  of  them  because  they  have 
left  the  neighbourhood,  and  three  names  have  been  removed 
on  revision,  making  a  total  of  20,  Fifteen  new  members 
only  have  been  elected  as  compared  with  thirty-eight  in 
the  previous  year,  and  the  Society  has  therefore  actually 
diminished  in  numbers  from  301  to  296.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  list  of  honorary  members. 

After  the  exceptionally  busy  Session  of  1905-6  a  reaction 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  but  the  falHng  off  in  the  supply 
of  material  for  meetings  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  responsible 
official.  Happily  this  feature  has  not  continued,  as  the 
ensuing  Session  promises  to  be  a  busy  one.  Only  nine 
meetings  were  held  as  against  twenty-four  in  the  previous 
year.  At  these  the  following  papers  were  read : 
A.  C.  Haddon  :  The  Morning  Star  ceremony  of  the  Pawnee. 

May  27,  1907. 

The  Messrs  Hubbard  :  Neolithic  man  on  the  Hills  and  in  the 
Plains.  Feb.  11,  1907. 

Prof.  T.  McK.  Hughes :  Herculaneuni  from  a  geological  aspect. 

Nov.  19,  1906. 

S.  Perkins  Pick:  Decay  of  Artistic  Handicraft. 

Jan.  28,  1907. 

W.  B.  Redfern  :  Exhibition  of  objects  from  his  collection. 

Oct.  22,  1906. 

Captain  Mark  Sykes  :  A  journey  in  the  plairis  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  forests  of  Pontus  and  the  Highlands  of  Kurdistan. 

May  13,  1907. 

Baron  A.  von  Hugel :  On  the  gold  armilla  found  in  Grunty 
Fen  in  1844  and  other  prehistoric  gold  objects  in  the 
ArchcBological  collections  in  the  Museum. 

April  29,  1907. 
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Baron  A.  von  Hligel :  Exhibition  of  recent  additions  to  the 
Museum  of  Archwology  and  Ethnology.       Oct.  22,  1906. 

April  29,  1907. 

H.  B.  Walters:  On  the  Arretine  Vase  in  the  Archwological 
MuseiwL  May  27,  1907. 

Mrs  Wherry  :  The  dancing  towers  of  Italy.  May  18,  1907. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  :  On  the  Manuscript  at  Gains  College 
containing  notes  of  the  visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely 
in  1284.  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Yorke :  Historical  notes  on  Fowlmere. 

Dec.  3,  1906. 

Mr  Redfern's  exhibition  of  objects  from  his  collection  was 
of  much  interest  as  usual,  including  as  it  did  a  collection 
of  guns  of  primitive  type,  and  objects  of  local  use  now  fast 
passing  into  oblivion. 

Mr  Yorke's  paper  on  Fowlmere  was  excellent  and  the 
Society  would  willingly  see  more  of  this  type.  Inhabitants 
can  collect  facts  relating  to  their  own  district  in  a  way  that 
no  outsider  can,  and  these  collections  become  of  great  value. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  full  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  armilla  in  Grunty  Fen  in  1844  was  not 
inserted  in  the  Society's  proceedings  at  the  time,  nor  when  it 
was  purchased  by  subscription  in  1847.  It  has  however  been 
possible  to  correct  this  omission  from  newspaper  records.  The 
illustrations,  which  have  been  published  of  similar  objects 
found  elsewhere,  give  an  opportunity  for  interesting  com- 
parisons, whereby  the  date  may  be  approximately  fixed  and 
the  provenance  possibly  ascertained. 

Mr  Walters'  paper  on  the  Arretine  Vase  in  the  Museum 
drew  attention  to  another  interesting  find  made  in  the  District. 

The  MS.  in  Caius  College  relating  to  the  early  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  county,  on  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr  Evelyn 
W^hite,  certainly  ought  to  be  published,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  arrange  this.  It  has  often  been  referred 
to  by  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities. 

The  studies  made  by  Mrs  Wherry  of  the  dancing  towers  of 
Italy  interested  a  large  audience  in  a  folklore  survival,  quite 
unknown  to  most  people. 
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Dr  Haddon's  power  of  entering  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  strange  peoples  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  close  investi- 
gation of  the  ceremonial  practices  of  the  North  American 
Indians  in  the  tribal  assemblies  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Americanist  Congress  in  Canada.  This  subject 
has  for  some  time  past  created  much  interest  among  American 
Anthropologists,  and  illustrated  articles  have  appeared  in 
publications  of  many  Societies  there. 

The  attention  of  the  learned  world  has  been  lately  drawn 
to  the  proposals  for  the  excavation  of  Herculaneum,  and  the 
paper  by  Prof.  Hughes,  giving  the  geological  explanation  of  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  town  and  describing  the  way 
in  which  the  buildings  would  be  affected  and  the  points  which 
would  require  attention,  excited  much  interest. 

The  Messrs  Hubbard  were  kind  enough  to  lecture  on  a 
subject,  of  which  they  have  made  a  special  study,  and  drew 
from  dewponds  and  ancient  trackways  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  life  histories  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

Mr  Pick's  lecture  called  attention  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  artistic  spirit  from  many  handicrafts  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  something  more  than  cheapness  in  products. 

Captain  Sykes  came  from  Yorkshire  at  short  notice  to  give 
an  account  of  his  travels  through  a  part  of  the  world  almost 
unexplored,  and  interesting  both  from  an  archaeological  and 
anthropological  point  of  view  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  East 
and  West  and  showing  a  curious  mixture  of  the  characteristics 
of  both. 

Other  branches  of  the  Society's  Avork  have  progressed. 
Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Curator,  the  fund  for  the  building 
of  the  new  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  has  increased 
to  £3367.  17s.  6d}  It  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  sum 
required,  but  it  is  by  persistence  that  the  end  desired  will  be 
attained,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  further  strong  effort  to 
increase  the  fund  during  the  coming  year.  A  copy  of  the 
latest  report  of  its  progress  is  circulated  herewith. 

The  photographic  record  of  the  county  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Allen  continues  to  flourish.  A  report  from  him  is  in 
Appendix  I. 

1  £7744  is  the  amount  collected  to  present  date  June  1908. 
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The  collection  of  portraits  of  notable  perBons  connected  with 
the  County,  University,  and  Borough  has  also  increased.  The 
number  on  the  1st  October  was  744.    Among  those  added  are: 

A  photograph  of  the  portrait  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
of  the  late  ])uke  of  Devonshire,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
presented  by  the  present  Chancellor. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Charles  Cardale  Babington, 
F.R.S.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  ,  presented  by  his  widow. 

A  mezzotint  portrait  of  Christopher  Monck,  2nd  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  succession 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  presented 
by  his  widow. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Newton,  F.R.S.,  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Newton. 

An  oil  painting  of  Mr  James  Brown,  formerly  postmaster 
of  Cambridge,  presented  by  Mrs  Thomas  Hunnybun. 

A  photograph  of  the  portrait  of  Henry  Kirke  White 
by  Hoppner,  R.A.,  presented  by  Mr  F.  J.  Sebley. 

A  mezzotint  of  the  portrait  by  Beechey,  R  A.,  of  Joshua  King, 
President  of  Queens'  College,  presented  by  G.  B.  Finch,  Esq. 

Card  catalogues  have  been  made,  giving  in  three  series 
the  names,  offices  and  other  distinctions,  and  the  colleges  of 
the  persons  portrayed.  This  work  has  absorbed  much  time  and 
attention.  The  Secretary  asks  members  to  bear  in  mind  that 
additions  in  any  shape  are  acceptable,  whether  in  the  form 
of  pictures  or  of  engravings,  silhouettes  or  photographs. 

Some  excavations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  district 
during  the  past  year.  The  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker  continues  his 
interest  in  this  work  and  proposes  in  the  autumn  to  explore 
the  site  called  the  Moats  at  Caxton,  for  which  purpose  the 
Council  have  made  a  grant.  At  the  instance  of  Prof.  Hughes, 
he  also  superintended  the  disinterment  of  several  skeletons 
found  near  the  War-ditches  at  Cherryhinton.  Jn  August  last 
he  carried  out  excavations  in  a  tumulus  at  Lord's  Bridge 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  objects, 
the  most  important  being  a  stone  coffin  belonging  to  the 
Romano-British  period. 

Prof.  Hughes  himself  opened  a  tumulus  on  Newmarket 
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Heath,  and  instigated  our  member,  Mr  G.  L.  Keynes,  of  Pem- 
broke College,  and  Mr  Harold  Evelyn  White,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  to  make  excavations  in  the  earth-works,  called 
the  Bulwarks,  at  Earith. 

Arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  publications  have  been 
made  with  the  following  Societies  and  Institutions  : 
Canada.    The  Ontario  Historical  Society. 
France.      La  Societe  Historique  et  Archeologique  de  I'arrondis- 

sement  de  St  Malo. 
Norway.  Det  Kongl.Norske  Videnskabers  Selskabs  of  Trondjem. 

The  Secretary  would  be  obliged  if  members  would  give  him 
the  names  of  other  Societies  with  which  relations  might  be 
established. 

The  publications  have  been  two  in  number: 

By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  The  Riot  at  the  Great  Gate 
of  Trinity  College,  February  1610-11. 

The  third  part  completing  the  eleventh  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings (the  fifth  of  the  New  Series)  and  containing  the 
Transactions  and  Communications  for  the  Session  1905-6.  It 
is  No.  XLVii  in  the  Series  issued  by  the  Society. 

The  second  publication  forms  an  exceptionally  large  and  in- 
teresting volume  of  Proceedings  to  which  many  members  and 
friends  have  contributed. 

An  excursion  to  Castle  Hedingham,  Little  Maplestead,  and 
Halstead  took  place  on  the  6th  July.  Our  member,  Mr  Adams 
of  Halstead,  was  good  enough  to  make  the  local  arrangements, 
and  to  offer  hospitality  at  his  house.  It  was  attended  by  a 
party  of  18.  Of  Castle  Hedingham  and  Little  Maplestead  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  the  history  of  the  seat  of 
the  De  Veres  for  seven  centuries,  and  of  the  latest  of  the 
English  Round  Churches,  has  been  fully  recorded,  but  a  special 
note  must  be  made  that  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  brewery 
at  Halstead  are  preserved  some  of  the  furniture  and  internal 
decorations  from  the  Church  of  All  Hallows  the  Great,  which 
stood  in  Thames  Street,  London,  and  was  pulled  down  about  1858 
to  carry  out  a  street  improvement.  The  most  interesting  object 
is  the  font,  the  cover  of  which  is  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
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The  Society  has  made  its  usual  contribution  towards  the 
purchase  of  local  objects  for  the  Museum,  a  list  of  which 
is  in  Appendix  II. 

The  balance  sheet  showing  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  to  the  31st  of  December,  1906,  is  published  with  this 
report. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  changes  in  the  Council.  The 
Rev.  William  George  Searle  has  retired  from  the  Presidency, 
after  holding  office  for  two  years,  and  Dr  Venn  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Professor  Rapson  consented  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Bateson,  and  the  election  of  Mr 
Ellis  Hovell  Minns  of  Pembroke  College  has  made  the  number 
complete. 

Dr  Venn  and  Mr  Fawcett  attended  the  Congress  of  Archaeo- 
logical Societies  held  at  Burlington  House  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  is  circulated  herewith. 

Mr  Herbert  George  Fordham  attended  the  Congress  of 
the  Belgian  Archaeological  and  Architectural  Federation  held 
at  Ghent  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of  August  as  a  delegate  of 
the  Society  and  will  make  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
future  date. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  again  presented  to  the 
donors  of  the  following  publications,  namely  to  Mr  W.  M. 
Fawcett  for  the  gift  of  the  Ely  Diocesan  Remembrancer  and 
Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  and  to  Mr  Elliot  Stock  for  the  gift 
of  The  Antiquary. 

Thanks  have  also  been  conveyed  to  Mons.  E.  Dupont  of 
St  Malo,  who  presented  his  tractate  on  "  Le  Mont  Saint-Michel 
et  les  pays  etrangers,"  and  to  Mons.  H^ron  de  Villefosse,  an 
honorary  member,  who  presented  the  following  reprints  of 
papers  which  appeared  in  archaeological  journals: 

"  Un  miroir  d^couvert  a  Alise," 

"  A  propos  d'un  inscription  du  Musee  Calvet." 

The  accession  of  new  members  is  a  permanent  necessity  if 
the  Society  is  to  flourish,  and  friends  are  asked  to  bring  its 
work  and  publications  to  the  notice  of  any  persons  interested. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
REPORT,  1907. 

Since  the  last  report  a  few  valuable  prints  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Record  collection,  and  a  few  have  been  acquired 
by  purchase.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  are  views  of  the 
old  All  Saints'  Church  previous  to  1865.  Many  of  the  amateur 
photographers  of  Cambridge  have  negatives  of  important  sub- 
jects, from  which  prints  ought  to  be  made  for  the  County 
Record :  but  since  the  owners  of  the  negatives  do  not  use 
either  of  the  permanent  processes  of  photographic  printing, 
it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  obtain  prints  suitable  for  the 
Record.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  hundreds  of 
such  important  negatives  exist ;  and  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  ask  the  owners  to  allow  permanent  prints  to  be  made  from 
them  by  a  professional,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  from  a  fund 
to  which  both  the  Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Photographic 
Club  might  contribute. 

F.  J.  ALLEN. 


APPENDIX  IL 

PURCHASES  BY  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY  WITH  GRANTS 
FROM  THE  COUNCIL. 

STONE  IMPLEMENTS. 

From  the  River  drift  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

7  of  various  forms. 
Celts. 

3  from  Cranwich,  Stoke  Ferry  and  Weeting,  Norfolk,  1  from  Lakenheath 
Fen,  Suffolk,  3  from  Fordham,  Swaffham  Fen  and  Upper  Hare  Park, 
Cambs. 

Adzes. 

3  from  Downham,  Eriswell  and  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  and  5  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 

Picks. 

7  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Fabricators. 

8  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
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Knivkh. 

16  from  Cambridgeshiro,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  including  fine  specimenB 
from  Icklinghain,  Lakcnheath  and  Mildonhall,  Suffolk. 

BoilKKH. 

19  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Arrows. 

Tanged  and  barbed. 

13  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  including  specimens  from  Icklingham 
and  Eriswell. 

Tanged. 

4  from  Suffolk  including  one  from  West  Stow. 
Leaf  shaped. 

6  from  Norfolk   and   Suffolk   including   specimens  from  Croxton, 
Norfolk,  and  Icklingham  and  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 
Lozenge  shaped. 

3  from  Undlej  and  Tuddenham,  Suffolk. 

Triangular. 

8  from  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  including  specimens  from  Burnt 
Fen,Cambs.,  Eriswell,  Icklingham,  Lakenheath,  Santon  Downham, 
Undley  and  West  Stow,  Suffolk. 
Single  barbed. 

1  from  Burnt  Fen,  Cambs. 
Javelin  Heads. 
Leaf  shaped. 

10  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  including  specimens  from  Icklingham, 
Mildenhall  and  Santon  Downham,  Suffolk,  and  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

3  starshaped  implements  from  Eriswell,  Suffolk,  and  Cranwich  and 
Weeting,  Norfolk,  and  resemble  well-known  Egyptian  forms. 

43  "pigmies"  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 

ROMAN. 

Bronze. 

3  fibulse  from  Lakenheath  and  Tuddenham,  Suffolk. 
A  small  cupshaped  weight  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 

Glass, 

3  beads  from  Eriswell  and  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. 
Earthenware. 

Two  plain  wide-mouthed  urns  and  a  quantity  of  fragments  from  Gloucester 
Street,  Cambridge. 

SAXON. 

Bronze. 

A  thin  metal  disc  with  an  incised  pattern  and  5  bosses. 

MEDIEVAL  AND  LATER. 

Bronze. 

An  oval  seal,  with  the  device  of  St  Margaret  and  inscribed,  found  at 
Eriswell,  Suffolk,  and  a  finger  ring  found  at  Manea,  Cambs. 

Half  an  annular  brooch,  a  button  and  10  buckles  found  at  Lakenheath, 
Suffolk. 

Two  thimbles  and  a  key  from  the  same  place. 
A  double-ended  pestle  found  at  Cambridge. 
Iron. 

Two  long  door  keys  from  Brandon,  Suffolk,  and  Chesterton,  Cambs. 

Two  cabinet-keys  from  Kingston,  Cambs. 

A  door  lock  from  Madingley,  Cambs. 

A  pewter  chalice  (c.  1630-1650)  from  Hail  Weston,  Hunts. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  1906-7. 


1906.  Oct.  15.    John  Charrington,  M.A. 

Arthur  Byars  Day. 
Herbert  Somerton  Fox  well,  M.A. 
Cecil  Home  Nicoll. 
Nov.  15.    Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes. 
Miss  Alice  Greenwood. 
Miss  Bertha  Surtees  Phillpotts. 
Dec.  3.    Edward  James  Rapson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Charles  Stephenson  Squires. 

1907.  Feb.  4.    Mrs  Georgette  Bendall. 

Mrs  Maria  Elizabeth  Grove. 
Rev.  Richard  Winkfield. 
April  22.    Miss  Ellen  Annette  M<= Arthur. 
May  6.    Louis  Camille  Von  Glehn,  M.A. 
20.    William  Cutlack. 
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Professor  Hughes  then  read  the  following  paper : 
"  On  the  Excavations  in  King's  Lane." 

A  very  interesting  section  has  recently  been  exposed  in  the 
course  of  digging  the  foundations  for  the  extension  of  King's 
College  on  the  south  side  of  King's  Lane. 

The  whole  of  the  corner  between  King's  Lane  and  Queens' 
Lane,  where  the  King's  College  stables  stood,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  area  west  of  Queen's  Lane,  have  been  altogether 
cleared  out  down  to  the  gravel,  and  thus  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  growth  of  the  made  ground  and 
soil  and  reading  the  history  of  that  part  of  old  Cambridge  in 
the  most  trustworthy  records,  that  is  to  say  in  the  earth  which 
has  been  heaped  up  by  natural  and  artificial  agencies  and  has 
held  safely  buried  in  it  the  relics  of  successive  ages  of  occupa- 
tion of  the  site. 

It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  enquire  first  of  all  what  we  can 
learn  from  written  documents  respecting  the  area  and  of  course 
we  first  consult  the  Architectural  History  of  Cambridge  by 
Willis  and  Clark.  Here  we  find  the  site  marked  as  that  of  Le 
Boreshede  (vol  iv.  plan  13  fig.  3)  and  if  we  turn  to  the  de- 
scription (vol.  I.  p.  345)  we  shall  find  that  "  the  Founder  also 
commenced  the  acquisition  of  property  to  the  south  of  Plot's 
Lane  by  conveying  to  the  College  in  1444  a  tavern  called  *  Le 
Boreshede,'  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  the  corner  of 
that  lane  and  Queens'  Lane."  Old  King's  Lane,  or  Nut  Lane, 
or  Plutes  Lane,  it  will  be  noticed,  did  not  coincide  exactly  with 
the  modern  King's  Lane,  but  ran  into  Queens'  Lane  about 
the  same  place  where  King's  Lane  now  joins  it.  So  we  are 
certainly  excavating  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boar's  Head  acquired 
by  King's  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century. 

Queens'  Lane  coincides,  at  this  point  at  any  rate,  exactly 
with  the  ancient  way  known  as  Milne  Street,  whether  so  called 
from  its  leading  to  the  King's  Mill,  or,  as  conjectured  by 
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Dr  Stokes,  perhaps  from  a  number  of  small  private  horse  mills 
along  it,  does  not  matter  for  our  present  enquiry. 

The  area  now  excavated  extends  from  the  terrace  of  gravel 
which  determined  the  position  of  Pease  Hill,  Market  Hill,  and 
High  Street — now  King's  Parade — down  the  slope  towards  the 
river,  nearly  to  where  the  alluvium  comes  on  below  the  made 
ground  behind  Bodley's  new  buildings  (Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc. 
vol.  XL  1907,  p.  393). 

Gravel  was  dug  from  very  early  times  along  the  western 
slope  of  this  terrace,  and  into  the  irregular  hollows  and  pits 
thus  formed  rubbish  was  shot,  while,  before  any  extensive 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  site,  the  whole  was  levelled  up 
with  material  carted  from  a  distance.  A  very  interesting 
fact  was  observed  when  the  excavation  was  carried  into  the 
street  now  known  as  Queens'  Lane.  The  gravel  had  not  been 
removed  below  it  and  none  of  the  early  mediaeval  pottery,  such 
as  was  found  abundantly  in  the  made  ground  on  either  side, 
occurred  under  the  roadway.  The  obvious  inference  is  that 
we  had  there  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  Milne  Street,  which 
ran  along  the  dry  margin  of  the  gravel  terrace  and  had  coarse 
metal  laid  on  it  only  in  later  times  when  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  raised  artificially  on  either 
side  of  it.  Nearly  opposite  the  subway  from  the  college  there 
was  a  well  sunk  through  the  superficial  deposits  into  the  gault. 
It  had  but  little  water  in  it,  and,  when  emptied,  filled  but 
slowly.  The  water  was  obtained  from  the  base  of  the  gravel 
and  this  has  been  locally  much  dried  of  recent  years  by  drainage 
opperations,  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  well  was  made, 
a  larger  supply  was  obtained.  The  well  was  sunk  through  the 
older  black  earth  (b)  but  was  covered  by  the  newer  rubbish  (a) 
which  was  laid  on  during  the  last  levelling  of  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  about  3  feet.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  that  any 
objects  had  been  found  in  the  well.  The  only  clue  to  the  date  is 
in  the  steining,  which  was  of  clunch  for  about  three-fourths  of  its 
depth,  below  which  it  was  lined  with  bricks,  and  these  were  the 
old  red  two-inch  bricks  which  are  said  to  have  gone  out  of  use 
in  the  18th  century.  This  however  does  not  fix  the  date,  as  the 
bricks  like  the  clunch  may  have  been  obtained  from  old  buildings. 
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The  cliuich  was  roughly  trimmed  into  .shape  and  sometimes, 
when  the  fragment  was  large,  it  was  dressed  so  as  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  curvature  of  the  side  of  the  well.  One 
fragment  was  part  of  a  pillar  about  14  inches  in  diameter  and 
on  the  surface  of  this  names  and  figures  were  cut  (see  PI.  VI), 
such  as  are  commonly  found  on  the  softer  stones  in  any  school  or 
church  or  other  place  of  public  resort.  We  should  have  been  glad 
if  the  practice  had  in  this  case  preserved  a  date.  The  well  is 
obviously  much  more  recent  than  the  black  earth  with  pottery 
through  which  it  has  been  sunk,  and  the  thin  bricks,  if  then 
new,  would  carry  us  back  150  or  200  years,  but  the  fragment  of 
clunch  was  part  of  a  building  pulled  down  before  that  time,  and 
the  graffiti  seem  as  if  they  had  been  made  when  the  pillar  was 
standing.  What  building  it  came  from  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Perhaps  from  St  John's  Church  on  the  north,  perhaps  from  some 
Carmellite  ruins  on  the  south-west  or  perhaps  from  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  town. 

Mr  Arthur  Gray  of  Jesus  College  sends  me  the  following 
interesting  note  on  the  graffiti. 

"  I  read  the  lighter  scratch  as  Jordan  (a  very  common  name  in 
mediaeval  times)  but  you  may  remember  that  I  first  read  it  Johan,  and 
I  think  this  is  right.  In  my  Nunnery  of  St  Radegund  Charters  No.  113c  is 
a  deed  of  one  John  Elys — Henry  VI.  27.  The  bigger  scratch  is  certainly 
Elys.  The  date  curiously  corresponds  with  that  which  I  assigned  to  the 
style  of  writing,  latish  15th  century,  and  corresponds  with  the  date  of  the 
demolition  of  St  John's  Church." 

These  points  come  out  very  well  on  the  photograph  (PI.  VI) 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  skill  of  Mr  Cecil  H.  Nichols. 

We  now  turn  to  the  objects  found  in  the  black  earth,  which 
are  of  much  higher  antiquity  and  of  great  interest. 

First  we  notice  that  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  soil  indicates,  not  so  much  that  it  was  carried  from 
a  distance  to  fill  up  depressions,  as  that  it  is  the  gradual  growth 
of  soil  in  rubbish  pits  or  middens.  Its  character  does  not  sug- 
gest that  it  was  derived  from  many  different  sources,  for  there 
was  not  the  great  variety,  nor  the  heaps  and  layers  of  pottery 
and  household  rubbish  which  we  so  commonly  find  on  similar 
sites,  but  the  broken  ware  occurred  sporadically  through  the  soil. 
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Next  as  to  its  age.  There  was  not  as  far  as  I  saw  or  could 
ascertain  any  trace  of  fayence  or  porcelain,  i.e.  no  delft,  no 
china.  These  classes  of  ware  came  in,  I  am  informed  by 
Dr  Glaisher,  in  the  16th  century  and  therefore  this  bit  of 
negative  evidence  points  to  an  early  date  for  the  deposits. 

There  were  a  few  odds  and  ends,  such  as  a  tobacco  pipe, 
which  had  evidently  fallen  in  from  the  top  soil. 

The  absence  of  metal  was  remarkable.  There  was  no  tool 
or  instrument  nor  any  indication  that  there  had  been  iron 
which  had  rusted  away.  The  only  iron  object  found  was  a 
horse  shoe  and  this  had  nothing  very  distinctive  about  it.  It 
was  a  broad  shoe  tapering  to  the  heels  with  apparently  eight 
nails  but  no  calkins. 

There  were  very  few  bones  compared  with  what  one  usually 
finds  in  the  rubbish  around  mediaeval  houses.  Those  I  saw 
belonged  to  horse,  ox,  pig,  and  sheep,  broken  as  we  generally 
find  them  in  kitchen  refuse.  The  ox  was  of  the  small  domesti- 
cated breed  derived  chiefly  from  Bos  longifrons,  and  the  sheep 
was  of  the  old  horned  breed. 

There  was  also  a  portion  of  the  antler  of  red  deer  sawn  off, 
and  showing  marks  of  the  saw  on  the  shank  higher  up,  where 
there  is  a  circular  hole  bored  through  the  antler  similar  to 
another  hole  in  the  flat  area  near  the  top,  near  which  the  antler 
is  ground  or  whittled  off. 

There  is  one  small  piece  of  stained  glass,  not  whole  coloured 
but  with  the  colour  burnt  on  to  the  surface. 

A  very  pretty  bit  of  Venetian  glass  highly  irridescent  and 
covered  with  bubble-like  protuberant  ornamentation  is  exactly 
like  some  exhibited  in  the  Colchester  Museum  where  it  is 
referred  to  the  15th  century. 

The  most  interesting  objects,  however,  are  the  potsherds, 
which,  by  variety  of  texture,  form,  and  ornamentation,  defy 
description.  There  is  plenty  of  the  rough  plain  red,  brown 
and  grey  coarse  ware,  with  small  calcined  chips  of  flint  in  it, 
also  black  cooking  pots,  fine  close  textured  grey  jugs  and  other 
vessels  and  urns,  often  with  burnished  ornament ;  all  of  which 
are  undistinguishable  from  vessels  commonly  found  associated 
with  Roman  remains.    But  here  we  have  nothing  distinctively 
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Roman.  No  Satriian — no  Durobrivian — no  coins,  and  on  the 
other  liand  tliero  arc  [)lcnty  of  examples  of  vessels  showing  a 
gradual  change  from  those  whicli  resemble  Roman  types  into 
a  new  kind  of  ware,  wliich  is  never  found  with  Roman  remains 
but  is  associated  with  mediaeval  objects.  These  are  all  mixed  up 
with  ordinary  mediaBval  glazed  ware  till  in  the  upper  layers  the 
whole  facies  is  different,  and  we  seek  for  analogies  not  so  much 
among  the  vessels  of  Roman  origin  but  among  the  foreign  ware 
still  found  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  were  a  solitary  example  of  the 
mixture  of  several  types  of  pottery.  We  have  around 
Cambridge  plenty  of  examples  of  purely  Roman  remains,  in- 
cluding in  this  of  course  Romanized  British,  as  for  instance  at 
Chesterford^  and  the  area  round  St  Sepulchre's  I  We  have  in 
all  probability  at  Horningsea^  an  example  of  a  pottery  carried 
on  from  Roman  far  down  into  post-Roman  times.  We  have  in 
and  around  Cambridge  plenty  of  examples  of  the  ware  used  by 
the  people  whom  the  Normans  found  here  and  of  those  who 
have  continuously  occupied  the  same  sites  ever  since. 

I  have  already^  so  often  urged  the  improbability  of  the 
Roman  types  of  pottery  being  given  up,  and  adduced  conclusive 
evidence  from  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  was 
not,  that  I  will  not  go  into  that  question  again,  but  merely 
point  out  that  we  appear  to  have  in  this  new  section  at  King's 
another  example  from  ancient  laystalls  of  the  continuity  with 
gradual  modification  in  respect  of  domestic  ware  from  Roman 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Many  unusual  forms  occur  among  the  vessels,  for  instance  a 
long  spouted  vessel  of  black  and  red  ware  with  a  coarse  green 
glaze  which  looks  like  a  rough  sauce  boat,  and  a  large  red  earthen- 
ware unglazed  shallow  pan  with  an  elongated  lip  or  spout. 

There  are  pieces  of  very  large  heavy  vessels  of  black  ware 
surrounded  with  handle-like  loops  as  if  for  passing  a  cord 

1  Proc.  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  Arch.  Soc.  Vol.  ii.  1907,  p.  125. 

2  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  xi.  p.  410. 

3  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  vi.  1885,  p.  xxxii ;  Vol.  x.  1901,  p.  174. 

4  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  viii.  1892,  pp.  22,  255 ;  Vol.  xi.  p.  435 ; 
Archceol.  Journ.  Vol.  wx,  1902,  pp.  219,  237. 
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through,  and  roughly  ornamented  with  bands  of  clay  laid  on 
and  symmetrically  impressed  finger  marks.  Some  of  these 
were  probably  not  less  than  18  inches  in  diameter. 

There  were  some  highly  ornamented  jugs.  One  of  these 
was  deeply  marked  with  perforations  along  the  handle,  which 
was  made  more  secure  by  having  the  clay  of  the  body  of  the 
jug  driven  into  the  attached  handle  when  soft. 

Another  was  ornamented  with  drops  of  green  or  brown  glaze 
symmetrically  covering  the  surface  and  overlapping  like  scales 
or  feathers. 

On  the  west  side  of  Queens'  Lane  the  ground  had  been 
more  recently  disturbed.  In  the  deep  trench  in  the  south-west 
corner  at  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  a  number  of  human  bones 
occurred  irregularly,  as  if  the  skeleton  had  been  dug  up  during 
previous  excavations  and  the  bones  had  been  thrown  in  again. 
There  were  some  deep  foundations  of  walls  here  and  a  great 
thickness  of  made  ground,  much  of  which  has  probably  been 
laid  on  since  the  interment  was  made,  so  that  we  must  not  infer 
that  the  original  grave  was  10  feet  deep.  The  site  here  ap- 
proaches the  burying  ground  of  the  Carmellites. 

One  specimen  is  unique  in  my  experience  and  so  I  must 
state  the  evidence  as  to  its  position  in  these  excavations. 
Mr  Hill,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  himself  extracted  portions  of 
it  from  the  same  ground  in  which  the  human  bones  were  found. 
This  as  I  have  pointed  out  had  been  disturbed  in  the  course  of 
laying  foundations  in  times  later  than  the  accumulation  of  the 
laystall.  The  workmen  brought  me  a  piece  among  other  ancient 
fragments,  which,  when  cleaned,  I  found  could  be  fitted  on  to 
the  vessel.  In  the  Colchester  Museum  Dr  Laver  and  Mr  Arthur 
Wright  showed  me  early  mediaeval  pottery  of  the  same  type. 
The  fragment  consists  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  bowl 
of  a  large  jug  in  reddish  grey  ware  covered  with  a  heavy  dark 
green  glaze.  A  rounded  handle  curves  from  rim  to  bowl 
opposite  which  there  is  a  straight  spout  in  the  corresponding 
position.  Between  these,  placed  two  on  either  side  of  the  vessel, 
in  high  relief  are  four  knights  on  horseback  with  battlement- 
like helmets  and  long  Norman  shields  covering  the  body  from 
neck  to  ankle. 
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Monday,  28  October  1907. 

Professor  Skeat  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  D.D.,  read  papers  on 

1.  A  slinger's  leaden  bullet  from  Nauportus  (Tacitus, 
Ann.  I.  20)  now  Oberlaibach,  Carniola. 

2.  On  the  legend  of  the  Argo  as  connected  with  the 
same  locality. 

On  a  Slinger's  Leaden  Bullet. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  I.  20,  in  his  account  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
army  in  Pannonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
mentions  that  they  burnt  Nauportus,  now  admitted  to  be  Ober 
Laibach,  about  12  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  from  the  con- 
siderable town  of  Laibach,  anciently  Aemona,  in  the  Austrian 
crown-land  of  Carniola.  I  was  given  by  the  burgomaster  of 
Ober  Laibach,  in  May  last,  three  leaden  bullets  of  a  sort  often 
found  there :  one  I  have  given  to  your  Museum,  and  I  now 
exhibit  it. 

Lucretius  in  his  poem,  vi.  178,  9,  has  these  lines: 
"  Omnia  motu  Percalefacta  vides  ardescere,  plumbea  vero 
Glans  etiam  longo  cursu  volvenda  liquescit."  He  died  B.C.  52. 
In  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  825,  we  find  a  similar  statement,  and  also  in 
Lucan  and  Seneca,  all  three  wdthin  a  century  or  nearly  so,  of 
Lucretius.  Creech,  a  little  '  previous,'  questions  the  physical 
fact  of  a  bullet  melting:  but  that  it  would  become  very  hot 
and  so  pliant  may  be  admitted.  The  word  a(f>evhovr}  in  Iliad, 
N.  GOO,  means  a  '  bandage,'  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  two 
thousand  slingers:  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  ill.  3.  17,  says 
they  used  lead  for  bullets ;  and  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  the 
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Balearic  Islands  (iil  168),  says  the  people  were  so  practised 
in  the  use  of  the  sling,  of  which  they  had  three  lengths  for 
different  distances,  that  they  did  not  give  their  boys  their  loaf 
till  they  had  hit  it  from  a  sling.  Most  will  remember  the 
left-handed  men  of  Benjamin  who  could  sling  stones  at  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  not  miss!  Judg.  xx.  16,  and  the  story  of 
David  and  Goliath  :  as  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  at  least 
four  times  that  of  an  ordinary  stone,  the  advantage  of  the  metal 
is  obvious. 

Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities  has  an  engraving  of  a  slinger, 
*  funditor,' from  Trajan's  column  at  Kome. 


Monday,  4  November  1907. 

J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary  of  the  University,  in  the 
Chair. 

Arthur  Gray,  M.A.  (Jesus  College)  read  a  paper  on  the 
following  subject : 

The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge.; 

This  paper  has  been  published  as  No.  I  of  the  New  Series, 
Quarto  Publications. 


Monday,  18  November  1907. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mons.  LE  Braz,  Professor  of  French  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Rennes,  Brittany,  delivered  a  lecture  in  French, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  entitled 

La  Bretagne  et  sa  Litter ature.   ;  ^ 
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EXCURSION  ROUND  OLD  CAMRRIDOK 


Thursday,  28  November  1907. 
Excursion  round  Old  Cambridge. 

The  Society  this  afternoon  made  an  excursion  which  is  a 
novel  one  in  the  history  of  its  proceedings.  Avoiding  almost 
entirely  University  and  Ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  more  homely  side  of  Cambridge  architecture, 
affording  great  enjoyment  to  the  62  members  who  took  part 
in  the  walk  round  some  of  the  older  parts  of  Cambridge. 

The  Barn  in  Shelley  Row. 

The  first  building  inspected  was  the  Barn  in  Shelley  Row, 
that  was  used  by  the  French  prisoners,  captured  during  the 
Peninsular  War  (1808-14),  as  a  resting  place  on  their  march 
from  the  south  of  England  to  the  great  prison  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Old  Three  Tuns  Inn  (PI.  VII). 

The  old  Three  Tuns  Inn,  opposite  the  Shire  Hall,  was  next 
visited.  This  old  Inn  dates  back  to  the  16th  century,  and, 
apart  from  its  quaint  architecture,  is  noteworthy  because  of 
two  of  its  former  visitors. 

Dick  Turpin,  who  was  born  at  Hempstead,  Essex,  in  1705, 
and  was  successively,  or  simultaneously,  a  butcher's  apprentice, 
cattle-lifter,  smuggler,  house-breaker,  highwayman  and  horse- 
thief,  and  hanged  at  York  on  10th  April  1739  for  the  murder 
of  an  Epping  Forest  keeper,  was  accustomed  to  sleep  at  this 
Inn  on  his  visits  to  Cambridge.  He  occupied  a  bedroom  at 
the  top  of  a  building  at  the  back  of  the  house.  This  room 
was  destroyed  by  reason  of  its  dilapidated  state  just  a  fortnight 
before  the  Society's  visit. 

Samuel  Pepys,  the  other  noted  visitor,  the  celebrated 
Diarist  and  Secretary  to  the  Navy  (Feb.  23,  1632-33— 
May  26th,  1703),  records  in  his  diary,  Feb.  24,  1659-60,  that 
he  put  up  at  the  Three  Tuns,  and  drank  many  healths  to  the 
King. 
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Tombstone  in  St  Clement's  Churchyard,  Cambridge. 
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The  Old  Gross  Keys  Inn. 

Passing  down  Bridge  Street,  the  Old  Cross  Keys  Inn  next 
attracted  attention.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  16th  century  work. 
The  interior  contains  some  good  oak  panelling,  and  a  beautiful 
carved  oak  mantelpiece  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  (PL  VIII). 

In  passing  the  Old  White  Horse  Inn  the  hiding  hole  in  the 
chimney  of  the  sitting-room  was  noticed,  also  the  house  of 
Edward  Storey  (buried  at  Great  St  Mary's  Church,  Feb.  5, 
1692-3)  formerly  an  Alderman  of  Cambridge,  the  Founder  of 
Storey's  Charity,  now  occupied  by  Messrs  Warrington  as  a 
butcher's  shop. 

St  Clement's  Vicarage, 

This  house,  on  the  site  of  Harleston  Hostel,  was  the  next 
place  of  interest.  Thompson's  Lane  was  called  Harleston  Lane 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  its  present 
title  was  given  it  through  the  influence  of  a  resident  named 
Thompson.  The  house  traditionally  called  the  Vicarage  is  the 
old  house  now  numbered  8  Portugal  Place.  The  latter  name 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  some  Portuguese  coins  were 
once  found  there  by  workmen  when  excavating  in  that  street. 
The  peculiar  tombstone  (PI.  IX)  in  the  churchyard  is  thought 
worthy  of  record. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  haymarket  for  Cambridge 
used  to  be  held  outside  St  Clement's  Church,  and  that  fact 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  public  houses  which  existed, 
or  now  remain,  in  that  locality. 

Old  Red  Lion  Inn. 

Crossing  the  road  from  St  Clement's  Vicarage  the  Society 
then  examined  what  remains  of  the  Old  Red  Lion  Inn,  also 
said  to  have  been  frequented  by  Dick  Turpin.  In  a  cottage, 
No.  3  Sussum's  Yard,  there  is  the  very  fine  carved  oak  mantel- 
piece, dated  1594,  which  is  here  depicted  (PI.  X).  It  was 
probably  erected  by  one  of  the  Vinter  family. 

The  last  house  visited  was  No.  12  Trinity  Street,  formerly 
Messrs  Foster's  Bank,  and  now  the  Oriental  Cafe.  The  wood- 
work of  this  old  house,  especially  a  mantelpiece  in  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  good. 
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Monday,  2  December  1907. 

Edgar  Terry  Adams,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Baron  Anatole  von  Hugel,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
General  Arch{eology  and  of  Ethnology,  then  exhibited  and 
described  recent  additions  to  the  Museum. 

The  Baron  stated  that  in  one  evening  it  was  impossible 
to  show,  far  less  describe,  more  than  a  selection  of  what  had 
been  added  to  the  collections  in  1907 ;  but  though  this  proved 
an  encouraging  increase,  the  want  of  space  for  exhibits  was  the 
cause  of  the  University  losing  so  many  valuable  gifts,  and  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  must  continue  and  grow  worse  until 
the  new  building  had  been  erected. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  objects  shown,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned : 

From  the  Archceological  Section  : 

Stone  :  A  large,  leaf-shaped  dagger  with  nicked  sides  from  Lakenheath, 
the  largest  local  example  of  this  typically  British  form  obtained  during  the 
twenty -five  years'  existence  of  the  Museum  ;  a  large  number  of  fine  arrow- 
heads representative  of  many  forms  ;  borers,  celts,  adzes,  fabricators,  etc.  ; 
and  a  large  oval  pebble  with  central  perforation,  resembling  one  of  the 
forms  of  stone  heads  fitted  to  New  Guinea  clubs  and  for  which  similar 
purpose  this  local  example  may  well  have  been  fashioned.  Cambridgeshire 
and  adjacent  counties.   Presented  by*  The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

Bronze  :  An  exceptionally  small  dagger-blade  with  perforated  expand- 
ing base  ;  three  looped,  socketed  celts,  one  decorated ;  and  a  minute 
chisel.     Lakenheath.    ^The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

Three  Gaulish  '  cloak-fasteners '  of  bronze,  a  large  example,  and  a  pair 
of  smaller  examples  with  similarly  decorated  oblong  centres  and  lateral 
curved  hooks ;  two  small  Roman  bronze  fibulse,  one  circular  with  conical 
boss,  and  one  bow -shaped  ;  and  a  finely  moulded  bronze  implement  of  much 
later  date,  of  the  kind  usually  known  as  pastry  cutters,  with  S-shaped 
arm,  rowel-Kke  wheel,  and  wide  curved  knife- blade,  Gergovia  (site  of 
Gaulish  town),  Clermont-Ferrand ;  a  stout  Roman  spoon  of  speculum  metal^ 
with  circular  bowl  and  cylindrical  pointed  handle.  La  Creuse,  Puy-de- 
Dome ;  a  large,  decorated  bowl  of  fine  red  Samian,  with  potter's  stamp 
'  coci  OPic,'  from  the  Roman  kilns  of  Lezoux,  P.-de-D. ;  a  diminutive,  two- 
handled,  urn-shaped  vessel  decorated  with  four  raised  medallions  showing 

*  An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  objects  have  not  been  presented  directly,  but 
have  been  purchased  with  money  subscribed  to  the  Museum  Accessions  Fund. 
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mythical  scenes,  etc.,  Chamalieres,  P.-de-D. ;  and  a  large,  finely  decorated 
bronze  (tinned)  Merovingian  buckle,  of  very  similar  design  to  a  buckle 
found  in  the  Saxon  burial  ground  of  St.  John's  College  Cricket  Field,  1888 
{Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Museurn,  No.  30, 1.),  Soissons,  Aisne,  France. 
*Mrs  Walter  K.  Foster, 

A  set  of  finely  decorated  cinerary  urns  from  local  Saxon  burial  grounds 
restored  in  the  Museum  ;  and  a  mounted  series  of  bone  combs  found  in 
Saxon  urns,  which  though  fragmentary  illustrate  most  of  the  known  forms. 
Various  donors. 

A  series  of  iron  keys  of  distinct  design  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
some  with  ornate  bows,  showing  the  evolution  of  the  modern  form  of  key. 
Clermont-Ferrand  and  neighbourhood  ;  and 

A  set  of  objects,  obtained  in  farm-houses  by  the  donor  in  the  higher 
Puy-de-D6me  district,  which  are  no  longer  in  actual  use,  or  are  being 
rapidly  superseded  by  modern  forms  :  viz.  an  oblong  frame  with  cross  bars, 
called  La  Servante^  the  carved  face  of  which  bears  the  date  1781  — 
formerly  used  for  keeping  the  bed  clothes  in  position  ;  a  narrow  oblong 
board  carved  in  openwork  with  various  devices,  to  which  when  hung  from 
a  joist  tlie  iron  lamp,  similar  in  pattern  to  a  Scotch  cruisie,  is  suspended ; 
two  lamps,  one  of  iron,  and  one  of  tin  ;  two  distafi:s,  one  a  slim  stick 
terminating  in  a  pear-shaped  head  of  basket-work,  and  one  a  plain  forked 
stick  with  two  slim,  roughly  turned  spindles ;  four  small,  finely  carved 
frames  with  perforated  vertical  bars,  formerly  used  for  braiding  waistbands 
(similar  contrivances  are  used  by  the  Irish,  the  Red  Indians  and  other 
peoples) ;  a  minute,  cylindrical  iron  mortar,  and  wooden  pestle  for  pound- 
ing snuff ;  a  small  sickle  for  pruning  vines  (?  18th  century),  the  blade  being 
decorated  in  openwork  and  the  bone  handle  with  metal  bands  ;  a  pair  of 
hand-plaited  woollen  garters  formerly  used  by  girls  when  wearing  the 
country  costume  with  short  petticoat ;  snuff-boxes,  etc.  *7%e  Baroness 
A.  von  Hiigel  and  other  donors. 

The  cylindrical  socketed  head  of  a  staff",  cast  in  copper,  with  openwork 
finial,  decorated  with  many  figures  of  various  birds  including  the  toucan 
and  humming  bird.    Peru.    The  Curator. 

From  the  Ethnological  Section  : 

Africa  :  Kihuka,  the  War  God  of  the  Baganda,  with  royal  leopard 
skin,  stool,  shields,  knife,  etc.,  from  the  god's  rained  shrine  in  the  Mawo- 
kota  District  (figured  and  described  in  Man,  1907) ;  four  remarkable 
objects  called  Balongo  or  Mulongo  (charms,  consisting  of  relics  of  deceased 
kings)  preserved  in  temples  by  the  Baganda  people  under  the  name  of 
Luhare  {i.e.  the  Deity)  ;  and  a  selected  set  of  dairy  utensils,  weapons, 
personal  ornaments,  charms,  etc.,  of  the  Bahima,  a  cow  tribe  of  the  Enkole, 
and  of  neighbouring  tribes  (figured  and  described  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Royal 
Anth.  Inst,  of  1907).   Collected  by  the  donor,  the  Rev.  J.  Roscoe,  C.M.S. 

A  set  of  weapons,  horse-tnippings,  etc.,  from  Abyssinia  and  neighbour- 
ing districts.    H.  Weld-Blundell,  Esq. 


ADDI'I'IONS  TO  MUSEUM 


Wo;ii)()n.s  of  the  Wiikikuyu  tri))o,  Nairobi  DiHtrict.  British  East  Africa. 
(leonje  l\  Bradney^  H.A. 

Asia  :  A  collection  of  iiiisccllanoous  objects  including  ornaments, 
lani|)s,  voss(ils  of  various  kinds,  spoons,  etc.,  in  brass  and  other  materials 
from  various  parts  of  India,    Mrs  Bmdall  ; 

A  large,  round  bowl  of  green  stone,  with  flattened  lid  and  base,  ground 
and  i)olished  ;  an  oblong  box  of  white  marble  incised  with  official  marks  ; 
an  iron  lock  and  key  ;  and  an  inscribed  charm  with  '  cash '  pendants, 
taken  from  the  gable  of  a  house.    Korea.    *  Professor  Be  van. 

Australia  :  A  collection  of  spears,  throwing  sticks,  boomerangs,  and 
personal  ornaments  including  a  widow's  'symbol  of  mourning,'  i.e.  a 
heavy,  cap-shaped  object,  the  result  of  repeated  coatings  of  pipe  clay, 
with  which  the  head  of  the  mourner  was  plastered.  Melville  Island,  and 
North  and  South  Australia.  This  collection  is  the  fourth  of  its  kind, 
which  R.  H.  Marten.,  M.D..,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  has  generously 
presented  to  the  University. 

A  series  of  decorated  spears  and  other  objects  from  various  parts  of 
Australia.    J.  B.  Andrews,  Esq. 

Oceania  :  A  set  of  clubs  with  heavy,  roughly  shaped  stone  heads  of 
unusual  forms.  Romilly  Sound,  New  Guinea.  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth, 
M.D.,  Sc.D. 

Two  chiefs  maces  with  shell :  inlaid  shafts — one  with  oval  stone  head 
in  wickerwork  covering,  and  one  (head  missing)  with  handle  end  carved  in 
the  form  of  two  human  masks  (figured  and  described  in  Man,  1908).  Only 
ten  other  examples  of  similar  maces  are  recorded,  and  four  of  these  are 
in  a  private  collection.  A  battle-axe  with  an  American  iron  head  and 
shell-inlaid  shaft ;  a  club  of  very  unusual  form  (?  Croton  leaf),  with  slim, 
expanding  blade,  and  shaft  decorated  with  cane  lashing  in  a  diamond 
pattern ;  a  wickerwork  shield,  and  other  objects  from  the  Solomon 
Islands.    *  Professor  Bevan. 

Two  '  horned '  clubs,  one  with  unusual  carving ;  and  two  bows.  Fiji. 
The  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St  John's  College. 

A  stout  club  with  lanceolate  head,  covered  with  elaborate  carving, 
showing  human  figures,  birds,  turtles,  fish,  etc.  Friendly  Islands.  This 
club  for  the  last  century  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Charles  Smith, 
of  Merton  Abbey,  was  obtained  during  Capfjain  Cook's  first  expedition, 
1768-1771.    Deposited  hy  the  Curator. 

Two  ceremonial  spears  with  serrated  blades  of  distinct  patterns,  one 
an  exceptionally  large  and  fine  example.  Hervey  Islands.  *J.  Venn, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Society. 

(Complete  lists  of  the  Accessions  of  the  year  are  given  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Antiquarian 
Committee.) 
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M()NTA(;iJ  J'.IONTON 


Mr  G.  Montagu  Benton  then  read  a  paper  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  on 

A  Fourteenth  Century  Wall-Painting  in  Lol- 
woRTH  Church,  representing  the  Incredulity 
OF  S.  Thomas. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  Lolworth,  is  situated  some  six 
miles  from  Cambridge,  and  stands  on  elevated  ground,  a  little 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  high  road  to  Huntingdon.  Although 
it  can  boast  of  few  architectural  attractions,  it  possesses  one 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  form  of  a  wall-painting  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention.  The  plan  of  the  church 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower  ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  the  south  windows  of  the 
nave,  which  are  apparently  early  Perpendicular,  is  of  the  late 
Decorated  period.  The  nave  originally  had  both  north  and 
south  aisles.  These  have  disappeared,  and  the  arcades  of  four 
bays  have  been  built  up,  leaving  only  the  hood-mouldings  of 
their  arches  visible ;  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  original 
capitals,  which  were  exposed  last  December  by  the  removal  of 
portions  of  the  later  wall,  are  still  in  situ,  and  two  or  three 
retain  traces  of  their  original  decoration  in  red  paint.  The 
most  noteworthy  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  1),  shows  on  one  of  its  sides 
a  pattern  of  quatre-foils,  and  on  another  a  lozenge  pattern 
formed  of  intersecting  lines.  So  much  by  way  of  introduction  : 
a  detailed  description  of  the  church  is  to  appear  in  the  East 
Anglian  Notes  and  Queries'^. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  with  certainty  the  date 
when  the  painting  in  question  was  brought  to  light,  but 
Mr  Saint  of  St  Ives  has  an  idea  that  it  was  found  in  1891,  at 
the  time  of  washing  the  walls  previous  to  recolouring.  When 
I  first  saw  it,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  it  was  practically  perfect, 

1  Since  published,  see  Vol.  xii.  (Third  Series),  pp.  277—282. 
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Plate  XI,  p.  148 


Fig.  1.    Capital — North  arcade. 


Fig.  2.    The  Nave,  looking  N.W.,  showing  position  of  painting  (indicated  by  a  x). 
Lolworth  Church,  Cambridgeshire. 
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Plate  XII,  p.  149 


Wall-painting  representing  the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas.    14th  century, 
Lolworth  Church,  Cambridgeshire. 
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save  for  a  serious  crack  in  the  wall  which  ran  across  its  left 
side.  It  was  still  in  this  condition  in  April,  1906,  when  I 
finished  making  the  tracing  reproduced  (Plate  XII.)^  This  I 
believe  is  now  the  only  record  of  the  perfect  picture,  for  a  few 
months  later  it  became  imperative  to  plaster  up  the  fracture  in 
the  wall,  which  necessitated  the  obliterating  of  a  small  part 
of  the  design. 

The  painting  is  quite  small,  measuring  originally  27"  x  19", 
and  is  situated  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  about  two  feet 
from  the  west  wall  and  eight  feet  from  the  ground  (Plate  XL 
Fig.  2).  At  first  sight  the  position  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
one,  but  I  think  the  blocked  up  nave  arcade  may  possibly 
account  for  it.  The  nave  walls  of  our  mediaeval  churches, 
when  without  aisles,  were  frequently  decorated  with  tiers  of 
pictures,  the  spaces  not  occupied  by  the  figure  designs  being 
decorated  with  masonry  and  other  patterns.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  scheme  of  decoration  at  Lolworth,  but 
when  the  walls  were  pierced  for  the  erection  of  the  aisles,  the 
paintings  of  course  perished  :  the  one  exception  now  recorded 
owing  its  preservation  to  that  portion  of  the  wall  whereon  it  is 
situated,  being  left  intact. 

The  picture  is  coarsely  drawn,  but  is  of  great  value  in 
being  a  rare  page  in  the  liber  laicorum  of  mediaeval  England. 
It  undoubtedly  represents  the  "  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,"  a 
subject  very  seldom  met  with  in  English  wall-paintings,  although 
it  possesses  a  sacramental  significance,  and  also  occurs  in  most 
of  the  early  series  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as,  not  only  an  event  in 
His  mission,  but  also  as  a  proof  of  His  resurrection. 

Our  Lord  is  standing,  and  is  shown  in  the  act  of  thrusting 
the  left  hand  of  the  kneeling  saint  into  the  wound  in  His  side. 
He  is  depicted  with  long  hair,  which  falls  on  His  shoulders, 
and  a  pointed  beard,  while  a  cruciferous  nimbus  surrounds  the 
head.  His  dress  is  a  tunic-like  garment  falling  to  the  knees, 
with  low  neck,  and  tight-fitting  sleeves,  over  which  is  worn  a 
short  kind  of  cloak,  divided  in  front,  one  end  being  caught  up 
over  the  left  arm.    In  the  left  hand  He  holds  the  banner  of 

^  A  copy  of  the  original  tracing  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Archaeology^  where  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library. 
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victory,  the  cross  with  pennon  attaclHid.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
bare;  rays  of  light  are  shown  cniaiiating  from  tlie  wounds  in 
the  side  and  right  foot.  Crude  as  the  drawing  is,  the  artist 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  certain  dignity  to  tlie  expression. 

S.  Thomas,  who  is  also  portrayed  with  long  hair  and  a 
beard,  has  a  plain  nimbus,  and  is  robed  in  a  kind  of  kirtle  and 
mantle,  which  give  him  an  almost  feminine  appearance.  In 
his  right  hand  he  carries  the  Textus  or  book  of  the  Gospels 
(a  small  volume  with  two  clasps),  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  his 
having  preached  the  gospel  in  India — a  tradition  which  in 
mediaeval  times  gave  the  apostle  the  appellation  of  S.  Thomas 
of  India.'*  This  last  characteristic  is  unique  in  the  series  of 
English  wall-paintings  of  the  same  subject. 

The  whole  picture  is  outlined  in  red-ochre,  and  flat  tints 
of  yellow  and  red  are  used.  This  was  a  common  mode  of 
execution  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  it  is 
possibly  to  the  middle  of  the  latter  period  that  we  may  assign 
this  painting. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  only  four  other  instances 
of  the  "  Incredulity  "  have  been  recorded,  and  of  these,  only  two 
are  in  existence.  An  example,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  remained  at  Preston,  Sussex,  to  within  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire :  it  was 
extremely  interesting,  as  being  represented  in  conjunction  with 
the  similar  subject  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  S.  Mary  in  the 
garden ;  the  two  pictures  were  almost  identical,  except  that  in 
the  "Noli  Me  tangere,"  the  hand  of  Christ,  instead  of  pointing 
to  His  side,  was  thrust  out  in  a  repelling  attitude.  Coloured 
illustrations  of  both  pictures  will  be  found  in  Volume  xxiii. 
of  Archaeologia. 

Another  example,  possibly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  at 
Rotherfield,  Sussex.  Our  Lord  is  shown  considerably  above 
life  size,  and  the  kneeling  saint,  as  in  our  specimen,  has  a 
somewhat  feminine  appearance  \ 

The  third  example,  at  S.  Albans  Abbey,  is  also  of  large 

1  See  '  Description  of  the  Mural  Paintings  at  the  Churches  of  Clayton  and 
Rotherfield,  Sussex.'  By  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Sussex  Arch.  GoUec. 
Vol.  XL.  p.  220. 
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size  (nearly  9  feet  by  6  feet),  and  well  executed,  with  canopied 
background.  Near  the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  a  scroll,  bearing 
in  black-letter  the  inscription  "  Beati  •  Q  •  non  •  VIDERUT  •  &  • 
CREDIDERUT " ;  and  near  S.  Thomas  one  bearing  the  ejacula- 
tion "  Dns  •  MEUS  •  &  •  DEUS  •  MEUS."  It  is  of  early  fifteenth 
century  date\ 

The  fourth  example  was  formerly  at  Wighton,  Norfolk ; 
on  making  enquiries  as  to  its  existence,  I  received  the  following 
reply  from  the  Vicar :  Some  years  ago  when  the  church  was 
restored,  an  impression  appeared  on  the  wall  of  the  nave  like 
that  you  refer  to,  but  on  being  exposed  to  light  it  faded 
away 

1  See  Archaeological  Journal:  Vol.  ii.  p.  387  (for  illustration);  and  Vol. 
XXXIX.  pp.  68,  69  (for  extracts  from  the  Annales  of  Joh.  Amundesham  relating 
to  this  painting). 

2  I  here  wish  to  thank  Mr  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr  P.  Mainwaring 
Johnston,  F.R.I. B. A.,  both  authorities  on  English  wall-paintings,  for  kindly 
reading  through  the  first  draft  of  the  foregoing  remarks  when  in  MS. 
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Monday,  10  February,  1.908. 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : 
By  Mr  Herbert  George  Fordham, 
I.    The  Cartography  of  the  Provinces  of 
France,  1570-1 7  57  \ 

11.    Cambridgeshire  Maps.  II.    Maps  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Introduction. 

County  Maps  of  the  19th  century  are  naturally  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  an  earlier  period  by  geographical  accuracy, 
based  on  the  publications  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  by  the 
absence  of  artistic  and  cartographic  originalit}^  Those  of 
Cambridgeshire  are  rather  less  interesting  from  the  latter  point 
of  view  than  the  generality  of  the  maps  of  this  period,  as  here 
the  want  of  variety  of  surface  has  involved  the  exact  cartographer 
in  a  correspondingly  monotonous  design.  In  common  with  the 
general  series  of  county  maps  of  this  century  Cambridgeshire 
exhibits  in  its  maps  of  the  first  third  of  the  century  a  special 
attention  to  the  water-ways  and  mail-coach  roads.  Later, 
these  features  give  way  in  importance,  and  in  prominence  of 
cartographic  design,  to  the  railways,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  maps  generally  become  exact  transcripts  or 
reductions  of  those  published  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office 
in  which  no  features  are  specialized.  The  advent  of  the  bicycle, 
and,  later,  of  the  motor-car,  again  attracted  attention  to  the 
roads,  and  geographical  publishers  have  more  recently  designed 
maps  giving  prominence  to  these  features,  and  are  even  repro- 
ducing in  some  cases  from  the  original  plates  the  maps  of  the 
1  This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  future  volume  of  Proceedings. 
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beginning  of  the  century  for  this  purpose,  without  any  statenient 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  origin.  A  curious  example  of  this 
practice — which  can  hardly  be  commended — has  come  under 
my  notice  in  some  of  the  plates  engraved  by  John  Gary  in  1801, 
which  are  still  in  use. 


All  JyDXX  M.iR  ahewia^  ^' 
th.e  caaudg-mtv  of  ttie  Conntica . 


EspIanBtiati  of       County  Maps 


TuinpOa-  lUiadt  >— ^ 

SijatterthrJMi}  S-ei  nJiy  £S 
J/a/ittt^roj  ia  BeiainJiiitt 


A'/vu^hr  an  dLrdn  - 
attjUitcd  by  SiSBV,whuA 
m/ar  dtTioU  iftt  aumbrr 
efnvmben  tA^r  imum 
tiuiittmentax  _  _ 
The  liiiutj-  oUatM  Cr  tht  Hirkrt  tnmr  £r 
4nwUAftrduitinrr  thrill  J^nidfri 
Citia  in  Ttrman  dtpitflt  Atu  ..YORK 

Cotouy  r<nmt  .  HOSITON 

tfcutt  ofditMaU  Aac/tOf-sisat 


Map  I  (pp.  156—158). 


The  antiquarian  interest  in  the  maps  of  this  period  seems 
to  me  small,  but  as  it  has  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
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commuiiicatioiiH  \  have  inado  to  the  Society  on  tlio  County 
Maps  from  1579  to  1800,  should  be  completed  by  a  similar 
work  on  the  remaining  period  up  to,  approximately,  the  present 
time,  I  have,  with  pleasure,  undertaken  to  prepare,  from 
materials  in  the  main  already  in  my  possession,  the  following 
List.  For  a  more  exhaustive  examination  of  the  County 
Cartography  of  England  and  Wales,  I  must  again  refer  my 
readers  to  my  "  Hertfordshire  Maps :  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Maps  of  the  County,  1579  to  1900,"  which  appears  in 
sections  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 
History  Society,  vol.  xi,  Parts  1  and  6,  vol.  xii.  Part  5,  and 
vol.  xiii,  Part  2  (published  in  1901,  1903,  1905  and  1907, 
respectively,  London,  8vo),  of  which  also  I  have  now  reprinted 
privatjely  a  few  large  paper  copies,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Preface,  Notes  on  the  Illustrations,  an  Index  List  of  Maps,  a 
Bibliography  of  Works  of  Reference,  with  Indexes  (i)  of  Titles 
of  Topographical  Works,  Atlases,  etc.,  and  (ii)  of  Names  of 
Authors,  Engravers,  Printers  and  Publishers,  which  I  hope  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  any  study  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  cartography  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  counties.  I  may  also  refer,  in  passing,  to  a  paper 
(Notes  sur  la  Gartographie  des  Provinces  anglaises  et  fran^aises 
des  seizihne  et  dix-septieme  siecles)  published  in  the  Annates 
du  XX^  Gongres  de  la  Federation  archeologique  et  historique 
de  Belgique,  Gand,  1907,  8vo,  and  to  that  about  to  appear  in 
these  Gommunications,  under  the  title  '  The  Cartography  of  the 
Provinces  of  France,  1570 — 1757,'  both  of  which  may  be  con- 
sulted on  the  general  subject  of  provincial  cartography  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  list  of 
maps  of  the  county  includes  the  record  of  seventy-one  original 
designs,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighteen  reprints,  more  or 
less  altered  to  meet  changes  in  details,  are  noted.  The  total 
number  of  original  maps  of  the  county  from  1579  to  1900  is 
thus  made  up  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  with  two  hundred 
and  twelve  reprints,  offering,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  large 
field  of  both  cartographic  and  bibliographic  study,  and  pre- 
senting in  detail  many  features  of  artistic  and  historical  interest 
well  worth  attention. 
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Incidentally,  the  bibliographical  side  of  the  subject  is 
presented  in  the  complete  cataloguing  of  the  whole  of  the 
topographical  works  existent  which  contain  amongst  their 
illustrations  a  map  or  maps  of  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

LIST. 

1801.  Smith,  Charles.  17|  x  19f.  Scale,  about 
2J  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Jones  and  Smith. 

One  of  a  series  of  large  county  maps  dated  January  6th, 
1801,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  collected  into  an 
atlas  until  1804.  This  map  of  Cambridgeshire  contains  very 
little  detail,  resembliug  closely  that  of  Cary  of  1808.  It  is 
coloured  to  show  the  hundreds,  and  the  priucipal  roads  are 
very  distinctly  delineated.  The  title  is  in  the  right-hand  top 
corner :  "  A  New  Map  of  the  County  of  Cambridge  Divided 
into  Hundreds  with,  below :  "  London  Printed  for  C.  Smith 
No.  172  Strand  January  6th.  1801."  In  this  first  impression, 
and  in  that  of  1804,  the  star-indicator  of  the  cardinal  points, 
in  the  left-hand  top  corner,  is  set  upright,  and  has  below  it : 
"  Jones  and  Smith,  sc.  24  Beaufort  Buildings  Strand." 

Reprinted : 

ISOIf.  (c).  In  Smith's  large  atlas  of  the  English  counties, 
published,  apparently,  in  rivalry  with  the  contemporaneous 
work  of  Cary.  It  is  entitled :  '  Smith's  New  English  Atlas 
Being  a  Complete  Set  of  County  Maps,  Divided  into  Hundreds 

 ,'  and  contains  a  general  map  of  England  and  Wales, 

40  maps  of  the  English  counties  (including  Yorkshire  in  four 
sheets),  and  Wales  in  two  sheets.  London,  no  date,  large 
fol.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  Index  Villaris.  The  maps  all 
retain  the  date,  January  6th,  1801,  except  one  sheet  of  York- 
shire, and  the  sheet  containing  North  Wales,  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  frontispiece  map  of  England  and  Wales,  are  dated 
January  6th,  1804. 

1808  (c).  In  the  second  edition  of  the  '  New  English  Atlas.' 
London,  no  date,  large  fol.  It  is  described  on  the  title  page  as 
the  "2nd  Edition,  Corrected  to  1808,"  but  the  maps  are  all  now 
dated  January  6th,  1804.    In  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  the 
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map  of  Canibridi^eshire  the  star-indicator  of  the  north,  in  the 
Icft-liand  top  corner,  ia  re-drawn  inclined  to  the  left,  and  has 
below  it:  ''Jones  and  Smith  sculpK",  only.  The  degrees  and 
minutes  of  longitude  marked  in  the  border  of  the  map  are 
shown  as  having  a  corresponding  inclination. 

1S18  (c).  There  appears  to  have  been  an  edition  of  the 
'New  English  Atlas',  "8rd  Edition,  Corrected  to  1818,"  London, 
large  fol. 

18'^1.  In  'Smith's  New  English  Atlas.'  London,  1821, 
large  fol. 

1827  (c).  Probably  a  further  edition  of  the  atlas  was  issued 
about  this  date,  as  I  have  seen  several  maps  from  the  series 
''Corrected  to  1827." 

1832  (c).  A  copy  of  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire  occurs 
also  of  about  this  date.  It  is  "  Corrected  to  1832."  The  words 
"  and  the  Parliamentary  Division  ",  are  added  in  the  title  after 
"  Hundreds." 

184^3  (c).  Again  in  an  atlas  which  is,  no  doubt,  represented 
by  maps  which  exist  "Corrected  to  1843",  with  the  same 
addition  to  the  title  as  in  1832, 

184-6  (c).  The  existence  of  a  copy  of  the  atlas  of  this 
approximate  date  is  also  assumed  from  county  maps  printed 
from  Smith's  large  plates  "  Corrected  to  1846."  These  and  the 
previous  set  of  maps  have  received  considerable  additions  on 
the  plates,  particularly  in  respect  of  parliamentary  divisions 
and  the  railways. 

1864  (?).  Probably  the  last  impression  from  the  plate  of 
1801  is  that  dated  1864  (?)  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  it  may  probably  have  formed  part  of 
an  atlas.  The  plate  is  a  good  deal  worn.  The  railways  and 
stations  are  shown  very  coarsely  drawn,  and  the  title  now  runs: 
"  Map  of  Cambridge  Shewing  all  the  Railways  and  Stations 
and  the  Parliamentary  Divisions  London.  Smith  and  Son, 
63  Charing  Cross."  Below  the  map,  in  the  centre,  is:  "London. 
Published  by  Smith  and  Son,  63  Charing  Cross." 

1802  (c).  Cooke,  George  Alexander.  4i  x  4f.  Scale, 
about  11  miles  =  1  inch. 
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A  small,  outline  map  of  the  county,  divided  into  the 
hundreds,  and  showing  with  special  prominence  the  main  roads, 
with  indications  of  their  direction  where  they  leave  the  county. 
The  border  is  double-ruled  with  the  degrees  and  minutes  of 


Map  II  (pp.  156—158). 

latitude  and  longitude  inserted.  At  the  top,  in  the  border,  on  a 
panel,  shaded  vertically,  and  somewhat  wider  than  the  border : 
"Cambridgeshire".  In  the  bottom  border:  "Meridian  of 
Green^ ",  and,  below  the  border,  in  two  lines :  "  The  City  and 
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County  Town  arc  (lorioted  by  red  and  the  respective  Hundreds 
of  the  County  by  different  Colours  whicli  distinctions  are 
p(5culiar  to  the  Superior  Edition."  In  the  right-hand  top  corner 
of  the  map  a  circular  indicator  of  the  cardinal  points  including 
a  star,  and  with  an  arrow-head  at  the  top  (north).  In  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner  a  list  of  the  hundreds  in  a  single  cohimn, 
and,  below  it,  a  "  Scale  of  Statute  Miles  "  (10). 

From  'A  Topographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the 
County  of  Cambridge,'  forming  part  of  '  Tlie  Modern  British 
Traveller ;  or,  Tourist's  Pocket  Directory,'  published  by  Cooke, 
in  47  volumes,  without  dates,  but  ascribed  to  1802  (?)-1810  (?) 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library.  London,  no 
dates,  12mo.  Cambridgeshire  is  grouped  with  Bucks.,  to  form 
vol.  II  of  the  series  as  thus  divided. 

Reprinted : 

18W.  In  a  separate  issue  of  Cooke's  '  Topographical  and 
Statistical  Description  of  the  County  of  Cambridge.'  London, 
1820,  12mo. 

18^4-  In  '  Gray's  Book  of  Roads,'  otherwise  described  as 
*  The  Tourists  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  the  Roads  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  Part  of  Scotland,  on  an  entirely  new  plan,'  by 
George  Carrington  Gray.  London,  1824,  12mo.  In  this  work 
Cooke's  series  of  county  maps  is  collected  at  the  end  with  one 
of  the  S.  of  Scotland  dated  1823,  another  of  the  Lakes,  undated, 
a  folding  map  of  Derbyshire,  etc.,  and  another  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  (the  latter  dated  1817).  With  these  additions,  and  the 
index-map,  the  series  is  here  made  up  to  49  maps.  These  are 
the  only  re-issues  of  Cooke's  maps  I  can  date  with  certainty,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  his  original  work  was  many  times  reprinted, 
almost  always  without  dates,  up  to  at  least  as  late  as  1830. 

1803.  Lulfman^  John.  A  circular  map  with  a  wide 
border;  diam.  of  map  If,  and,  with  border,  2|.  Scale,  about 
27  miles  =  1  inch. 

It  is  printed  in  the  upper  half  of  a  12mo  page,  with 
descriptive  letter-press  filling  the  lower  half  of  the  page,  and 
shows  the  principal  roads,  the  towns  and  a  few  villages — all 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  county  only.  The  names  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  adjoining  counties  as  far  as  they  are  within 
the  margin  of  the  map  are  also  shown.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  map  is  a  very  small  arrow-head  indicator  of  the  cardinal 
points.  In  the  border,  at  the  top  :  '-'Cambridgeshire",  in  capital 
letters  ;  on  the  left-hand  side  :  "  Sends  G  Members  to  ParP"''."  ; 
on  the  right :  "Cambridge  County  Town  51  miles  from  London", 
and,  at  the  bottom :  "  Scale  of  10  miles."  Below  the  border, 
and  following  the  curve  of  the  map :  "  Sold  by  J.  Luffman, 
28,  Little  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street,  London." 

From  '  A  New  Pocket  Atlas  and  Geography  of  England  and 
Wales,  Illustrated  with  Fifty-five  Copper  Plates.  Shewing  all 
the  Great  Post  Roads  with  the  Towns  and  Villages  situated 
thereon.'  By  John  Luffman,  Geographer.  London,  1803,  12mo. 
This  series  of  maps  has  been  reprinted,  as  I  have  seen  an 
individual  map  which  differs  from  that  of  1803,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  particulars  of  the  reprint. 

1804.  Green,  William.  3f  x  4ii.  Scale,  22  miles 
=  1  inch. 

A  sketch-map  of  the  county  in  a  ruled  border,  showing  the 
rivers  and  main  drains,  the  principal  roads,  with  the  towns  and 
a  few  villages.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  a  scale  of  15  miles, 
and  at  the  foot,  below  the  border  of  the  map  :  "Cambridgeshire", 
in  ornamented  capitals. 

From  'The  Picture  of  England  Illustrated  with  correct 
colour'd  Maps  of  the  several  Counties.'  By  William  Green,  A.B. 
2  vols.,  London,  1804,  8vo.  It  contains,  together  with  descrip- 
tive letter-press,  a  map  of  England,  divided  into  counties,  and 
40  county  maps.  The  author  had  the  peculiar  fancy  of 
engraving  most  of  the  maps  with  the  north  to  the  bottom  or 
to  one  or  other  side  of  the  page.  Cambridgeshire,  however, 
is  placed  with  the  north  to  the  top  of  the  page. 

1806.  Britton,  John,  and  Edward  Wedlake  Bray- 
ley.    6  J  X  9.    Scale,  6  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  J.  Roper. 

A  map  of  Cambridgeshire  in  a  ruled  border,  drawn  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  divided  into  hundreds,  showing  the 
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hills  lujjivily  sluulcd,  and  i\\G  fen  lands  by  special  markings. 
It  gives  the  drains  and  rivers,  with  the  principal  roads  and  the 
towns,  villages  and  parks.  Indications  of  the  directions  and 
distances  are  given  where  the  roads  cross  the  courity  boundary, 
and  the  distances  of  the  towns  from  London,  as  well  as  (in  Roman 
numerals)  the  distances  between  towns.  In  the  top  margin, 
slightly  widened,  the  title  :  "  Cambridgeshire  ",  on  a  horizontally 
shaded  panel.  In  the  bottom  margin  :  "Meridian  of  Greenwich", 
and :  "  Drawn  and  Engraved  under  the  direction  of  E.  W.  Bray- 
ley",  and,  below  the  border,  on  the  left :  "  Engraved  by  J.  Roper, 
from  a  Drawing  by  G.  Cole",  on  the  right :  "  to  accompany  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales",  and,  in  the  centre  :  "London, 
Published  for  the  Proprietors,  by  Vernor,  Hood,  &  Sharpe, 
Poultry,  Dec^  1^*^  1806."  In  the  map,  indented  in  the  right- 
hand  top  corner,  a  plan  of  Newmarket  Heath,  2|  x  Ij^^,  in  a 
ruled  border,  with,  below  it :  "  Newmarket  Race  Course."  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  map  a  star-indicator  of  the  points  of 
the  compass.  In  the  bottom  corner  on  the  same  side,  an 
"  Explanation  ",  and,  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner,  a  list  of 
the  hundreds. 

From  vol.  II  of  the  'Beauties  of  England,  Wales  [and 
Scotland],'  published  1801-1815,  in  26  [or  30]  vols.  London, 
8vo.  This  work  has  been  made  up  in  various  numbers  of 
volumes,  and  the  maps  are  often  bound  separately.  Indeed  in 
the  first  instance  they  appear  to  have  been  issued  as  a  supple- 
ment. 

Reprinted : 

1810.  In  '  The  British  Atlas ;  comprising  a  Complete  Set 
of  County  Maps.'  London,  1810,  4to.  This  collection  consists 
of  the  maps  and  plans  printed  in  the  '  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,'  79  in  number. 

1816.  In  the  '  English  Topography.'  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Nightingale,  London,  1816,  4to.  This  is  a  further  set  of  the 
maps  from  the  'Beauties  of  England  and  Wales'  unaltered, 
with  two  pages  of  letter-press  description  for  each  county. 

1816  (c).  In  a  second  issue  of  the  'English  Topography', 
London,  no  date,  4to,  in  which  the  imprints  at  the  foot  of  the 
maps  are  all  erased,  though  the  maps  are  otherwise  unaltered. 
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1820  (c).  Again,  in  an  undated  reprint  of  the  '  Topo- 
graphy/ with  the  maps  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  previous 
edition.    London,  no  date,  4to. 

1835.  In  the  *  Curiosities  of  Great  Britain.  England  and 
Wales  Delineated.'  By  Thomas  Dugdale  and  William  Burnett. 
London,  3  vols.,  1835,  8vo.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  edition 
of  the  work.  The  map  of  Cambridgeshire  is  still  unaltered 
from  the  1816  (c.)  state. 

18^3  (c).  In  another  edition  of  the  '  Curiosities  of  Great 
Britain.'  London,  no  date,  8vo.  The  maps  have  now  been 
amended  by  the  addition  of  cross-roads  throughout,  and  of 
some  railways,  the  polling  places,  and  in  other  details.  I  have 
a  copy  of  this  edition  in  which  some  of  the  maps  are  by 
J.  Archer,  Cambridgeshire  being  among  them. 

1858  (?).  In  *  Collins'  Railway  and  Pedestrian  Atlas  of 
England.'  London,  no  date,  8vo.  The  map  of  Cambridgeshire 
in  this  atlas  is  a  very  faint  and  worn  impression  from  the  plate 
of  1806,  with  further  additions  of  railways,  the  whole  of  the 
railways  being  drawn  in  thick,  black  lines.  The  title,  in  the 
top  border,  has  been  re-engraved  on  a  plain  ground  in  smaller 
black  letters,  and  there  are  minor  alterations  in  the  marginal 
notes. 

1808.  Cary,  John.  18J  x  21i.  Scale,  ^  miles 
= 1  inch. 

This  is  the  map  of  the  county  in  Gary's  series  of  large 
county  maps  which  was  first  issued  in  parts,  at  intervals, 
during  the  years  1801  to  1809,  and  appeared  in  an  atlas  in 
the  latter  year.  The  '  Complete  Set  of  County  Maps '  is  first 
advertised  in  *  Gary's  New  Itinerary,'  second  edition,  London, 
1802,  8vo,  at  which  time  24  of  the  maps  had  been  engraved. 
Cambridgeshire  has  the  usual  double-ruled  border,  with  degrees 
and  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  marked  in  it.  In  the 
bottom  border:  "Longitude  West... Meridian  of  Greenwich 
...Longitude  East",  and,  below  it,  in  the  centre:  "London 
Printed  for  J  Cary  Engraver  and  Mapseller  No.  181  Strand, 
June  1st  1808."  The  map  itself  is  less  elaborately  designed 
than  those  in  this  series  generally.    It  is  divided  into  hundreds. 
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and  the  fen  area  is  lightly  shaded.  The  rivers,  drains,  and 
meres  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  main  coach  roads  (with  the 
miles  between  towns  mai-ked  on  them)  and  some  few  cross 
roads.  Towns,  villages  and  parks,  and  some  woods  and  hamlets, 
are  also  marked  on  the  map,  and  the  directions  taken  by  the 
principal  roads  where  they  leave  the  county  boundary  are 
indicated.  The  details  are,  in  some  places,  carried  a  little 
beyond  this  boundary.  In  an  oval  pla(|ue  in  the  right-hand 
top  corner,  the  title  runs:  "A  New  Map  of  Cambridgeshire, 
Divided  into  Hundreds  Exhibiting  Its  Roads,  Rivers,  Parks 
Etc.  By  John  Gary.  Engraver  1808."  In  the  bottom  corner, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  map,  is  a  "  Scale  "  of  6  miles,  on  a 
vertically-shaded  band,  and  in  the  top  corner  on  the  left-hand 
side,'  a  star-indicator  of  the  cardinal  points. 

Reprinted : 

1809.  In  '  Gary's  New  English  Atlas ;  A  Complete  Set  of 
Gounty  Maps,  from  Actual  Surveys.'  London,  1809,  large  fol. 
The  maps  retain  their  original  dates.  This  is  the  first  issue  of 
Gary's  large  atlas  of  county  maps.  It  contains  42  maps,  includ- 
ing a  general  one  of  England,  one  of  Wales  in  2  sheets,  and 
Yorkshire  in  4  sheets.  An  Index  of  Places,  printed  in  three 
columns,  a,nd  running  to  40  folio  pages,  is  bound-in  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

1811,  There  appears  to  have  been  an  issue  of  this  set  of 
county  maps  in  the  year  1811,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  a 
collected  (or  atlas)  form. 

1818.  In  an  edition  of  '  Gary's  New  English  Atlas,'  prob- 
ably the  third.  London,  1818,  large  fol.  The  map  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire seems  to  be  unaltered  from  the  first  impression, 
except  that  the  date  in  the  title  is  1818,  and  in  the  imprint 
"  Jany.  P\  1818." 

1828.  Probably  an  edition  of  the  atlas  was  published  in 
this  year,  as  various  maps  exist  dated  1828,  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy,  or  one  of  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire. 

1832  (c).  About  this  date  the  plates  of  Gary's  county  maps 
(all  three  series)  had  come  into  the  possession  of  *'G.  Gruchley^ 

1  His  full  name  was  George  Frederick  Crucbley. 
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Map  Seller  and  Publisher,  38,  Ludgate  Street,  St  Paul's, 
London  ",  who  re-issued  copies  of  the  large  county  maps  still 
dated  1828,  but  with  a  strip  of  paper  with  his  name  and 
address  pasted  over  it.  Cruchley  was  in  business  as  early 
as  1832,  as  successor  to  the  Carys,  and  reprinted  from  their 
plates  up  to  about  1875  or  1876,  when  the  plates  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Messrs  Gall  and  Inglis,  of  Edinburgh,  where 
they  still  (1908)  are. 

1855  (?).  The  plates,  altered  by  the  insertion  of  the  rail- 
ways up  to  this  date,  or  thereabouts,  and  with  a  new  title : 

*'  Cruchley 's  Railway  Map  of  ,  Shewing  all  the  Railways 

and  names  of  Stations,  also  the  Telegraph  Lines  and  Stations, 
Improved  from  the  Ordnance  Surveys.  London,  Published  by 
G.  F.  Cruchley,  Map  Seller  and  Globe  Maker,  81,  Fleet  Street ", 
and  the  addition  of  an  "  Explanation  "  of  the  signs  used  on  the 
maps  [on  the  right-hand  side  in  that  of  Cambridgeshire],  were 
again  used  about  this  date. 

1875  (c).  In  '  Cruchley 's  County  Atlas  of  England,'  which 
contained  42  maps.  The  county  maps  may  have  been  collected 
under  this  title  at  any  time  after  Cruchley's  acquisition  of 
Gary's  plates.  The  plates  had  by  this  date  received  consider- 
able additions  in  the  details,  with  some  alterations  by  erasures, 
as  appears  from  an  impression  taken  from  the  plates  now  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs  Gall  and  Inglis,  from  whom,  however, 
I  understand  that  no  prints  of  the  Cambridgeshire  map  have 
been  taken  for  sale  (except,  apparently,  as  below),  although 
they  are  making  use  of  the  plates  of  other  county  maps  in  the 
same  series  {e.g.  Hertfordshire)  up  to  the  present  date. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Gary's  large  maps  were  reprinted 
at  several  intermediate  dates  between  1808  and  1875,  besides 
those  recorded  above,  as  impressions  from  plates  in  the  series 
are  found  of  various  dates,  which  suggest  more  frequent  editions 
of  the  large  folio  atlas  under  the  names  of  Gary  and  Cruchley 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  examination  of  the  carto- 
graphic collections  in  the  principal  public  libraries. 

1883  (?).  In  '  Harrison's  "Finger  Post"  Bicycle  Road  Guide 
and  County  Map  of  Cambridge.'  London,  no  date,  8vo.  The 
title  still  bears  Cruchley's  name,  though  it  is  slightly  altered 
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from  earlier  impressions,  but  has  the  addition:  "London: 
rublishcd  by  Oall  &  Ini^dis,  2/5,  Paternoster  Square.  Edinburgh  : 
Bernard  Terrace." 

1808.  Lysons^  Daniel  (The  Rev.),  and  Lysons, 
Samuel.  9-J  x  13^.  Scale,  4  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by 
Neele. 

A  sketchy  and  rather  imperfectly  drawn  map  of  the  county, 
divided  into  hundreds,  showing  the  rivers,  drains,  and  principal 
roads,  the  towns,  and  most  of  the  villages.  The  border  is  double- 
ruled,  and  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  lines  being  ruled  across  the  map  to  show  the  degrees 
and  interspaces  of  15".  In  the  top  right-hand  corner,  in  a  long 
panel :  "  Cambridgeshire,  from  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  by 
Chas.  Mason  D.D.",  with,  below,  an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the 
north.  In  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  a  scale  of  10  "British 
Statute  Miles."  Above  the  border  at  the  right-hand  top 
corner  of  the  map :  "  Vol.  II.  P.  i."  On  the  same  side  of  the 
map  at  foot :  Neele  sculp.  Strand.",  and  :  "  Published  May  P^. 
1808  by  Gadell  &  Davies."  In  the  bottom  margin  :  "  Meridian 
of  Greenwich." 

From  vol.  II.  pt.  1  of  the  'Magna  Britannia;  being  a  concise 
topographical  account  of  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain ', 
by  Daniel  and  Samuel  Lysons.  London,  1808,  4to.  Only  six 
volumes  of  this  work  were  issued,  including  accounts  of  the 
counties  of  Bedford  (vol.  I,  pt.  1,  1813),  Berks,  (vol.  I,  pt.  2, 
1813),  Buckingham  (vol.  I,  pt.  3, 1813),  Cambridge  (vol.  ii,pt.  1, 
1808),  Chester  (vol.  ii,  pt.  2,  1810),  Cornwall  (vol.  ill,  1814), 
Cumberland  (vol.  IV,  1816),  Derby  (vol.  v,  1817),  Devon  (vol.  vi, 
1822). 

1808.  Capper,  Benjamin  Pitts.  4yL  x  7i.  Scale, 
8J  miles  =  1  inch.    Drawn  and  engraved  by  Cooper. 

A  clear  and  rather  delicately  designed  map  of  Cambridge- 
shire, showing  the  Wash  in  the  north,  and  with  the  fen  area 
indicated  by  shading  and  representations  of  reeds.  It  gives  the 
usual  details.  The  border  is  of  two  lines  only.  Above  the  top 
right-hand  corner :  "  Plate  IV."    At  foot,  in  the  centre,  below 
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Map  III  (pp.,  164— 166). 
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Mio  border:  "  Pnbli.shod  Jan^.  1,  180S,  hy  11.  Philips  Bridge 
Sl,r(3o<,  Black  friars  London.",  aru],  on  the  light:  "Cooper,  del*',  et 
scidp^"  In  the  l  iglit-hand  top  corner  an  ari-ow-head  indicator 
of  the  north.  Below  the  county  boundaiy,  in  the  centre,  in  a 
long  panel:  "Cambridgeshire",  and,  again  below:  "in  which  is 
laid  down  every  Parish  and  Place  containing  upwards  of"  40 
Houses",  and  a  scale  of  10  "British  Miles."  On  the  right  of 
this  title  a  list  of  the  hundreds  in  a  single  column,  and,  on  the 
left,  details  of  acreage,  population,  inhabited  houses,  etc. 

From  'A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom', 
by  Benjamin  Pitts  Capper.    London,  1808,  8vo. 

Reprinted : 

1813.  \  In  successive  editions  of  the  '  Dictionary,'  the  pub- 

1825.  lishers  and  the  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  maps 

1826.  I  being  altered  to:  "Published  by  G.  and  W.  B. 
1829.  ]  Whittaker,  13,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  1824",  from  the 

1825  edition.  In  which  also  the  engraver's  name  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cambridgeshire  map  is  erased. 

1810.  Wilkes,  John.  7f  x  9^  Scale,  about  6  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Neele  [July  31,  1802]. 

A  well-engraved  map  of  the  county,  in  a  double-ruled 
border,  with  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude 
marked  in  it,  and,  in  the  bottom  border :  "  Longitude  West 
from  London."^  and  :  "  Longitude  East  from  London."  In  the 
top  right-hand  corner  is  a  rather  large  and  finely-engraved 
star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  but  there  is  no 
scale,  nor  any  other  marginal  additions  within  the  border  of 
the  map.  It  gives  the  usual  details,  with  the  fen  district 
shaded,  including  the  rivers,  dykes,  and  meres,  the  main  roads, 
the  towns  (with  distances  in  miles  from  London),  and  the 
villages  and  parks.  Below  the  map,  in  the  centre,  the  title 
"Cambridgeshire"  is  engraved,  in  shaded  capitals,  and  below 
this  again:  "Published  as  the  Act  directs,  July  31,  1802, 
hy  J.  Wilkes!'  At  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  is:  ''Neele 
sculp.  Stra7id." 

This  map  is  found  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Londinensis 
published  by  John  Wilkes,  in  24  volumes,  which  appears  to  be 
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illustrated  by  a  complete  series  of  county  maps,  though  some 
are  missing  in  the  only  copy  of  this  work  I  have  examined, 
London,  1810-29,  4to.  The  map  of  Cambridge  is  in  vol.  ill, 
1810. 

1810  (?).  Wallis,  James.  .S^f  x  51  Scale,  11  miles 
=  1  inch. 

A  map  of  the  county  showing  the  rivers,  dykes  and  principal 
roads,  with  a  few  towns  and  villages,  with  the  hills  in  the  south- 
ern part  rather  heavily  shaded,  and  the  fen  areas  also  indi- 
cated by  shading.  The  mail-coach  roads  are  specially  engraved. 
At  the  top  of  the  map,  above  the  right-hand  corner,  a  small 
figure  6.  In  the  centre  of  the  border,  at  the  top,  in  a  vertically 
shaded  panel,  in  capitals  :  "  Cambridgesh  "  ;  at  the  foot,  in  three 
lines,  an  "  Explanation ",  and,  below  the  border :  "  London. 
Publish'd  by  J.  Wallis,  Engraver,  77,  Berwick  Str.  Soho."  In 
the  right-hand  top  corner,  a  very  small  star-indicator  of  the 
cardinal  points,  and  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner  a  "  Scale  of 
Miles  "  (6).    In  the  bottom  border  :  "  Meridian  of  Green^" 

From  *  Wallis's  New  Pocket  Edition  of  the  English  Counties.' 
London,  no  date,  12 mo.  The  above  date  is  that  given  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Reprinted : 

1819.  In  '  Lewis's  New  Traveller's  Guide.'  London,  no 
date,  12mo.  This  reprint  of  Wallis's  little  set  of  county  maps 
is  published  by  William  Lewis,  of  No.  21,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill, 
and  the  preface  is  dated  Oct.  16,  1819.  Another  issue  of  these 
maps  was  made,  apparently,  by  P.  Martin,  of  198,  Oxford  Street, 
but  I  have  only  come  across  one  map  out  of  the  series,  and 
have  no  means  of  fixing  its  date. 

1813.  aooch,  William  (The  Rev.).  9f  x  9i.  Scale, 
about  5^  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Neele. 

A  map  showing  specially  the  waterways  and  the  fen  area  by 
shading,  with  the  principal  roads,  the  hundreds,  towns,  villages 
and  parks,  with  the  soils  indicated  by  colouring  referring  to 
notes  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  map,  which  has  also  in  the 
right-hand  top  corner  an  arrow-head  indicator,  and,  in  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner,  a  "Scales  of  Miles"  (8).  Above  the  map,  in 
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open  c;i|)il;).Is :  "Map  of  the  Soil  ol"  Cainbrid^cshini.",  and,  at 
the  riglit-haiKl  top  coiTicr  :  "  Pag(!  S."  I>(;low,  in  the  ceritrc, 
tlio  iini)i-iiit:  "  .Pub'''  Dec'-  \"',  1800,  %  it  P/dUips  New  Bridge 
Street",  and  at  the  riglit  corner:  "Neele  .sc." 

Vrom  the  '  General  View  of  the  Agricultun;  of  the  County 
of  Cambridge  drawn  np  for  the  coii.sideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Internal  Iinj)rovernent.'  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Gooch,  A.B,  London,  181*3,  8vo.  The  preface  is  .signed 
"W.  G.  Whatfield  Parsonage,  Suff'olk,  1807."  This  map  of 
the  county  follows  very  closely  in  design,  details,  and  colouring 
that  in  Vancouver's  '  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge',  published  in  1794  (Communications, 
vol.  XI,  p.  152),  from  which  it  is  obviously  copied  in  great  part, 
with  amendments. 

1813  (c).  Wallis,  James.  6if  x  lOf.  Scale,  Similes 
—  1  inch. 

A  map  of  the  county  brightly  coloured  in  the  hundreds,  with 
well-marked  hill-shading,  and  showing  the  rivers,  drains,  and 
meres,  the  roads,  as  well  as  towns,  villages  and  parks,  all  within 
the  county  area.  In  the  border  the  degrees  and  some  of  the 
minutes  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  marked,  the  latter  on 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  though  some  of  the  maps  in  the 
series  are  drawn  on  that  of  London.  The  title,  in  the  right- 
hand  top  corner,  is  engraved  in  ornamental  capitals  :  "  Cam- 
bridgeshire ",  on  a  shaded  band  crossing  a  star-indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  with,  below  it :  "  Engraved  by  J.  Wallis." 
In  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  is  a  list  of  the  hundreds  in  one 
column,  and,  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner,  an  "Explana- 
tion." In  the  centre,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  map,  a  "  Scale 
of  (10)  miles ",  and,  below  the  border,  also  in  the  centre : 
''London  Published  by  S.  A.  Oddy,  1812." 

From  '  Wallis's  New  British  Atlas.'  ''  London,  Published  by 
S.  A.  Oddy,  1812."  In  this  series  of  maps,  while  a  considerable 
number  bear  the  same  date  as  occurs  on  the  title-page,  eight 
are  dated  1813.  The  atlas  should,  therefore,  be  dated  not 
earlier  than  the  latter  year,  and  may  be  best  described  as 
London,  1813  (c),  4to. 
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Reprinted : 

1819.  In  '  Ellis's  New  and  Correct  Atlas  of  England  and 
Wales.'  London,  no  date,  4to.  The  preface  is  dated  July  1st, 
1819.    The  maps  in  this  atlas  have  no  imprint. 

1820.  Published  by  J.  Phelps,  No.  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  in  this  year,  but  I  do  not  know  the  title  of  the  atlas  or 
other  collection  of  county  maps  in  which  it  appears. 

1816.  Dix,  Thomas.  ISf  x  17|.  About  3  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  clear  map,  with  the  fens  shaded,  but  without  bill-shading, 
divided  into  the  hundreds,  and  showing  the  rivers,  drains  and 
meres,  the  principal  roads  (with  the  miles  marked  on  them  of 
distances  between  towns),  and  some  cross  roads,  as  well  as  the 
towns,  villages  and  parks,  the  whole  engraved  up  to  the  county 
boundaries,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  roads  a  little  beyond 
them.  The  border  resembles  that  in  Langley's  map  of  the 
county  of  1817,  and  has  the  words  :  "Meridian  of  Greenwich" 
within  it  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner 
is  an  engraved  view  of  Ely,  with  the  legend :  "  Ely  Cathedral " 
below  it,  and,  again  below,  a  "Scale  of  Miles"  (10).  In  the 
centre,  at  the  top  of  the  map,  is  a  "Reference  to  the  Hundreds", 
in  two  columns,  and,  in  the  left-hand  top  corner,  a  small  star- 
indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  map :  "  Remarks ",  with  statistical  particulars.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  map,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  is  an  "  Explana- 
tion", and,  in  the  left-hand  corner,  in  a  circular  plaque:  "A 
New  Map  of  the  County  of  Cambridgeshire  Divided  into 
Hundreds,  By  M^  Tho^  Dix."  The  map  has  the  following 
imprint  at  foot :  ''Published  Aug.  1'2.  1816,  by  W.  Darton  Jan. 
58,  Holborn  Hill." 

This  map  is  one  of  a  series  of  county  maps  published  by 
Dix,  who  was  a  surveyor  at  North  Walsham,  at  various  dates 
from  1816  to  1830,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  atlas  or  collection 
of  this  time. 

Reprinted : 

184.0  (?).  In  an  atlas  entitled  '  Darton  and  Son's  Maps  of 
the  English  Counties',  which  contained  43  maps,  of  which, 
however,  I  have  not  actually  seen  a  copy. 


Jl.  (J.  FOR  1)1 1AM 


185'2  (c).  And,  probably,  in  a  sories  f)f  county  maps  issued 
by  John  Darton  and  Co. 

1818.  Langley,  Edward.  b^xlO,',..  Scale,  5J  miles 
=  1  inch.    [Nov.  1817.] 

A  well-drawn  and  clear  map  of"  the  county,  rather  heavily 
shaded  for  the  hills  and  I'en  area.  The  details  are  engraved  up 
to  the  county  boundaries,  showing  the  rivers,  drains  and  meres, 
the  principal  roads,  the  towns  (with  miles  from  London),  with 
villages  and  parks.  The  border  is  double-ruled,  with  the 
degrees  and  minutes  (every  5')  of  latitude  and  longitude  marked 
on  the  inner  edge.  In  the  bottom  border  is  :  *'  Meridian  of 
Greenwich."  In  the  right-hand  top  corner,  filling  it  up  to  the 
border,  is  a  view,  with  legend  below  :  ''Clare  Hall  Cambridge'', 
and,  in  the  left-hand  top  corner,  a  small  star-indicator  of  the 
cardinal  points,  with  a  rather  large  fleur-de-lys  at  the  top,  and 
the  letters  W.,  E.  and  S.  at  the  other  points.  In  the  bottom 
left-hand  corner,  a  list  of  the  hundreds,  in  a  single  column.  In 
the  bottom  right-hand  corner  an  "  Explanation,"  with  signs, 
and,  in  the  centre  at  the  bottom,  a  "  Scale  of  Miles  "  (8).  Above 
the  map  is:  "  Langley's  new  Map  of  Cambridgeshire",  and, 
below,  at  the  foot :  Printed  and  Published  by  Langley  and 
Belch,      17S,  High  Street,  Borough,  London,  Nov\  PK  1817:' 

From  '  Langley 's  New  County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.' 
London,  no  date,  4to.  This  is  a  collection  of  Langley's  maps 
of  the  English  and  Welsh  counties,  52  in  number,  dated 
variously  from  Nov.  1816  (Kent)  to  Aug.  V\  1818  (Anglesea, 
Flint,  Montgomery  and  Radnor).  A  frontispiece  map  of 
England  and  Wales  is  dated  Nov.  1^^  1818,  and  the  atlas  was, 
no  doubt,  published  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

1819  [1820].  Dugdale,  James.  7|f  x  9f.  Scale, 
5  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Neele  [1814]. 

A  map  of  the  county  drawn  on  the  meridian  of  London,  in 
a  double-ruled  border,  and  showing  the  fen  districts  by  special 
shading,  the  roads,  rivers  and  drains,  with  the  towns,  villages 
and  a  few  parks.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner,  in  a  shaded 
panel :  "  Cambridge  S.",  and,  below,  a  scale  of  six  "  British 
Miles."    On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  map,  a  star-indicator  of 
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the  points  of  the  compass.  At  the  foot,  on  the  right :  "  Neele 
Sculpt.  Strand.",  and,  in  the  centre:  "Published  by  James 
Cundee,  Albion  Press  London,  January  1^^  1814."  The  fact 
that  this  map  (with  others  in  the  series)  is  drawn  on  the 
meridian  of  London  suggests  that  the  plate  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  but  I  have  seen  no  impression  earlier  than 
that  of  1819  [or  1820]. 

From  vol.  I  of  'The  New  British  Traveller;  or,  Modern 
Panorama  of  England  and  Wales.'  By  James  Dugdale,  LL.D. 
London,  4  vols.,  1819,  4to.^ 

1820(c.).  Leigh,  SamueL  2|  x  4i|.  Scale,  12  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Sidney  Hall. 

A  narrow,  little,  upright  map,  in  a  ruled  border.  At  the 
top,  in  a  strip  projecting  above  the  line  of  the  margin  :  "  Cam- 
bridgeshire." In  the  right-hand  top  corner  a  star-indicator  of 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  on 
the  same  side,  a  scale  of  15  "  English  Miles."  The  map  shows 
all  the  usual  details,  with  most  of  the  villages. 

From  w^hat  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  issue  of  a 
separate  atlas  of  county  maps  published  to  accompany  '  Leigh's 
New  Picture  of  England  and  Wales.'    London,  1820,  12mo. 

Re^jriiited  : 

184^.  In  '  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Atlas  of  England  and 
Wales.'  "  New  Edition  ",  London,  1842,  24mo.  This  impres- 
sion has  a  railway  from  the  south  as  far  as  Cambridge  inserted, 
and,  at  foot,  below  the  map  at  the  left-hand  corner :  "  Pub.  by 
M.  A.  Leigh  421  Strand."  I  have  not  seen  the  earlier  editions 
of  this  atlas,  and  have  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  their 
publication  beyond  the  statement  in  an  advertisement  at  the 
end  of  the  '  New  Pocket  Koad-Book  '  of  1825,  referring  to  '  The 
New  Picture  of  England  and  Wales ',  as  published  with  55  maps 
of  the  counties.  There  may  have  been,  indeed,  quite  a  series 
of  these  little  atlases — as  '  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  dates  of  publication  of  the  maps  of  this  series  and 
of  the  book  itself  see  'Hertfordshire  Maps'  {Trans.  Herts.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc, 
vol.  XII,  at  p.  188). 
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l^iii^ljind  and   Wales,  and   pari,  oF  Scotland'  word;  throu^li  a 

nnnd)(5i-  of  (uliiions,  ol"  vvliicli  scvisral  (l<S25,  IH-'il,  I8:}7, 

arc  in  the  library  of  tlio  British  Musuurri,  and  an  edition  of 


Pub.byUAZcioh  mSoniid. 

Map  IV  (pp.  171—2). 

the  atlas  may  very  well  have  accompanied  each  issue  of  the 
'  Road-Book.' 

1821.  Baker,  Richard  Grey.  47f^  x  60/g.  Scale, 
1  mile  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  J.  Allen. 
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A  very  full,  but  clearly-drawn  map,  in  the  style  of  the 
Greenwoods'  set  of  large  county  maps  (about  1820  to  1830)  and 
of  those  published  by  A.  Bryant  (1822  to  1835).  It  gives  the 
rivers,  drains,  meres,  roads  (with  miles  marked),  hills  (by 
shading),  commons  and  fen  laud  (also  shaded),  and  also  the 
towns,  villages,  hamlets,  parks,  woods,  windmills,  springs, 
tumuli,  and  names  of  local  sites.  On  the  map  is  engraved  also 
a  line  of  canal  passing  from  Great  Chesterford  through  Staple- 
ford  and  Cherryhinton  to  Waterbeach,  and  described  as  the 
"  Proposed  J  unction  Canal ",  throwing  off  a  branch  from 
Shelford  to  the  west,  which  goes  as  far  as  the  Old  North  Road 
near  Whaddon,  and  is  described  as  the  "  Proposed  Canal." 
This  map  has  the  usual  double-ruled  border  and  is  ornamented 
with  two  large  views  engraved  in  mezzotint.  Of  these,  one, 
placed  in  the  right-hand  top  corner,  is  a  view  of  Cambridge 
measuring  about  15x7  inches,  with  the  title  below:  ''Cam- 
bridge ",  and,  below,  on  the  left-hand  :  "  R.  B.  Harraden  delK", 
and,  on  the  right :  "  D.  Havell  Sculpt",  and  the  other,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  map,  measures  about  15x6  inches,  and 
represents  the  city  of  Ely,  with  the  legend  below  :  "  Ely  ",  and 
the  names  of  the  same  artist  and  engraver  as  are  attached  to 
the  view  of  Cambridge.  Below  this  latter  is  the  title  of  the 
map,  as  follows  :  "  Map  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  and  Isle  of 
Ely.  Surveyed  by  R.  G.  Baker,  in  the  Years  1816,  17,  18,  19 
and  20.  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  R.  G.  Baker,  Bluntisham 
near  S*  Ives,  Huntingdonshire.  July  19*^^  1821.  Engraved  by 
J.  Allen,  17,  Poplar  Row,  New  Kent  Road,  Surry."  Below  the 
view  of  Ely  a  dedication  is  engraved  which  runs:  "To  The 
Right  Honorable  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke  K.G.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Cambridge, 
This  Map  is  Dedicated  by  his  Lordship's  Mo.st  obedient  Servant, 
R.  G.  Baker."  In  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  of  the  map  are 
"  Observations ",  .showing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
chief  towns  in  two  columns  : — 

"Latitude  of     St  Marys  52  12  13     Longitude  of         Marys  0    7  42 
at  Cambridge  at  Cambridge 

Do.  Newmarket  52  15  25     Do.  Newmarket  0  25  15 

Do.  Ely  52  24  50     Do.  Ely  0  16  40 

Do.  Wisbeach  52  41    7     Do.  Wisbeach  0  10  12" 
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Along  Uic  bolloin  of  lh(!  ni;if),  above  Uio  border,  to  the  loft 
of  the  cciitro,  is  a  "Scale  ol'  Statute  Miles"  (10),  arid,  in  the 
riglit-liand  bottom  comer,  an  "  J<]xplanation  with  full  indica- 
tions of  the  signs  arid  colours  used  on  the  map,  arranged  in  two 
columns.  This  map  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  cartographic  work 
of  the  period  in  which  it  was  published,  and  compares  favour- 
ably both  in  design  and  geographic  accuracy  with  the  contem- 
poraneous art  of  the  Greenwoods  and  Bryant  already  referred 
to.  Baker  also  published  a  very  finely  drawn  and  engraved  plan 
of  Cambridge,  measuring  3  ft.  1  inch  x  3  ft.  64  inches,  on  a  scale 
of  200  yards  =  1  inch.  It  is  engraved  by  ''J.  Dower,  Gumming 
Place,  Pentonville,  London  ",  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  as  "  Delineated  from 
actual  Survey."  The  imprint  is:  "Published  May  1830  and 
Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  R.  G.  Baker,  Earith,  Hunts,  and 
T.  Stevenson,  Cambridge." 

1825.  Pinnock,  William.  5yL  x  6j%.  Scale,  8  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Neele  and  Son. 

A  rather  sketchy  map  of  the  county,  with  few  details,  and 
a  very  vaguely-draw^n  boundary.  The  rivers  and  drains,  the 
principal  roads  (with  distances  in  miles  marked  on  them),  with 
the  towns  and  some  villages  are  shown.  The  map  has  a  single- 
ruled  border.  The  title  is  placed  in  the  right-hand  top  coTner 
in  capitals,  in  a  shaded  panel :  "  Cambridgsh."  Below  it  is  a 
shaded,  star-shaped  indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
a  "  Scale  of  Statute  Miles "  (6)  is  engraved  in  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner.  At  the  foot,  below  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner  :  "  Neele  &  Son,  sc.  Strand!' 

From  'Pinnock's  History  and  Topography  of  England  and 
Wales',  6  vols.,  London,  1825,  12mo.  The  map  of  Cambridge- 
shire occurs  in  vol.  I  of  this  work,  which  is  dated  on  the  title 
page,  and  contains  descriptions  of  Beds.  (1819),  Berks.  (1819), 
Bucks.,  Cambs.  (1822),  Cheshire  (1820),  Cornwall,  Cumberland 
(1822),  and  Derbyshire,  dated  on  their  respective  sub-titles  as 
above. 

1825  (c).  Miller,  Robert.  2|  x  4 3^.  Scale,  about 
17  miles  =  1  inch. 
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A  little  map  of  the  county,  in  a  double-ruled  border,  in 
which  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  (the 
latter  from  London)  are  marked,  and  showing  rather  fall  details 
within  the  county  only.  The  fen  area  is  specially  shaded. 
The  rivers,  drains  and  main  roads,  with  the  towns  and  some 
villages  are  shown.  Just  above  the  top  right-hand  corner  the 
figures  "  10,"  and,  at  the  foot,  below  the  margin :  London. 
''Published  by  R.  Miller,  24,  Old  Fish  Street"  Within  the 
border,  in  the  top  right-hand  corner,  in  a  shaded  panel,  in 
ornamental  capitals  :  "  Cambridge  Sh",  and,  below,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  map,  an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the  north.  In  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner  a  "  Scale  of  Miles "  (8).  In  the 
bottom  margin:  "Long....W.  from...Lon".",  and:  "Long....E. 
from...Lon"." 

1^  ■  From  '  Miller's  New  Miniature  Atlas.'  London,  no  date, 
12mo. 

Reprinted : 

H  18^5  (?).  In  'Reuben  Ramble's  Travels  through  the 
Counties  of  England.'  London,  no  date,  4to.  Reuben  Ramble 
is  a  pseudonym.  The  plate  of  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire  is 
altered  in  this  impression  by  re-engraving  the  title,  without 

the  panel,  and  by  the  insertion  below  it  of:  "Railways  ", 

the  insertion  of  a  line  of  railway  from  the  south  as  far  as 
Cambridge,  and  the  omission  of  the  imprint  at  foot.  It  is 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  quarto  page,  and  is  surrounded  by 
coloured  views.  The  series  of  county  maps  contained  in  this 
work  occurs  also  in  five  sectional  publications  of  the  same 
character,  also  without  date. 

1825  (?).  Pocket  Tourist  and  English  Atlas.   2|  x  3|. 

Scale,  about  17  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  very  small  sketch-map  of  the  county,  in  an  ornamental 
border,  with,  in  a  panel  let  into  the  border:  "Cambridgeshire", 
in  capital  letters,  and,  in  the  border  at  foot,  similarly  placed : 

"  This  County  contains  500,000  Acres,  64  Parishes,  1  City,  8  Market 
101,009  Inhabitants,  and  sends  6  Members  to  Parliament." 

It  shows  the  rivers,  drains,  and  main  roads,  with  the  towns 
and  a  few  villages  and  parks,  but  within  the  county  area  only. 
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Tn  the  rif^ht-liaiid  top  (corner  an  arrow-h(;a(l  indicator  of  the 
north,  and  on  tlie  left-liand  si(](;  of  the  map  a  "Scale  of  Miles" 
(10). 

From  'The  Pocket  TouriKt  and  English  Atlas,  being  A  New 
and  Complete  Set  of  (Jounty  Maps.'  "  London  :  Printed  for  O. 
Hodgson.  Maiden  Lane  Wood  St.",  no  date,  16mo.  The  above 
date  of  publication  is  given,  doubtfully,  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  atlas  appearec]  earlier. 
This  work  is  engraved  throughout,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

1827.     Cambridgeshire  Churches,  Notes  on  the, 

6Jx8f.  Scale,  about  7  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by  Richard 
Sawyer. 

A  map  of  the  county  much  like  in  details  and  style  that 
used  for  Lysons'  Cambs,  the  roads  and  rivers  being  a  principal 
feature.  The  details  are  not  carried  beyond  the  county 
boundary.  The  map  has  a  thick  ruled  border.  In  the  top 
right-hand  corner  is  an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the  north,  wdth 
the  title  "  Cambridgeshire ",  in  open  capitals,  across  it,  and, 
below,  a  scale  of  ten  "  Statute  Miles  69 J  to  a  Degree."  Below 
the  border,  at  foot,  in  the  centre  :  "  Cambridge  Published  by 
Stevenson,  1827  ",  and,  on  the  right :  "  Rich'^.  Sawyer,  Scidp." 

From  '  Notes  on  the  Cambridgeshire  Churches.'  London 
and  Cambridge,  1827,  8vo. 

1829  (c).    Teesdale,  Henry,  and  Co.    18^  x  16/g. 

Scale,      miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Dower. 

A  clear,  well-engraved,  and  very  brightly  coloured  map  of 
Cambridgeshire,  divided  into  hundreds,  and  showing  all  the 
usual  details  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  including  the 
main  and  cross  roads  marked  with  the  miles  between  towns. 
In  the  right-hand  top  corner  :  "Cambridgeshire",  in  ornamental 
capitals,  and,  below,  a  small  star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  the  bottom  corner  on  the  same  side  of  the  map, 
an  "  Explanation  ",  and  a  scale  of  9  miles.  In  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner,  a  list  of  the  hundreds  in  a  single  column. 
Below  the  border,  in  the  centre :   "  London    Published  by 
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Henry  Teesdale  302  High  Holborn."  Below  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner :  "  Dower  scuV.  Pentonville!' 

From  the  '  New  British  Atlas/  London,  no  date,  4to.  This 
atlas  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  "  The  whole  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  up  to  1829." 

Reprinted : 

18Jf.O  (c).    In  another  issue  of  the  '  New  British  Atlas 
corrected  to  1840.    London,  no  date,  fol.    The  map  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  this  atlas  is  unaltered  from  the  earlier  impression, 
no  railways  being  shown. 

1830.  Pigot,  James^  and  Co.  8|J  x  14.  Scale,  about 
41  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  Pigot  and  Son. 

A  very  clear,  firmly-engraved  and  artistic  map,  in  a  double- 
ruled  border,  having,  in  the  top  margin,  a  panel  bearing 
"  Cambridgeshire.",  in  ornamental,  shaded  capitals,  and,  in  the 
bottom  border,  another  panel  with  a  "Scale"  of  10  miles.  In 
the  right-hand  top  corner  is  a  view  of  "  Ely  Cathedral ",  seen 
from  the  E.S.E.,  and,  in  the  left-hand  top  corner,  an  "Explana- 
tion", a  "Reference  to  the  Hundreds",  and,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  these,  a  star-indicator.  Below  the  map,  in  the  centre : 
"  Published  by  Pigot  and  Co.  59  Fleet  Street  London  and 
18  Fountain  St.  Manchester."  On  the  right :  "  Engraved  on 
Steel  by  Pigot  and  Son  Manchester."  The  hills  are  not  shown 
in  this  map.  The  parks  are  shaded,  and  the  roads  are  very 
clearly  engraved,  with  the  mileage  distance  from  London  inserted. 

From  '  Pigot  and  Co.'s  National  Commercial  Directory.'  It 
is  "Embellished  with  Eighteen  Elegant  County  Maps,  Engraved 
on  Steel,  expressly  for  this  Volume,  and  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  views  of  the  principal  Cathedrals  and  Churches  in  the 
above  Counties."  London  and  Manchester,  1830,  8vo.  The 
earliest  edition  of  Pigot's  Directory  appears  to  have  been  issued 
in  1823,  but  no  maps  are  mentioned  on  the  title  page,  and, 
apparently,  they  first  appear  in  1830.  They  were  also  bound 
up  separately  in  an  atlas. 

Reprinted  : 

1830-31.  In  a  second  issue  of  the  Directory,  as  originally 
dated  1830.    London  and  Manchester,  1830-31,  8vo. 
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l<9oS.  And  in  *  Pi^ot  and  Co.'w  British  Atlas,  Comprising 
the  Counties  of  England,  (u|)()n  wliich  arc  laid  down  all  railways 
complete  and  in  progress).'    London,  no  date,  fol. 

J<So9  (c).    In  '  Pigot  and  Co.'s  Royal  National,  Commercial, 

and  Street  Directory  of  London,  For  1840,  To  which  are 

added  Directories  of  the  Counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  ' 

London,  no  date,  8vo. 

18/j1.  In  'Slater's  (late  Pigot  and  Co.) Royal  National  and 
Commercial  Directory  and  Topography  of  the  Counties  of 

Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  ' 

Printed  and  published  by  Isaac  Slater,  London,  1851,  8vo. 

1854-.  In  *I.  Slater's  New  British  Atlas.'  London,  no  date,  fol. 

1831.  Lewis,  Samuel.  G^f  x  9.  Scale,  6^  miles = 1  inch. 
Drawn  by  R.  Creighton. 

A  clearly-drawn  map  of  Cambridgeshire,  showing  the  rivers, 
dykes,  roads,  and  towns  and  villages.  Where  the  roads  leave 
the  county  indications  are  given  of  their  directions.  The  border 
is  in  the  ordinary  ruled  form.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner,  a 
star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  the  right-hand 
top  corner :  "  Cambridgeshire in  shaded  block  capitals,  and, 
in  the  bottom  corner,  on  the  same  side  of  the  map,  a  scale 
of  15  miles.  Below  the  margin,  on  the  left-hand :  "  Drawn  by 
R.  Creighton",  and,  on  the  right :  "  J.  and  C.  Walker  Sculpt"  In 
the  centre :  "  Engraved  for  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary." 

From  'A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England.'  By  Samuel 
Lewis.  4  vols.,  London,  1831,  4to.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
seven  editions  of  the  Dictionary.  The  maps  are,  in  some  cases, 
inserted  interleaved  in  the  text,  and,  in  others,  grouped  together 
in  a  separate  atlas.  They  are  slightly  altered  in  some  of  the 
successive  editions,  by  the  insertion  of  railways,  places  of 
election,  etc. 

Reprinted : 

1883.  \ 
1 835 

'         In  the  several  reprints  of  'A  Topographical 
*  \  Dictionary  of  England.'   By  Samuel  Lewis.  4  vols. 
io^/c      London,  4to. 

18^9, 
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1831.  Murray,  T.  L.  14^  x  18.  Scale,  3  miles  =  1  inch. 
Engraved  by  Hoare  and  Reeves. 

A  coarsely-drawn  map,  without  hill  shading,  or  much 
general  detail,  but  slightly  shaded  on  the  fen  area,  showing  the 
rivers  and  dykes,  and  the  roads  with  special  distinctness,  and 
the  towns,  villages  and  parks.  The  miles  are  marked  on  the 
principal  roads,  and  the  county  is  divided  into  hundreds. 
The  details  are,  in  general,  only  shown  up  to  the  county 
boundary.  The  border  is  in  the  usual  double-ruling,  with  the 
degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  marked  in  it. 
In  the  right-hand  top  corner  :  "  Cambridgeshire ",  in  shaded 
capitals,  and,  below,  a  "  Scale  "  of  10  miles.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  map,  near  the  border,  is  a  star-indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  with  a  large  ornamental  point  to  the 
north.  In  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  is  a  "Reference  to 
the  Hundreds",  arranged  in  two  columns,  and,  in  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner,  an  "  Explanation."  Below  the  border,  on  the  left  : 
"  Drawn  under  the  Superintendance  of  T.  L.  Murray " ;  in  the 
centre:  London,  Published  May,  1st  1831,  by  T.  L.Murray,  19 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi.",  and,  on  the  right :  ''Hoare  and  Reeves  Sc." 

From  *An  Atlas  of  the  English  Counties.'  London,  1831, 
large  4to. 

1831.  Gorton,  John.  7/g-  x  9|.  Scale,  5  miles=l  inch. 
Engraved  by  Sidney  Hall  [May,  1830]. 

A  clearly-engraved  map  of  the  county,  divided  into  hundreds 
(distinguished  by  both  colouring  and  numbers),  with  the  usual 
details,  hill-shading,  and  the  parks  coloured  bright  green.  It 
is  in  a  double-ruled  border,  broken  at  the  top  by  the  district 
north  of  Wisbech,  at  the  south  by  the  extreme  S.W.  portion  of 
the  county,  and  partially  at  Castle  Camps.  The  title  :  "  Cam- 
bridgeshire ",  is  set  in  a  rectangular,  ruled  panel,  in  the  right- 
hand  top  corner,  with,  below  it :  "  Engraved  by  Sid^.  Hall  ",  and 
again  below,  a  scale  of  10  "  English  miles",  and  an  arrow-head 
indicator  of  the  north.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  map, 
against  the  border,  is  a  "Reference  to  the  Hundreds",  in  two 
columns.  The  imprint  below  the  border  runs:  "London,  Pub- 
lished by  Chapman  &  Hall,  No.  186  Strand,  May,  3830." 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII.  13 
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From  'A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland',  by  John  Gorton,  "with  fifty-four  quarto  maps,  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall."  3  vols.,  London,  1831-33,  8vo. 
The  map  of  Cambridgeshire  is  in  vol.  i  of  this  publication.  The 
same  maps  were  issued  separately,  under  tlie  title :  '  Pocket 
County  Maps  ',  no  doubt  about  the  same  time,  but  without  date. 

Reprinted : 

1833.  In  another  issue  of  the  '  Dictionary in  which  all 
three  volumes  bear  this  date.    London,  8vo. 

1833.  In  '  A  New  British  Atlas comprising  the  same  set 
of  Hall's  maps,  with  the  imprint  at  foot :  "  London.  Published 
by  Chapman  and  Hall,  No.  186  Strand,  1833."  London,  1833, 
4to. 

1836.  In  another,  and  probably  the  second,  edition  of  the 
*  New  British  Atlas.'  The  maps  have  some  additions  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  date  omitted  from  the  imprint.  London,  1836, 
4to. 

184S.  In  '  A  Travelling  County  Atlas  :  with  all  the  Coach 
and  Rail  Roads  accurately  laid  down  and  coloured,  and  carefully 
corrected  to  the  present  time.'  London,  1845,  4to.  A  further 
addition  of  railways  appears  in  these  maps. 

1832.  Cobbett,  William,  3if  x  6|.  Scale,  about 
12  miles  =  1  inch, 

A  badly  drawn  outline  of  the  boundary  of  the  county,  with 
the  position  and  names  of  the  principal  towns,  the  whole  in  a 
narrow,  ruled  border,  with,  below  at  foot :  "Drawn  and  Engraved 
for  Cobbett's  Geographical  Dictionary  of  England  and  Wales." 
Within  the  map,  near  the  right-hand  top  corner,  an  arrow-head 
indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and,  in  a  narrow  panel, 
in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  the  title  :  "  Cambridgeshire." 

From  '  A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  England  and  Wales.' 
By  William  Cobbett.   London,  1832,  8vo. 

1832.  Boundary  Commissioners.  About  9  x  12. 
Scale,  5 J  miles  =  1  inch.    Lithographed  by  J.  Netherclift. 

An  outline  map,  without  border,  with  the  county  and 
hundred  boundaries,  and  a  few  roads,  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
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a  few  villages  shown.  Signs  are  marked  on  it  for  polling 
places,  and  for  the  university  and  borough  of  Cambridge  as 
returning  members  to  Parliament.  In  the  right-hand  top 
corner:  "Cambridgeshire.",  and,  below:  "Population  1831... 
143,200.  Assessed  Taxes  in  1830  £31,212."  Again  below,  is 
an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the  north.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
map,  on  the  left  side,  a  "  Scale  of  Miles  "  (10),  and,  below  it : 
"  Lithographed  and  Printed  by  J.  Netherclift,  54  Leicester 
Square  ",  and,  on  the  right,  an  "  Explanation,"  with  signs,  and 
the  signature  :  "  R.  K.  Dawson  Lieut.  R.E." 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Reprinted : 

1832.  In  a  further  Report  on  the  proposed  divisions  of 
the  counties  mentioned  in  Schedule  F  2  of  the  Bill. 

1832.  Again  in  the  first  of  two  volumes  entitled  :  'Plans 
of  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales :  shewing 
their  Boundaries  as  established  by  the  Boundaries'  Act,  passed 
11th  July,  1832 :  together  with  Outline  Maps,  shewing  the 
Divisions  of  the  Counties,  the  principal  places  of  Election,  and 
the  Polling  Places,  as  established  by  the  same  Act.'  London, 
1832,  large  folio. 

These  three  maps  vary  slightly  amongst  themselves  in 
marginal  details.  The  above  description  is  of  the  map  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  its  third  and  last  state. 

1833.  Tymms,  SamueL  3^  x  4||.  Scale,  about 
1.5  miles  =  1  inch. 

An  outline  map  of  Cambridgeshire,  showing  the  rivers, 
drains,  principal  roads,  and  towns  and  villages.  Indications 
of  the  directions  of  the  roads  where  they  pass  the  county 
boundary  are  given.  This  map  is  bounded  by  a  very  narrow 
double  line.  Within  the  margin,  at  the  top  :  "  Cambridgeshire." 
On  the  right-hand  side,  near  the  top,  a  slightly-drawn  arrow- 
head indicator  of  the  north.  Above  the  map  at  the  top  :  "  The 
figures  mark  the  distances  from  Cambridge."  Below  it:  "London. 
Published  by  Nichols  and  Son,  25  Parliament  Str.  1832." 

13—2 
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From  vol.  Ill  (1883)  of  'The  Family  Topographer;  being  a 
Compendious  Account  of  the  antient  and  present  state  of  the 
Counties  of  England.'  By  Samuel  Tymms.  7  vols.,  London, 
1882-43,  sm.  8vo. 

Reprinted : 

Without  date.  From  the  same  type  and  plates,  by  Bohn, 
under  the  title:  'Camden's  Britannia  epitomized  and  Con- 
tinued, being  a  Compendious  Account  of  the  Antient  and 
Present  State  of  the  Counties  of  England.'  7  vols.,  London, 
no  date,  sm.  8vo. 

1833.  Bell,  James.  7^  x  9f.  Scale,  about  5^  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  R.  Scott. 

A  well-engraved  and  clear  map,  with  the  usual  full  details 
to  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  a  few  beyond.  The  hills 
and  high  lands  are  boldly  shaded,  and  the  fen  district  is  also 
distinguished  by  shading.  The  border  is  double-ruled,  showing 
degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  is  broken  in 
the  centre  of  the  top  to  show  the  extreme  point  of  the  county 
north  of  Wisbech  extending  through  and  beyond  it.  It  is  also 
broken  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county,  at  Odsey,  and 
partially  only  near  Castle  Camps,  both  in  the  bottom  border. 
In  the  right-hand  top  corner  is  a  finely- engraved  view  of  King's 
College  and  the  Senate  House  in  Cambridge,  with  the  legend  : 
"  Kings  College  Chapel,  Library,  and  Senate  House,  Cam- 
bridge ",  and  :  "  Eng^  by  R.  Scott  ",  and,  below  :  "  Cambridge 
Shire  in  two  lines,  in  ornamental  capitals.  On  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  map,  near  the  margin,  is  a  small  star-indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  similarly  placed, 
a  "  Reference  to  the  Hundreds.",  and  to  the  figures  of  distances 
on  the  map,  and  a  scale  of  8  "  English  Miles."  The  imprint  in 
the  centre  below  the  border  of  the  map  is:  "Published  by 
Arch*^.  Fullarton  and  Co.  Glasgow." 

From  '  A  New  and  Comprehensive  Gazetteer  of  England 
and  Wales.'    By  James  Bell.    4  vols.,  Glasgow,  1833-4,  8vo. 

Reprinted : 

1836.  In  a  re-issue  of  the  '  New  and  Comprehensive 
Gazetteer.'    8  vols.,  Glasgow,  1836-7,  8vo. 
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18IfO.  In  *  The  Parliamentary  Gazetteer  of  England  and 
Wales',  published  by  A.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  in  12  volumes. 
London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  1840,  8vo. 

ISJ^S.  Again  in  the  'Parliamentary  Gazetteer',  in  4  volumes. 
London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  1843,  8vo. 

ISIf^G.  In  what  is  probably  the  last  issue  of  these  Gazetteers, 
under  the  later  title,  in  4  volumes.  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  1846,  8vo. 

1834.  Greenwood,  C.  and  J.  281  x  22^%.  Scale, 
3  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by  John  and  Charles  Walker, 
and  Richards. 

A  finely- en  graved  map  of  the  county,  divided  into  its 
hundreds,  with  the  usual  details  extending  to  the  county 
boundary,  and  the  principal  roads,  rivers  and  a  few  towns  and 
villages  shown  to  some  distance  beyond.  The  distances  in 
miles  are  marked  on  the  main  roads,  and  indications  of  their 
directions  are  given  where  they  leave  the  county.  The  hundreds 
are  shown  by  colour,  and  by  numbers  referring  to  a  table  in 
the  margin.  The  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge  is 
defined  in  blue.  Parks  are  coloured  green.  Amongst  other 
indications  wind  and  water  mills  are  shown  on  the  map — w^hich 
in  this  detail  has  a  special  antiquarian  interest,  most  of  the 
former  having  disappeared  in  the  period  which  has  now  (1908) 
elapsed  since  its  publication.  The  border  of  this  map  is 
ornamented  and  shows  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  the  title  is : 
"  Map  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  from  an  Actual  Survey 
made  in  the  Years  1832  and  1833,  By  C.  and  J.  Greenwood, 
Published  by  the  Proprietors,  Greenwood  and  Co.  3,  Burleigh 
St.  Strand  London.  Corrected  to  the  present  period,  and 
Published  April  1st.  1834.  Engraved  by  J.  and  C.  Walker." 
Below  this  title,  in  the  middle  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
map,  a  large  star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  In 
the  bottom  corner  on  the  same  side  of  the  map,  an  engraved 
view  of  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  from  the  W.N.W.,  without  border, 
measuring  about  8''  x  8".  Below  it,  on  the  left-hand  side : 
"  Richards  Del*." ;  in  the  centre  :  "  Ely  Cathedral ",  and,  on  the 
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riglitside:  "J.  and  C.  Walker,  Sculp*."  In  the  left-hand  top 
corner  a  lint  of  the  "Hundreds  and  Liberties",  an  follows:  "LsLE 
OF  Ely. — 1.  Liberties  of  Whittlesea  and  Thorney.  2.  Wisbeach 
Hundred.  3.  North  part  of  Witchford.  4.  South  part  of 
Witchford.  5.  Ely.  OAMHiifDOE.— 6.  Papworth.  7.  Part 
of  Chesterton.  8.  Staploe.  9.  Stow.  10.  Long  Stow. 
11.  Wetherly.  12.  Triplow.  13.  Fiendish.  14.  Staine. 
15.  Radfield.  16.  Chevely.  17.  Chilford.  18.  Whitles- 
ford.  19.  Armingford.  20.  Liberty  of  Cambridge.  21.  Part 
of  Chesterton.  23.  Part  of  Chesterton."  Below  this  table  is 
one  of  the  Places  of  Election  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Cambridge 
(Ely  and  Cambridge),  and  the  Polling  Places  (Ely,  Wisbeach  and 
Whittlesey,  and  Cambridge,  Newmarket  and  Royston).  In  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner  an  "  Explanation  "  of  the  designs  and 
indications  on  the  map,  with  illustrations,  and,  in  the  centre 
below  the  boundary  of  the  county,  a  "  Scale  of  Statute  Miles  " 
(10),  and  :  "Cambridgeshire  contains  358  Square  Miles.",  and,  on 
the  border:  "Meridian  of  Greenwich."  This  map  is  very  carefully 
executed,  and  the  whole  may  be  cited  as  typical  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  giving  expression  to  geographical  facts, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 

From  the  '  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  England,  from  Actual 
Surveys  made  from  the  Years  1817  to  1833,  by  C.  and  J. 
Greenwood.'  London,  1834,  very  large  folio.  This  atlas  is  a 
collection  of  46  large  county  maps  on  a  uniform  scale  of  about 
3  miles  to  the  inch.  Each  map  is  illustrated  by  a  finely- 
engraved  view  of  a  cathedral,  or  other  important  public  or 
private  building  in  the  county.  The  Greenwoods  also  issued  a 
series  of  larger  county  maps,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile, 
at  125  guineas  the  set,  and  succeeded  in  publishing  all  but  six 
of  the  set ;  Cambridgeshire  being  one  of  the  omissions^ 

1834.  Rodwell,  Mary  Martha.  Sj%xS^.  Scale, 
about  20  miles  =  1  inch. 

1  For  further  particulars  of  this  venture  see  'Hertfordshire  Maps'  {Trans. 
Herts.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  xii,  p.  200,  London  and  Hertford,  1906,  8vo).  Of 
these  six  maps  omitted  from  the  Greenwoods'  set,  Cambridgeshire  had  already 
been  published  on  a  similar  scale  in  1821  by  R.  G.  Baker,  and  the  other  five  by 
A.  Bryant. 
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An  outline  map  of  the  county  in  the  lower  part  of  a  page 
of  which  Hunts,  occupies  the  upper  half.  The  two  maps  are 
set  in  a  panel  defined  by  thin,  double  lines,  and  are  separated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  rivers  and  drains  are  shown,  with 
the  towns  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  rivers  indicated  by 
lettering  and  figures  referring  to  details  of  the  text  in  the 
associated  letter- press.  The  extent  of  the  common  boundaries 
with  the  adjacent  counties  is  indicated  by  thin  dotted  lines.  At 
the  top  of  the  map  :  "  Cambridgeshire." 

From  'The  Geography  of  the  British  Isles',  a  work  in 
dialogue,  for  the  use  of  young  persons  and  schools.  By  Mary 
Martha  Rodwell.    2  vols.,  London,  1834,  sm.  8vo. 

1835.  Lewis,  Samuel.  7f  x  9f^.  Scale,  5J  miles  = 
1  inch.    Drawn  by  R.  Creighton. 

An  outline  map  of  Cambridgeshire  in  a  narrow  ornamental 
border,  showing  the  county  boundaries,  the  hundreds,  with  the 
rivers,  and  a  few  roads  and  principal  towns  and  villages.  It 
gives  also  the  places  of  election,  the  polling  places,  and  the 
borough  returning  two  members  to  Parliament,  as  arranged 
under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Above  the  map  at  the  right- 
hand  top  corner :  "  VIII."  ;  below  the  margin  at  the  foot,  on  the 
left :  "  Drawn  by  R.  Creighton.",  and,  on  the  right :  Engraved 
by  J.  and  C.  Walker."  Within  the  right-hand  top  corner  of 
the  plate  :  "  Cambridgeshire  and,  below,  an  "  Explanation  "  of 
the  signs  used  on  the  map.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  map 
a  star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and,  in  the  centre, 
at  the  bottom,  a  "  Scale  of  Miles  "  (10). 

From  a  supplementary  volume  issued  with  the  third  edition 
(1835)  of  Lewis's  'Topographical  Dictionary',  of  which  it  forms 
a  fifth  volume,  with  the  title:  'View  of  the  Representative 
History  of  England,  with  Engraved  Plans,  shewing  the  Electoral 
Divisions  of  the  several  Counties,  and  the  former  and  present 
boundaries  of  the  cities  and  boroughs.'  By  Samuel  Lewis.  Lon- 
don, 1835,  4to.  The  borough  of  Cambridge  is  given  as  Plate  IX 
of  this  series,  which  includes  116  plates,  and  illustrates  com- 
pletely for  the  English  counties  and  boroughs  the  effect  upon 
their  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
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Reprinted : 

JSJ^O.  In  1840,  in  a  second  edition  of  the  '  View  of  the 
Representative  History  of  England by  Samuel  Lewis.  London, 
1840,  4to,  forming  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  'Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  England '  of  the  same  date. 

1835.  Walker,  John  and  Charles.  12iJj  x  15^.  Scale, 
8 J  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  map  of  Cambridgeshire,  issued  as  one  of  a  set  of  English 
county  maps  in  1835  and  the  following  years,  folding  for  the 
pocket  in  12mo.  It  shows  all  the  usual  details  after  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  with  hill-shading  in  the  south  of  the  county, 
and  the  roads,  and,  in  later  editions,  the  railways  carried  to  the 
margin  of  the  map.  The  border  is  double-ruled  in  the  usual 
form,  with  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  longitude  and  latitude 
marked  in  it.  It  is  broken  in  the  north,  along  the  top  of  the 
map,  at  Tydd  St  Mary's  and  at  King's  Lynn,  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  map  at  Brandon,  and  along  the  bottom  at  Castle 
Camps,  near  Saffron  Walden,  and  at  Odsey.  The  title,  in  large 
ornamental  capitals  :  "  Cambridgeshire  ",  is  set,  in  a  plain-ruled 
panel,  in  the  right-hand  top  corner.  Below  it :  "  By  J.  and  C. 
Walker",  and,  again  below,  a  scale  of  ten  "English  Miles 
69*1  =  1  Degree  ",  and  particulars  of  acreage,  inhabitants,  etc., 
of  the  county.  A  little  further  down,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  map,  a  star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner,  a  list  of  boroughs,  places  of  election 
and  polling  places,  and,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  map,  a 
"  Reference  to  the  Hundreds ",  with  a  list  of  the  hundreds, 
arranged  in  two  columns  and  numbered  as  on  the  map.  The 
imprint  at  the  foot  is :  "  Published  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row  London."  In  a  copy  of  this 
map  in  my  possession  a  Bedford  and  Cambridge  Railway — from 
Shepreth,  through  Whaddon  and  Hook's  Mill  north  of  Guilden 
Morden,  to  Biggleswade — is  shown,  as  if  projected,  and  one  from 
St  Ives  to  Ely,  passing  near  Over. 

Reprinted : 

18Ii2  (c).  The  series  of  47  maps,  of  which  the  above  map  of 
Cambridgeshire  is  one,  was  collected  into  an  atlas  entitled  the 
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'British  Atlas,'  and  published  about  this  date.  It  is,  pre- 
sumably, the  first  edition  of  the  atlas  of  1862,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  examine  a  copy. 

18Jf8  (?).  In  '  Hobson's  Fox-Hunting  Atlas.'  London,  no 
date,  foL,  but  ascribed,  doubtfully,  to  1848  in  the  British 
Museum  library  catalogue.  The  Cambridgeshire  map  in  this 
atlas  is  coloured  to  show  the  boundaries  of  the  following  hunt- 
districts: — Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  Puckeridge,  and  East  Essex, 
so  far  as  they  come  within  the  area  of  the  map.  The  Places 
of  Meeting  of  Foxhounds"  are  shown  on  the  map  by  a  large 
black  dot.  The  map  thus  coloured  has  since  been  reprinted 
from  time  to  time  to  fold  for  the  pocket,  but  it  is  not  generally 
possible  to  give  dates  to  these  re-issues  even  approximately. 

1862.    In  the  '  British  Atlas.'    London,  1862,  fol. 

187^2  (c).  There  appears  to  have  been  a  re-issue  of  this 
series  of  county  maps  to  fold  for  the  pocket,  about  this  date, 
particulars  of  the  census  of  1871  being  annexed. 

1885  (c).  And  one  about  1885,  with  particulars  of  the 
census  of  1881,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  representation  of 
1885. 

1892  (c).  There  is  a  map,  probably,  of  about  this  date  also. 

1836.  Moule,  Thomas.  About  8  x  lOf.  Scale,  about 
6  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  W,  Schmollinger. 

A  rather  sketchily-drawn  map,  showing  with  special  distinct- 
ness the  roads,  rivers  and  drains,  in  an  irregular,  ornamental 
design,  formed  on  either  side  of  architectural  columns,  orna- 
mented with  shields  and  supporting  a  canopy  crossing  the  top 
of  the  map,  and  at  foot  joined  by  a  narrow  band  of  designs.  A 
figure  is  engraved  on  each  side  of  the  map  leaning  against  the 
foot  of  the  column.  At  the  top  of  the  map,  on  a  scroll :  Gloria 
sit  deo  in  excelsis  two  figures  in  canopied  niches,  and  shields 
of  the  university  and  borough  arms.  On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  map,  just  below  this  canopy,  in  a  rectangular  panel  frame, 
an  engraved  view  of  Wimpole  Hall.  On  the  left-hand  side, 
forming  an  upright  panel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column,  a 
"  Reference  to  the  Hundreds."  On  the  same  side  of  the  map 
a  view  of  the  towers  and  west  end  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and,  on  the 
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right-hand  side,  an  arrow-head  irnlicator  of  the  north.  In  the 
band  at  foot,  in  a  panel,  in  gothi(;  cliaracters  :  "  (Jarrd)ridgeshire.", 
and,  below :  "Engraved  for  Moul's  (sic)  English  (JountieH,  by 
W.  Schniollinger.    27  Goswell  'I'errace." 

From  '  Englands  Topogra[)her  or  Moule's  English  Counties 
in  the  19th  Century.'  By  Thomas  Moulc.  2  vols.,  London,  1836, 
4to.  The  title  page  is  dated  1886,  and  lias  the  initials  of 
William  IV  in  an  ornamental  design.  This  appears  to  be  the 
date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  complete  work,  the  publication  of 
which  was  commenced  as  early  as  May,  1830.  From  an 
examination  of  various  maps  from  this  topography,  which  have 
received  trifling  successive  additions  and  alterations,  it  appears 
that  there  may  have  been  as  many  as  five  editions,  but  I  have 
only  been  able  to  date  two,  as  under.  The  map  of  Cambs.  is 
in  vol.  I,  at  p.  169.  A  map  of  the  'University  and  Town  of 
Cambridge  ',  by  I.  Dower,  is  also  found  in  this  volume,  at  p.  185. 

Reprinted : 

1837.  In  another  edition  of  the  same  work.  2  vols., 
London,  1837,  4to. 

1838.  In  a  further  edition  of  the  same  work,  in  which 
an  additional  title  of  this  date  is  inserted :  '  The  English 
Counties  Delineated,'  as  well  as  a  third  engraved  title  page 
or  frontispiece,  with  a  design  of  Queen  Victoria  seated  on  her 
throne  and :  '  Chorographia  Britannia ',  and  '  The  English 
Counties  Delineated  by  Thomas  Moule.'    2  vols.,  London,  4to. 

1840.  Duncan^  James.  13|  x  I7y^g.  Scale,  about 
3  miles  =  1  inch. 

Cambridgeshire  rather  coarsely  drawm  and  brightly  coloured, 
divided  into  its  hundreds.  The  principal  roads,  and  the  drains 
and  rivers  are  shown,  with  the  towns,  villages  and  some  parks ; 
the  fen  area  is  shaded,  and  the  "  Cambridge  and  London  Rail- 
way "  is  drawn-in  in  a  very  rough  way  from  Great  Chesterford  to 
near  Cambridge.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  :  "  New  Map  of 
the  County  of  Cambridge  ;  Divided  into  Hundreds.  Containing 
the  District  Divisions  and  other  Local  Arrangements  effected 
by  the  Reform  Bill."  Below  this  title,  a  star-indicator  of  the 
cardinal   points,   and,   again   lower,   a   "  Reference   to  the 
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Hundreds."  In  the  top  left-hand  corner,  a  "  Scale "  of  ten 
miles,  and,  on  the  left  side  of  the  map,  an  "  Explanation."  In 
the  right-hand  bottom  corner  :  "  County  Members  3.  Elections 
at  □."  The  polling  places  and  place  of  election  are  distin- 
guished by  signs  on  the  map.  Below  the  border,  nearly  in 
the  centre,  at  the  foot  of  the  map :  "  London  ;  Published  by 
J.  Duncan.    Paternoster  Row." 

From  '  A  complete  County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.' 
London,  no  date,  fol.  The  only  copy  I  have  seen  is  one  stamped 
on  the  cover:  "  Rail  Road  County  Atlas  44  Maps  1840."  It  is 
probable  that  there  was  an  earlier  issue  of  this  series  of  maps 
about  1832-3. 

1840  (c).  Pocket  Topography  and  Gazetteer  of 
England.  4yi^  x  6f .  Scale,  9  J  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by 
Pigot  and  Son. 

A  very  clear  and  well-engraved  map  giving  all  the  usual 
details,  with  a  railway  drawn,  from  the  south  to  Cambridge. 
It  is  in  a  narrow,  double-ruled  border,  with  degrees  and  minutes 
marked  in  it.  The  details  are  carried,  pretty  generally,  to  the 
border  of  the  map.  In  the  top  border,  in  a  band,  rather  wider 
than  the  border  itself :  "Cambridgeshire",  in  ornamental  capitals, 
and,  in  the  bottom  border,  similarly  arranged,  a  "Scale  of  Miles" 
(10).  In  the  left-hand  top  corner,  a  javelin-head  indicator  of 
the  north.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  an  "  Explanation  ", 
which  does  not,  however,  include  railways.  Below  the  map,  in 
the  centre :  "  Published  by  Pigot  and  Co.  London  and  Man- 
chester.", and,  on  the  right :  "  Pigot  and  Son,  Engravers 
Manch^" 

From  'A  Pocket  Topography  and  Gazetteer  of  England', 
published  by  Pigot  and  Co.  in  two  volumes.  London  and  Man- 
chester, no  date,  8vo. 

1840  (c).  Dugdale,  Thomas.  7  x  9j^g.  Scale,  about 
6  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  J.  Archer. 

A  clearly-drawn  map,  with  the  usual  details,  in  a  double- 
ruled  border.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner :  "Cambridgeshire.", 
in  ornamental  capitals,  and  a  "  Scale  "  of  10  miles.  Again  below. 
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against  tlie  riglit-haiul  margin  of  the  map,  a  full  "Explanation" 
of  tho  signs  and  writing  on  tlie  map.  On  the  left-hand  side,  a 
list  of  the  hundreds,  in  a  single  column.  Below  the  border,  at 
the  right-hand  bottom  corner:  "Drawn  and  Engraved  by 
J.  Archer,  Pentonville,  London!'  A  special  feature  of  this 
edition  of  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire  is  the  number  of  "  Pro- 
posed Rail  Roads with  their  titles  rather  fully  given,  which 
appear. 

From  an  edition  of  about  this  date  of  the  *  Curiosities  of 
Great  Britain.  England  and  Wales  Delineated.'  By  Thomas 
Dugdale  and  William  Burnett.  London,  no  date,  8vo.  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  illustrated  in  some  cases  by  Archer's 
maps  and  in  others  by  Roper's  (see  1806, '  Beauties  of  England,' 
etc.  p.  160,  161,  ante).  In  some  copies  these  two  sets  of  maps 
are  mixed.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  dates  of 
publication  of  the  editions,  of  which  there  were  several,  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  1835,  which  appears  to  be  the  first. 

Reprinted : 

18^3  (c).  In  a  copy  of  the  '  Curiosities '  in  my  collection 
in  which  two  of  the  county  maps  are  dated  1843,  and  several 
of  Archer's  maps  are  found,  and  amongst  them  that  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

1850  (c).  In  '  The  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  and 
Wales',  published  without  the  name  of  any  author,  and  without 
date,  but  by  the  publisher  (L.  Tallis)  whose  name  appears  on 
the  earlier  editions  of  the  '  Curiosities.'  The  work  was  issued 
in  shilling  parts,  of  which  only  four  saw  the  light.  The 
map  of  Cambridgeshire  is  inserted  in  part  4,  though  it  only 
reaches  "  Birches  "  in  the  letter-press.    London,  no  date,  8vo. 

1856  (c).  In  an  edition  of  the  '  Curiosities '  illustrated  with 
Archer's  maps,  in  which  Cambridgeshire  is  found  in  volume  I. 
London,  no  date,  8vo.  This  work  is  dated  1854-60  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  but  there  are 
references  to  as  late  as  1856  in  the  text.  In  these  successive 
issues  of  Archer's  county  maps  considerable  alterations  are 
made  in  the  railways,  to  bring  them  up  to  date  from  time  to 
time. 
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1846.  Kelly,  W.,  and  Co.  8f  x  11.  Scale,  41  miles 
=  1  inch.    Drawn  and  engraved  by  B.  R.  Davies. 

A  map  of  Cambridgeshire  in  a  single-line  border,  with  the 
usual  full  details  within  the  county  boundaries,  the  roads, 
railways  and  a  few  towns  being  shown  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
map.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner :  *'  Post  Office  Map  of 
Cambridgeshire  ",  and,  below,  the  date  :  "1846."  Again  below, 
a  "  Scale  of  Miles "  (8),  and  particulars  of  the  acreage,  in- 
habitants, etc.  of  the  county.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  map 
a  "Reference  to  the  Hundreds",  wdth  the  names  set  in  two 
columns.  On  the  right-hand  side  a  very  slightly-drawn  indicator 
of  the  north,  and,  in  the  bottom  corner,  on  the  same  side, 
particulars  of  the  members  returned  to  Parliament.  In  the 
centre,  below  the  border,  at  the  foot  of  the  map :  "  Kelly  and 
Co.  Post  Office  Directory  Offices  19  and  20  Old  Boswell  Court, 
Temple  Bar."  On  the  right-hand  side  :  "  Drawn  and  Engraved 
by  B.  R.  Davies,  16  George  Str.  Euston  Squ." 

From  the  '  Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Norfolk  Counties ; 
viz.: — Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk',  "The  maps  engraved 
expressly  for  the  w^ork."    London,  no  date,  8vo. 

Reprinted : 

1853.  In  the  '  Post  Office  Directory  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk',  the  "  Second  Edition",  published  by  Kelly  and  Co. 
London,  no  date,  8vo.  The  preface  of  this  Directory  is  dated 
April,  1853.  The  map  of  Cambridgeshire  is  dated  1853,  and 
there  are  some  additions  to  the  "  Explanation ",  and  to  the 
railways,  as  compared  with  the  impression  of  1846. 

1858.  In  a  Directory  with  the  same  title  as  that  of  1853. 
London,  1858,  8vo.  It  is  described  as  the  "  Third  Edition",  and 
the  preface  is  dated  November,  1858.  On  the  map,  Kelly's 
address  is  extended,  and,  below  the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  is 
added:  "Printed  by  C.  F.  Cheffins  and  Son." 

1860.  In  an  atlas  entitled  the  '  Post  Office  Directory  Atlas 
of  England.'  London,  no  date,  fol.  In  the  list  of  maps  it  is 
stated  that  "  these  maps  were  originally  published  with  the 
Directories  for  the  respective  Counties,  and  have  been  corrected 
to  the  present  time,  December,  1860."    This  map  of  Cam- 
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bridgoHhire  appears  to  be  unaltered  from  the  impres.sion  last 
noted,  but  the  printer's  imprint  is:  "Printed  from  Stone  by 
C.  F.  Cheffins  and  Son  London." 

ISOV^.  In  '  The  Post  Office  Directory  of  Cambridgeshire  a 
separate  issue  for  the  county.  London,  no  date,  8vo.  The 
preface  is  dated  May,  1864,  and  the  directory  is  stated  to  be 
the  fourth  edition.  The  imprint  of  Cheffins  and  Son  disappears 
in  this  issue,  but  the  map  appears  to  be  otherwise  unaltered, 
except  that  it  is  dated  1864. 

1864-.    In  '  The  Post  Office  Directory  of  Cambridgeshire 
in  which  the  preface  is  dated  July,  1864,  and  the  work  is 
again  described  as  the  fourth  edition.    London,  no  date,  8vo. 
The  map  is  as  in  the  previous  issue  of  this  year. 

1^69.  In  '  The  Post  Office  Directory  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk.'  London,  1869,  8vo.  This  is  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  Directory.  The  map  is  dated  1869,  and  it  is  slightly  altered 
from  previous  impressions,  Kelly  and  Co.'s  address  at  the 
foot  being  altered,  and,  below  the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  is 
now  written  in  :  "  J.  M.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Printers,  3,  Castle 
Street,  Holborn  and  56,  Hatton  Garden,  London." 

187S.  Again,  slightly  altered,  in  'The  Post  Office  Directory 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.'  London,  1875,  8vo.  The 
map  is  redated  1875.  The  imprint  below  the  left-hand  bottom 
corner  is  omitted. 

1875.  In 'County  Topographies.  Cambridgeshire.*  London, 
1875,  8vo.  It  is  edited  by  Edward  Eobert  Kelly,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
The  map  is  dated  1875.  This  is  the  last  impression  from  the 
plate  of  1846. 

1846.  Fisher,  Son  and  Co.  II  x  13f.  Scale,  4  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  E.  P.  Becker  and  Co. 

A  well-filled  and  rather  heavily-shaded  map  of  the  county, 
with  the  main  roads  and  some  other  details  carried  to  the 
border.  The  border  is  double-ruled  with  degrees,  etc.,  lines  of 
52°  latitude  and  0°  longitude  being  ruled  across  the  map.  In 
the  top  right-hand  corner :  "  Cambridgeshire ",  in  ornamental 
capitals.  Below  the  title  are  a  "  Scale  of  Miles  and  particulars 
of  the  Parliamentary  representation  and  of  some  of  the  signs  on 
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the  map.  In  the  bottom  corner  on  the  same  side  of  the  map : 
"  Places  of  Election  and  Polling  Places  ".  At  foot,  on  the  left : 
"Drawn  by  E.  P.  Becker  and  Co.  Albion  Road,  Hollo  way."  In 
the  centre :  "  Fisher,  Son  and  Co.,  London  and  Paris.",  and,  on 
the  right :  "  Engraved  on  Steel  by  the  Omnigraph  E  P  Becker 
and  Co.  Patentees." 

From  '  Fisher's  County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.' 
London,  no  date,  fol.  The  frontispiece  map  of  England  and 
Wales  is  dated  1846. 

1847.  Johnson,  Thomas.  6 j'^g  x  8|.  Scale,  about 
5i  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  very  coarsely-drawn  map  of  the  county,  in  an  ornamental 
border  broken,  more  or  less  completely,  at  the  top,  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  on  the  right  and  in  three  places  along  the  bottom. 
The  details  are  fairly  full,  and  the  hills  are  shaded.  In  the 
right-hand  top  corner,  in  a  "rectangular  panel:  "Cambridge 
Shire",  and,  below,  a  scale  of  8  "English  Miles."  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  map  is  a  coat  of  arms  bearing  the  cross  of  St 
Andrew,  with  a  crown  above  the  shield.  One  railway  only  is 
shown,  coming  from  the  south  and  passing  through  Cambridge 
to  St  Ives. 

From  '  Johnson's  Atlas  of  England.'  Manchester,  1847,  8vo. 

1848.  Reynolds,  James.  6|  x  9-j^.  Scale,  8  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  John  Emslie. 

A  sketchy  map  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  in 
a  plain  border,  showing  the  rivers,  drains,  roads,  railways,  towns 
and  villages,  and  a  few  parks.  In  the  top  left-hand  corner: 
"  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ",  with,  below  :  "  Rail- 
ways ",  with  indications  of  those  open,  with  their  stations,  and 
of  those  constructing.  Again  below,  a  scale  of  12  "English 
Miles."  In  the  bottom  corner,  on  the  same  side  of  the  map, 
is  a  slight  arrow-head  indicator  of  the  north,  and,  below  the 
border,  on  the  left:  Draton  and  Engraved  hy  John  Emslie^, 
and,  in  the  centre :  " Published  by  J.  Reynolds  17 Strand" 
Below  the  right-hand  corner :  "  4." 

From  '  Reynolds's  Travelling  Atlas  of  England :  with  all 
the  Railways  and  Stations  accurately  laid  down.'  London, 
1848,  8vo. 
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Reprinted : 

1860.  Geologically  coloured,  and  with  the  railways  brought 
up  to  date,  in  '  Reynolds's  Geological  Atlas  of  Great  Britain.' 
London,  1860,  8vo. 

186J^  (c).  Plain,  with  the  border  reduced  to  a  single  line, 
the  imprints  at  foot  erased,  together  with  the  figure  "  4,"  which 
latter  is  re-engraved  within  the  border  of  the  map,  in  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner,  in  the  *  Portable  Atlas  of  England  and 
Wales.'    London,  no  date,  8vo. 

186 Jf.  (c).  Geologically  coloured,  in  '  Reynolds's  Geological 
Atlas  of  Great  Britain,'  described  as  a  "  New  Edition."  London, 
no  date,  8vo. 

1889.  Geologically  coloured,  with  notes  arranged  round  the 
boundary  of  the  county,  the  insertion  of  lines  showing  the 
areas  of  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  map  ruled  on  the  map,  and  an 
index  to  these  sheets  in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner.  Below 
the  map,  the  imprint :  "  London  :  Published  by  James  Reynolds 
and  Sons,  174,  Strand"  is  added.  In  'Reynolds's  Geological 
Atlas  of  Great  Britain.'    London,  1889,  8vo. 

This  map  of  Cambridgeshire  was  also  re-published  in  190^^, 
in  *  Stanford's  Geological  Atlas  of  Great  Britain  [Based  on 
Reynolds's  Geological  Atlas].'  London,  1904,  8vo.  It  is  re- 
coloured,  and  amended  in  the  marginal  and  other  details. 

1848  (?).  Collins,  Henry  George.  5 x  7f  Scale, 
8  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  plainly-drawn  map,  in  a  narrow,  ruled  border,  showing, 
within  the  county  area,  the  rivers,  drains,  railways,  a  few  roads, 
the  towns,  and  some  villages.  In  a  narrow  panel,  in  the  top 
right-hand  corner,  is  the  title  :  "  Cambridgeshire  and,  below, 
a  star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner  is  a  "  Scale  of  Miles  "  (10),  and,  below  the  map : 
''London,  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  0.  Collins, 
22,  Paternoster  Row!' 

From  'The  Travelling  Atlas,  of  England  and  Wales.' 
London,  no  date,  8vo.  The  date  1848  is  attributed  to  this 
atlas  in  the  British  Museum  library  catalogue. 
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Reprinted : 

185^.  In  another  edition  of  '  The  Travelling  Atlas,  of 
England  and  Wales.'  London,  no  date,  4to.  It  is  published 
by  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  and  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire  in  this 
issue  has,  at  foot :  "  London :  Published  {for  the  Proprietors) 
by  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row." 

In  1868  there  was  another  issue  of '  The  Travelling  Atlas 
by  John  Heywood,  with  the  county  maps  re-engraved  (see 
p.  199  post). 

1852.  Clarke,  Benjamin.  About  14  x  16|.  Scale, 
about  3J  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  rather  poorly  drawn,  sketchy  map,  in  a  double-ruled 
border,  ornamented  with  scroll  patterns  at  the  angles,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  four  sides.  It  contains  the  usual  details  within 
tlie  county,  and  the  more  important  features  carried  to  the 
border  of  the  map.  The  railways  are  indicated  by  solid  lines 
where  completed,  with  others  (as  the  Gt.  Northern  main  line) 
thus  z=r=.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner,  in  a  panel,  orna- 
mented with  scrolls :  "  The  British  Gazetteer ",  and,  below : 
"  Cambridgeshire."  Again  below,  a  table  of  members  returned 
to  Parliament,  and  a  star-indicator — without  special  sign  or 
arrow-head  for  the  north.  In  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  : 
"Reference  to  the  Hundreds",  and  in  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner,  an  "  Explanation  with  a  series  of  signs  and  letterings. 
Below,  a  scale  of  miles,  and,  below  again :  "  Unfinished  Rail- 
ways  -."    In  the  centre,  at  foot,  below  the  margin  : 

''London,  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  by  H.  G.  Collins,  22 
Paternoster  Row.'' 

From  an  atlas  without  title  published  with  '  The  British 
Gazetteer,  Political,  Commercial,  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical.' 
3  vols.,  London,  1852,  8vo. 

1853.  Babington,  Charles  Cardale.  13fxl6|i.  Scale, 
about  3i  miles  =  1  inch.  Lithographed  by  Metcalfe  and 
Palmer. 

A  sketch  map  of  the  county  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
showing  the  rivers  and  drains,  with  modern  towns  and  villages, 
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and,  as  a  .special  feature,  the  Roman  and  other  ancient  roads 
and  ways,  with  carnpa,  embankments,  tumuli,  Roman  stations, 
etc.  In  the  l  ight-hand  top  corner :  "  Map  of  British  and 
Roman  Roads,  Cambridgeshire.  By  Charles  C.  Babington,  M.A. 
1853."  Below  this  title,  an  indicator  of  the  cardinal  points, 
drawn  in  the  form  of  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  north,  with 
transverse  lines  marked  E.  and  W.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner, 
an  "  Explanation  with  particulars  in  two  columns,  and,  near 
the  right-hand  bottom  corner,  a  "  Scale  of  Roman  Miles"  (10), 
and  a  "Scale  of  English  Miles"  (10).  Below  the  margin,  at 
the  right-hand  bottom  corner :  '*  Metcalfe  Palmer^  Litho. 
Cambridge." 

From  '  Ancient  Cambridgeshire :  or  an  attempt  to  trace 
Roman  and  other  ancient  Roads  that  passed  through  the  County 
of  Cambridge.'  By  [Professor]  Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Cambridge,  London  and  Oxford,  1853,  8vo. 
This  is  one  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  publications, 
octavo  series,  No.  III. 

Re-engraved : 

1883.  In  another  edition  of  '  Ancient  Cambridgeshire by 
Professor  Babington.  Cambridge,  1883,  8vo.  (No.  XX  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  octavo  publications.)  This 
map  follows  very  closely  in  style,  details  and  arrangement  the 
original  of  1853,  but  measures  13|  x  16^f,  and  is  re-engraved 
throughout,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  names  of 
localities,  etc.  The  imprint,  at  foot,  is  now :  "  W.  Metcalfe  & 
Son,  Litho :  Cambridge." 

1859.  Weekly  Dispatch.  (Supplement.)  12^  x  17  J. 
Scale,  3  miles  =  1  inch.    Engraved  by  John  Dower. 

A  map  of  the  county,  reproducing  throughout  the  county 
area  the  details  of  the  1-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map,  with 
hill-shading,  and  the  railways  inserted  up  to  date.  Roads, 
railways,  rivers  and  the  principal  towns  are  also  shown  to  the 
margin  of  the  map.  The  border  is  broken  at  the  south-western 
point  of  the  county.  The  boundaries  of  the  county  and  Isle 
of  Ely  are  shown  by  colour.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  a 
small  figure  of  Mercury  above  a  section  of  a  globe,  with  a  band 
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bearing  :  "  The  Dispatch  Atlas  and,  below  :  "  Cambridgeshire. 
By  John  Dower  F.KG.S.",  particulars  of  acreage  and  parlia- 
mentary representation,  an  "Explanation",  a  scale  of  (8) 
"  British  Statute  Miles  ",  showiDg  also  8  furlongs,  and  an  arrow- 
head indicator  of  the  north.  Below  the  margin,  on  the 
left-hand  side:  "Weekly  Dispatch  Atlas,  139,  Fleet  Street"; 
in  the  centre :  "  Day  &  Son  Lith'"^  to  The  Queen and,  on 
the  right :  "  Engraved  by  John  Dower  28  Ludgate  Str. 
S*^  Pauls."  Outside  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  is  an  embossed 
stamp,  showing  on  a  scroll :  "  Supplement  to  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  of  Sunday  March  6'^^  1859  ",  from  which  this  map 
is  taken. 

Reprinted : 

1860.    In  the  '  Weekly  Dispatch  Atlas.'    London,  1860,  fol. 

186Jf.  (c).  By  Cassell,  Fetter  and  Galpin,  in  their  '  British 
Atlas,'  with  slight  alterations.  This  collection  of  county  maps 
forms  a  section,  under  the  a,bove  sub-title,  of  'Cassell's  Universal 
Atlas',  which  was  issued  in  parts,  London,  1864-66,  fol. 

1876  (c).  In  'Bacon's  New  Quarto  County  Atlas.'  London, 
no  date,  fol. 

1883  (c).  In  the  '  New  Large  Scale  Ordnance  Atlas  of  the 
British  Isles.'    London,  no  date,  fol. 

1885  (c).  In  'Bacon's  County  Guide  and  Map  of  Cambridge 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey.'    London,  no  date,  12mo. 

1889  (c).  In  the  'New  Large-Scale  Atlas  of  the  British 
Isles.'    London,  no  date,  fol. 

1891.  In  the  '  New  Large-Scale  Atlas  of  the  British  Isles.' 
London,  1891,  fol. 

1895.  In  the  'Commercial  and  Library  Atlas  of  the  British 
Isles.'    London,  1895,  fol. 

1897.  In  the  '  Commercial  and  Library  Atlas  of  the  British 
Isles.'    London,  1897,  fol. 

1899.  In  the  'Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles.' 
London,  1899,  fol. 

I860.  Babington^  Charles  Cardale.  6^^^  x  8 j^^.  Scale, 
7  miles  =  1  inch.    Lithographed  by  W.  Metcalfe. 

An  outline  map  of  the  county  in  a  ruled  border,  showing 
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the  rivers  and  drtiins  and  a  few  towns,  and  divided  into  eight 
l^otanical  Districts,  named  and  numbered  on  the  map.  In  the 
light-hand  top  corner:  "A  Map  of  Canibridgeshire  to  shew  the 
Botanical  Districts,  used  in  the  Flora  of  the  County."  At  the 
bottom  corner,  on  the  same  side,  a  scale  of  ten  miles,  and 
outside  the  border:  ''W.  Metcalfe,  Litho :  Cambridge" 

From  the  'Flora  of  Cambridgeshire:  or  A  Catalogue  of 
Plants  found  in  The  County  of  Cambridge.'  By  Charles 
Cardale  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  London,  1860, 
8vo. 

I860  (?).  Hall,  Sidney.  12^x16^.  Scale,  about 
3  miles  =  1  inch. 

An  exact,  enlarged,  reproduction  of  Hall's  map  of  the 
county  as  first  published  in  Gorton's  '  Topographical  Dictionary  ' 
(1831—33),  and  subsequently  amended  up  to  1845.  The  border 
is  broken  at  the  top  at  Tydd  St  Giles,  and  at  the  bottom  at 
Castle  Camps.  The  railways  are  coarsely  engraved,  and  it 
shows  hill-shading,  parks,  and  other  usual  details.  In  the 
right-hand  top  corner,  in  rectangular  panel :  "  Cambridge 
Shire",  and,  below:  "Engraved  by  Sid^  Hall",  a  scale  of  "English 
Miles  ",  and  a  javelin-head  indicator  of  the  north.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  map  is  a  table  of  "References  to  the  Hundreds", 
and,  at  the  foot :  "  London,  Published  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  193 
Piccadilly." 

From  a  large,  folio  atlas,  containing  49  maps,  entitled  '  The 
English  Counties.'  By  Sidney  Hall.  London,  no  date,  fol. 
The  date  is  that  given  in  the  Library  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  publication  may  well  have  been  some  years 
earlier. 

1868.  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Esterhazy  Stephen 
Armytage.  9|  x  12.  Scale,  about  4^  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved 
by  W.  Hughes. 

A  rather  sketchy  map,  with  full  details,  especially  of  the 
roads  and  waterways  within  the  county,  and  some  principal 
roads,  rivers  and  railways  shown  up  to  the  border  of  the  map. 
Parks  and  some  slight  hill-shadings  are  inserted.    It  is  in  a 
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narrow,  double-ruled  border.  In  the  top  right-hand  corner : 
"Cambridgeshire",  in  shaded  capitals,  and,  below,  a  scale  of  10 
"English  Miles."  At  foot,  in  centre:  "London:  James  S. 
Virtue",  and,  on  the  right:  "  W.  Hughes." 

From  'The  National  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 
London,  1868,  3  vols.,  large  8vo.  The  map  of  Cambridgeshire 
is  in  vol.  I. 

Reprinted : 

1873  (c).  In  '  A  New  County  Atlas  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'  London,  no  date,  fol.  A  copy  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  bears  the  date-stamp  "15  Aug.  73",  and 
this  is  the  only  clue  I  have  to  the  date  of  the  atlas.  The  map 
in  this  atlas  only  differs  from  that  in  the  National  Gazetteer 
by  the  substitution  of  "London:  Virtue  &  Co."  for  the  earlier 
imprint. 

1868.  Heywood,  John.  x  7-}^.  Scale,  7^  miles 
=  1  inch. 

Rather  a  sketchy  map,  with  the  usual  general  details 
extending  to  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  in  an  ornamental 
border.  Outside  the  top  right-hand  corner  is  the  figure  7,  and, 
within  that  angle  of  the  map,  on  a  vertically-shaded  band,  the 
title  :  "  Cambridgeshire",  in  capital  letters.  Below  the  title  is  a 
star-indicator  of  the  cardinal  points,  and,  in  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner,  a  "Scale  of  Miles"  (10). 

From  'The  Travelling  Atlas,  of  England  and  Wales',  described 
on  the  outer  cover  as  'John  Hey  wood's  County  Atlas  of  England 
and  Wales.'  Manchester,  no  date,  4to.  This  atlas  seems  to 
follow  the  atlases  of  the  same  title  of  1848  and  1852,  but  the 
county  maps  are  not  from  the  same  plates  as  those  used  in  the 
earlier  editions. 

1873.  Paunthorpe,  John  Pincher  (The  Rev.).  6x8Jg, 
Scale,  about  7|  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  map  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  in  a  narrow, 
double-ruled  border,  with  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude 
and  longitude  marked  in  the  inner  margin.  It  contains  the 
usual  details,  shown  more  fully  within  the  areas  of  the  two 
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coiintios,  which  aro  distinguished  by  colouring.  Tn  the  left- 
hand  top  corner:  "The  Counties  of  Carnbridore  and  Huntingdon." 
Below  this  title,  a  scale  of  8  "English  Miles",  and,  again  below, 
indications  for  the  railways,  roads  and  canals,  as  shown  on  i 
the  map.  Above  the  map  is  "  Philips'  Educational  Series  of  I 
County  Maps."  Below  it :  "  George  Philip  &  Son  London 
and  Liverpool." 

From  'The  Geography  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon- 
shire, for  use  in  Schools.'  "By  Bev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  Vice-Principal  of  S.  John's  College,  Battersea,  Author 
of  an  'Elementary  Physical  Atlas.'"    London,  1873,  8vo. 

Reprinted : 

'1873.  In  'Philips'  Handy  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  England.' 
By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  London  and  Liverpool,  1873, 
8vo. 

1876.  In  a  "New  and  Revised  Edition"  of  the  'Handy 
Atlas.'    Loudon  and  Liverpool,  1876,  8vo. 

1885.  Again  in  the  *  Handy  Atlas,'  London  and  Liverpool, 
1885,  8vo. 

1895.  In  another  edition  of  the  'Handy  Atlas.'  London  \ 
and  Liverpool,  1895,  8vo. 

1875.  Philip,  George,  and  Son.  13ixl6j%.  Scale,  \ 
3  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  w^ell-filled  map,  with  details  up  to  the  county  boundary, 
and  railways,  roads  and  some  towns  beyond,  in  a  narrow,  ; 
double-ruled  border,  with  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  ; 
and  longitude  marked  in  it,  and  ruled  up  into  rectangular  | 
spaces  by  lines  drawn  across  the  map  at  every  10'  of  latitude  f 
and  longitude.    These  spaces  are  lettered  A  to  E  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  map  in  the  border,  and,  similarly,  numbered  | 
1  to  5  on  either  side.    In  the  top  right-hand  corner,  in  large,  { 
ornamental,  shaded  capitals:  "Cambridgeshire",  and,  below:  | 
"  By  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.",  a  scale  of  ten  "  English  Miles  ",  and : 
"Railways.  Roads.  The  Colouring  represents  the  Parliamentary 
Boroughs."   Below  the  map,  in  the  centre :  "  George  Philip  & 
Son,  London  and  Liverpool." 
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From  'Philips'  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  England,  reduced 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey.'  "By  Edward  Weller,  F.RG.S. 
New  Edition.  With  a  complete  Consulting  Index,  By  John 
Bartholomew,  F.RG.S."  London  and  Liverpool,  1875,  large 
4to.    I  have  not  seen  any  earlier  edition. 

Reprinted : 

1877.  In  a  supplement  to  '  The  Pictorial  World.  An 
Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper.'  This  Supplement  consists  of 
the  map  folded  in  the  middle,  with  particulars  of  the  county 
of  Cambridge  printed  on  the  back. 

1886.  In  another  edition  of  '  Philips'  Atlas  of  the  Counties 
of  England,  including  Maps  of  North  and  South  Wales,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.'  London  and  Liverpool, 
1885,  large  4to. 

1885  (c).  Again,  in  the  same  year,  to  fold  in  case  for  the 
pocket,  and  entitled  :  '  Philips'  Cyclists'  Map  of  the  County  of 
Cambridge.' 

1893.  In  Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk 
and  Cambridgeshire.'  London,  1892,  8vo.  In  this  impression 
the  map  has  below  it,  in  the  centre  :  "  London.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street."  This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  Guide. 
The  first  edition  of  this  Handbook  of  the  Eastern  Counties  was 
published  in  1870,  and  the  second  in  1875.  Both  were  illustrated 
by  maps  supplied  by  Messrs  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  but  I 
have  not  seen  copies  of  either. 

1900  (c).  In  '  The  Way  about  Cambridgeshire  and  Fen- 
land.'  No.  24  of  '  The  Way  About  Series  of  Gazetteer  Guides.' 
London,  no  date,  small  8vo.  These  Guides  were  published  by 
Messrs  Iliffe,  Sons  and  Sturmey,  Limited,  and  the  preface  of 
the  Cambridgeshire  issue  is  signed  George  Day. 

1875  (c).  Lawson,  William.  6^  x  8^.  Scale,  about 
12  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  map  of  Cambs.  and  Hunts,  in  a  narrow  double-lined 
border  rather  slightly  engraved  with  hill-shading,  and  the 
usual  details  carried  a  trifle  beyond  the  borders  of  the  two 
counties,  which  are  separately  tinted.  In  the  right-hand  top 
corner :  "  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire      in  shaded 
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cji[)it}il.s.    Jielow,  a  scale  of  10  "English  Miles",  and,  below 

again,  Railways  i  i  i  i  i  i,  Canals  ,  Roads  — - — .    At  foot,  in 

centre :  "  Willia/in,  Gollins  Sons  (i-  Go.  London  and  Glasgow ", 
and  at  the  right-hand  corner:  "  Edw'\  Weller." 

From  the  '  Geography  of  the  County  of  Cambridge.  Adapted 
to  the  new  Code.'  "By  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A.,  The  College, 
Liverpool."  London,  no  date,  sm.  8vo.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
County  Geographies  published  by  William  Collins,  Sons  &  Co., 
headed  "  Collins'  County  Geographies ",  and  edited  by  W. 
Lawson,  F.R.G.S. 

Reprinted : 

1877.  In  the  'Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,  containing 
Maps  of  all  the  Counties,  Coloured  into  the  Parliamentary 
Divisions.'  London,  no  date,  8vo.  The  preface  is  dated  May, 
1877,  and  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire  only  differs  from  that 
described  above  by  the  omission  of  Weller's  name. 

1879.  Kelly  and  Co.  12^  x  15f.  Scale,  about  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  F.  Bryer. 

A  sketchy  map,  giving  much  the  same  details  as  in  the 
earlier  maps  of  the  county  in  Kelly's  Directories,  with  slight 
hill-shading  and  the  railways  brought  up  to  date,  in  a  single- 
line,  ruled  border.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner :  "  Cambridge- 
shire 1879  ",  and,  below,  a  "  Scale  of  miles  "  (8),  and :  "  Cam- 
bridgeshire contains  858  Square  Miles  and  186,906  Inhabitants", 
and,  below  again,  indications  used  for  railways,  and,  lower  down, 
a  very  slight  indicator  of  the  north  with  a  star  heading.  On 
the  left-hand  side  is  a  "Reference  to  the  Hundreds",  and,  in 
the  right-hand  bottom  corner,  particulars  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  returned  for  the  county,  borough  and  university. 
The  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  map,  in  the  centre,  is :  "  Kelly 
&  Co.  Post  Office  Directory  Offices,  51,  Great  Queen  Street 
Lincoln  Inn  Fields,  London."    No  engraver's  name  is  given. 

From  '  The  Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Counties  of  Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk  and  Suffolk.'    London,  1879,  8vo. 

Reprinted : 

1883.  In  '  Kelly's  Directory  of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.'    London,  1883,  8vo. 
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The  map  in  this  edition  of  the  Directory  is  re-dated,  1883 ; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  is  given  as  185,594, 
and,  at  the  foot,  below  the  map,  on  the  right,  is  added : 
"Engraved  by  F.  Bryer,  19  Craven  S*^  London." 

1881.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  6J  x  9^.  Scale, 
7  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  map  of  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge 
showing  the  usual  details,  including  slight  hill-shading,  in  a 
narrow,  plain-ruled  border,  in  which  the  degrees  and  minutes 
of  latitude  and  longitude  are  marked.  This  border  is  broken 
on  the  western  side  of  the  map  near  Keyston,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  near  Newmarket.  The  boundary  of  Cambridge- 
shire at  Newmarket  is  very  incorrectly  drawn,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  town  in  that  county  instead  of  Suffolk.  In 
the  right-hand  bottom  corner  is  a  scale  of  10  miles.  Above 
the  margin,  at  the  top  of  the  map,  on  the  left :  "  Vol.  XII " ; 
in  the  centre  :  "  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge and,  on  the 
right :  "  Plate  III."  At  the  foot  of  the  map,  in  the  centre : 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Ninth  Edition",  and,  on  the  right  : 
"  J.  Bartholomew,  Edin''." 

From  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica vol.  xii,  Edinburgh, 
1881,  large  4to.  The  map  illustrates  the  articles  on  Cambridge- 
shire in  vol.  IV,  at  p.  726  (published  1876),  and  on  Huntingdon- 
shire, in  vol.  XII,  at  p.  397. 

1884.  Ordnance  Survey.  About  16J  x  21.  Scale, 
4  miles  =  1  inch. 

An  index-map  without  border,  for  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Huntingdon,  showing  the  sheets  of  the  6-inch  map 
of  the  area  comprised  within  the  two  counties,  as  well  as  the 
sheets  of  the  1-inch  and  25-inch  maps.  It  is  rather  coarsely 
drawn,  and  gives  the  parish  boundaries  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  area,  some  of  the  rivers,  the  railways  and  the 
towns  and  villages.  At  the  top :  "  Index  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ",  and :  "  N.B. 
The  6"  Scale  Map  of  the  County  is  being  published  by 
Quarter  Sheets  (See  diagram  below).   It  is  also  being  published 
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on  llio  Scale  of  .^y/oo  i^^'^'"'  (lifignirn  })olow.)",  an(],  bolow  :  "Scale 
of  this  Tn(l(;x,  4  Miles  to  1  Inch.  Price  2(1."  In  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner  are  particulars  of  the  rectangular  rulings  on  the 
map,  and  a  diagram  of  the  "  Quarter  Sheets  etc. 

Published  with  the  survey  maps,  and  indexed  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  under  date  1884,  and  the  entry:  "Ordnance 
Map  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  Scale,  six  inches 
to  one  mile,  First  edition,  without  contours,  in  quarter  sheets, 
wnth  Index  sheet.    Southampton,  188^,,  etc!' 

1884.  Letts,  Son  and  Co.  12J  x  15|.  Scale,  about 
Similes  =  1  inch. 

A  full  map,  showing  by  distinct  colouring  the  new  Parlia- 
mentary divisions,  and  with  a  variety  of  coloured  signs  distri- 
buted over  its  surface.  The  details  extend  to  the  county 
borders,  with  the  roads  carried  beyond  them.  The  hills  are 
shaded.  It  is  in  a  double-ruled  border,  with  the  degrees  and 
minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  shown,  and  is  ruled-up  into 
three-inch  squares,  lettered  a  to  e  on  either  side  of  the  map  in 
the  border,  and  A  to  D  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  border  is 
broken  at  the  top  at  Tydd  St  Mary's  and  at  King's  Lynn,  on 
the  right-hand  side  at  Brandon,  and  along  the  bottom  at  Castle 
Camps,  towards  Saffron  Walden,  and  at  Odsey.  In  a  panel  at 
the  right-hand  top  corner,  in  solid,  large  capitals :  "  Cambridge- 
shire"; below  it:  "Letts,  Son  &  C°.  Limited.  London",  and, 
again  below,  a  scale  of  ten  "English  Miles  691  =  1  Degree",  and : 
"Statistics",  in  one  column.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner  is  a 
very  full  "  Explanation  of  Signs "  ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  map  a  star-indicator  of  the  cardinal  points,  and,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  :  "  Large  Figures  in  body  of  Map  refer  to  Hundreds, 

thus  ",  followed  by  a  list  of  the  hundreds  in  two  columns. 

The  map  has  an  imprint  below  it,  in  the  centre  :  "  Letts,  Son 
&  C°.  Limited,  London.  E.C."  It  is  numbered  5,  on  the  back. 

From  '  Letts'  Popular  County  Atlas.'    London,  1884,  fol. 

Reprinted : 

■  1887.  With  slight  alterations,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
atlas,  issued  by  Mason  and  Payne.    London,  1887,  fol. 
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1885.    Stanford,  Edward.     7  x  9|.    Scale,  8  miles  = 

1  inch. 

A  well-filled  map  of  the  whole  area  within  the  border, 
the  county  boundaries  being  shown  by  scarlet,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary divisions  of  Cambridgeshire  coloured,  and  their  names 
printed  on  the  map  also  in  scarlet.  The  details  are  very 
clear  and  complete — following  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps.  A  scale  of  miles  is  given  in  the  border  on  both  sides 
from  the  bottom  of  the  map,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
map  from  the  left-hand.  Above  the  map,  in  capital  letters : 
"Cambridge."  At  the  foot,  on  the  right-hand  side:  "Stanford's 
Geographical  Esta¥!\  and,  at  the  same  corner,  to  read  with  the 
pagination  of  the  atlas  itself :  "  26  ",  and  :  "  III.  13."  Below  the 
map,  in  the  centre  :  "  London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing 
Cross."  At  the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  within  the  border : 
"  Scale  of  Miles." 

From  '  Stanford's  Parliamentary  County  Atlas  and  Hand- 
book of  England  and  Wales.'    London,  1885,  8vo. 

1885.  Boundary  Commissioners.  9  x  13^.  Scale, 
4  miles  =  1  inch.  Zincographed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office. 

A  map  of  the  county  in  a  narrow,  double-ruled  border, 
showing  the  usual  details  up  to  margin,  the  county  boundaries 
and  those  of  the  proposed  parliamentary  divisions  being  in  pink 
(the  names  of  the  latter  being  printed  on  the  map  in  red),  and 
the  boundaries  and  names  of  the  Petty  Sessional  Division  in 
dark  blue.  In  plain,  indented  panels ;  at  the  top  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  a  scale  of  12  miles,  and,  on  the  right-hand  side :  "  Cam- 
bridgeshire New  Divisions  of  County  ",  and,  below  the  latter, 
a  table  of  "Reference."  On  the  left-hand  side:  "  R.  Owen  Jones 
Lt.  Colonel  RE",  in  facsimile  of  signature.  Below  the  map,  at 
foot :  "  Zincographed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton. 1885." 

From  the  'Report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales.  1885',  dated  Feb.  10th,  1885.  London, 
1885,  fol.  This  Report  is  in  two  parts,  the  map  of  Cambs. 
being  in  Part  I  (Counties),  at  p.  25. 
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Reprinted  : 

iSSf).  Ill  ;i  Jl{!turri  iiiado  to  tlic  House  of  (Commons,  hIiow- 
ini^^  l.lu;  results  of  tlu;  work  of  the  Commission  in  their  final 
form.  'Die  maps  are  from  the  same  plates,  slightly  altered  in 
their  eolouring,  and  in  the  marginal  partieulars.  This  Return 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  July  8th,  1<S(S5.    London,  1885,  fol. 

1886.    Watkinson,  J.  [Stanford,  Edward].    3|  x  5f 

Scale,  about  14  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  lithographed  map  of  Cambs.  and  Hunts.,  in  a  ruled 
border,  showing  throughout  the  rivers,  railways,  with  the  towns 
and  a  few  villages,  and  the  hills  by  shading.  The  parliamen- 
tary divisions  of  the  two  counties  are  coloured,  and  further 
distingaished  by  their  names  and  boundary  lines  being  printed 
in  scarlet.  At  the  top :  "  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  ",  and, 
above  the  right-hand  top  corner,  the  figure  "  9."  At  the  foot, 
a  scale  of  15  "English  Miles",  and  "Stanford's  GeogK  Esta¥. 
London."  The  map  is  crossed  by  one  line  of  latitude  and  one 
of  longitude. 

From  '  Stanford's  Handy  Atlas  and  Poll  Book  of  the  Elec- 
toral Divisions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Synopsis  of 
the  Representation  of  People  Act.'  London,  1886,  sm.  8vo. 
This  book  is  edited  by  J.  Watkinson,  and  contains  64  maps  of 
the  counties  and  parliamentary  boroughs.  The  preface  is  dated 
"June,  1886." 

Reprinted : 

1886.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  a 
preface  dated  "October",  1886.    London,  1886,  sm.  8vo.  ' 

1888.  Kelly  and  Co.  12  x  16-3^.  Scale,  about  3  miles 
=  1  inch. 

A  map  of  the  county  in  a  single-line  border,  more  closely 
engraved  than  that  issued  with  the  Directories  of  1846  to  1883, 
but  without  hill-shading.  The  details  are  carried  to  the  county 
boundary,  the  main  roads,  railways  and  some  of  the  towns  being 
shown  up  to  the  borders  of  the  map.  In  the  top  right-hand 
corner,  in  an  indented  panel,  a  "  Plan  of  Cambridge  with  this 
title  in  small,  shaded  capitals  above  it,  and,  below  the  panel,  a 
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"  Scale  of  Plan  "  of  |  mile  =  1  inch.  In  the  left-hand  top  comer 
of  the  map:  "Kelly's  Map  of  Cambridgeshire",  and  a  "Scale  of 
(6)  Miles."  On  the  left-hand  side,  a  slightly-drawn  indicator  of 
the  north,  hke  that  previously  used  on  the  Directory  maps.  At 
the  foot,  in  the  centre,  below  the  margin  :  "London — Kelly  &  C° 
Directory  Offices,  SI  Great  Queen  iS*,  Lincohis  Inn  Fields,  W.G." 

From  '  Kelly's  Directory  of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  '  [Kelly  and  Co.].    London,  1888,  8vo. 

Reprinted  : 

1892.  In  '  Kelly's  Directory  of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk '  [Kelly  and  Co.,  Limited].  London,  1892,  8vo. 
This  is  the  10th  edition  of  the  Directory.  The  map  appears 
to  be  unaltered  from  the  previous  impression. 

1896.  In  the  Directory,  with  the  same  title  [Kelly  and  Co., 
Limited].  London,  1896,  8vo.  The  11th  edition.  The  map 
is  without  material  alteration  from  the  issues  of  1888  and  1892, 
but  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  is  written  :  "  The  figuy^es 
upon  the  Map  denote  the  elevation  above  the  Sea  level." 

1900.  Also  in  the  same  Directory  [Kelly's  Directories 
Limited].  London,  ]900,  8vo.  The  12th  edition.  This  map  is 
engraved  from  the  same  plate  as  that  used  for  the  11th  edition 
of  the  Directory,  but  the  full  details  are  now  carried  to  the  margin 
of  the  map,  the  indicator  of  the  north  is  omitted,  the  title, 
plan  of  Cambridge  and  the  indication  in  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner  stand  in  indented  panels,  and,  below  the  title,  are  added 
particulars  of  the  parliamentary  representation.  The  parishes 
of  Great  and  Little  Chishall  and  Heydon,  transferred  from 
Essex  to  Cambridgeshire  in  1895,  are  shown  with  the  latter 
county,  the  border  of  the  map  being  broken  to  give  room  for 
this  extension  of  the  boundary. 

190 Jf..  Again  in  the  Directory  [Kelly's  Directories  Limited]. 
London,  1904,  8vo.  The  13th  edition.  The  map  is  a  re- 
impression  from  the  plate  of  1888,  as  amended  in  1900.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  more  modern  issues,  and  pro- 
bably from  the  commencement  of  the  publication  in  1846,  each 
county  was  published  separately  with  a  special  title-page,  that 
for  Cambridgeshire  being  'Kelly's  Directory  of  Cambridgeshire.' 
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1888.  Boundary  Commissioners.  About  17x20. 
Scale,  4  miles  ^  I.  inch.     Lithographed  by  Dangerfield. 

An  outline  map,  or  diagram,  of  the  county,  without  border, 
showing  the  parish  boundaries,  the  boundaries  of  poor  law 
unions  by  rod,  urban  areas  shaded,  and  portions  of  unions 
proposed  to  be  transferred  to  and  from  the  county  liatched  red 
and  green  respectively.  At  the  top  right-hand  corner:  ''To 
face  page  53 ",  and,  below :  "  Local  Government  Boundaries 
Commission.  Diagram  of  the  Alterations  Proposed  By  the 
Boundaries  Commission,  In  the  Counties  of  Cambridge  and  Isle 
of  Ely",  with  table  of  references  to  the  colouring,  etc.  below,  and, 
again  below  :  "  Scale  of  this  Diagram  4  Miles  to  1  Inch  ",  and 
the  facsimile  signature:  "Rob  Owen  Jones."  On  the  same  side 
of  the  map,  lower,  a  plan  of  the  "  Town  of  Cambridge  ",  showing 
the  parishes,  and,  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner :  "  Danger- 
field  Lith  22,  Bedford  S*.  Covent  Garden.  17134."  Below  the 
map,  in  the  centre,  is  also  a  "  Table  of  Reference  ",  in  a  panel, 
relating  to  various  signs  and  indications  used  on  the  diagram. 

From  the  '  Report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  of 
England  and  Wales,'  1888,  volume  I,  the  part  relating  to 
Cambridgeshire.  2  vols.,  London,  no  date,  but  ordered  to 
be  printed  August  11th,  1888,  large  fol.  A  separate  print 
for  the  county  of  Cambridge  is,  however,  dated  on  the  title, 
1888.  There  is  an  enlarged  plan  to  show  the  special  position 
at  Newmarket  in  the  same  volume. 

1888.  Ordnance  Survey.  About  I7ixl4f.  Scale, 
4  miles  =  1  inch. 

An  index-map  of  the  county,  without  border,  showing  the 
county  boundaries  and  those  of  the  parishes,  with  the  main  lines 
of  rivers  and  drains,  the  railways,  and  the  positions  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner :  "  Diagram 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Cambridgeshire  Shewing  Civil 
Parishes  Scale  of  this  Diagram  4  Miles  to  1  Inch."  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  map,  a  rectangular  plan  of  the  "  Town  of 
Cambridge  ",  with  the  title  above,  showing  the  parishes,  and 
measuring  3^'  x  2".  Towards  the  right-hand  bottom  corner,  a 
rectangular  panel  with  "  References  "  to  the  signs  on  the  map, 
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and,  at  foot,  in  the  centre:  "Photozincograpbed  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton,  1888."  "  Price  2d."  "  All  rights 
of  reproduction  reserved." 

Reprinted : 

1888.  Unaltered,  except  for  colouring  to  show  the  sanitary 
districts,  the  insertion  in  the  title  of  the  words  :  "  Sanitary 
Districts  in"  in  place  of  "Ordnance  Survey  of",  and  the  addi- 
tion of  "also"  before  "Civil  Parishes",  and,  below  the  title,  of 
a  "  Reference  to  Colours." 

1889.  From  the  same  plate,  but  ruled  up  into  spaces 
showing  the  sheets  of  the  1-inch,  6-inch  and  25-inch  maps. 
This  is  denominated  "  Combined  Index ",  and  the  title  is 
much  amplified,  while  the  plan  of  Cambridge  is  omitted,  and 
new  indications  and  References "  are  added  both  below  the 
title,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  map.  A  scale  of  (12)  miles 
is  added,  also  at  the  foot,  and  it  is  "  Heliozincographed  and 
Published  by  the  Director  General  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  Southampton,  1889",  and  is  priced  6d  It  now  measures 
about  18  X  221. 

1902  (c).  Another  edition  with  the  words  added  :  "  Note. 
Boundaries  Revised  to  June  1902." 

1903.  And  (re-engraved  in  slightly  different  form),  under 
the  title:  "Diagram  of  Cambridgeshire",  and  with  a  large  table 
of  the  parishes  annexed  on  the  right-hand  side. 

1889.  Johnston,  W.  and  A.  K.  5{i  x  9^.  Scale, 
7  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  map  of  the  county  in  a  double-ruled  border,  divided  into 
squares  lettered  A  and  B,  in  top  and  bottom  margins,  and  a,  h, 
c,  d  on  both  sides  of  the  map.  It  shows  all  the  usual  particu- 
lars. Below  the  county  area,  within  the  map,  in  the  centre : 
"  Cambridge  ",  and  a  scale  of  (15)  "  English  Miles."  Below  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner :  "  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh 
&  London." 

From  '  The  Modern  County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.' 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1889,  fol. 
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1892.  Ordnance  Survey.  2;].^  x :]().  Scale,  2  miles 
=  1  inch. 

A  sketch-map  of  Cambridgeshire,  ruled  up  into  numbered 
and  lettered  rectangular  spaces  representing  the  sheets  of  the 
G-inch  Ordnance  maps  of  the  county.  It  is  coloured  by  parishes, 
and  has  a  red  border-line  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary divisions  set  up  in  1885.  Kivers  and  dykes,  with  the 
roads  and  towns  and  villages  are  shown.  This  map  is  in  a  double- 
ruled  border,  with  above  :  "  Index  to  the  Six  Inch  Scale  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Cambridgeshire  ",  and,  at  foot :  "  Photo- 
zincographed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton, 
1892  Price  of  this  Index  Sixpence.  All  rights  of  reproduction 
reserved."  In  the  left-hand  top  corner  of  the  plate  is  an  *  En- 
larged Sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge",  coloured 
to  show  the  parishes ;  at  the  top  of  the  map  towards  the  right- 
hand  side,  a  table  showing  the  "  Characteristics and,  in  a 
column  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  map  on  the 
right-hand  side,  a  list  of  parishes  with  the  area  of  each,  and, 
below  it,  four  lines  of  notes.  Near  the  foot  of  the  map,  on  the 
same  side,  a  reference  to  detached  portions  of  parishes,  etc.  At 
the  foot,  in  the  centre,  a  scale  of  8  miles — "  Two  Miles  to 
One  Inch." 

1892.    Deacon^  Charles  William,  and  Co.    14i  x 

12|.    Scale,  "  1  :  443,520  of  Nature." 

A  map  in  a  plain  ruled  border,  including  the  East  Anglian 
area,  with  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  ruled  across  it.  It 
shows  full  details  from  the  survey  maps,  including  hill- 
shading.  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  are  separately 
coloured.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner:  "Deacon's  Map  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  &  Suffolk  constructed  by  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston  Geographers  to  the  Queen  ",  and,  below :  "  Scale — 
1  :  448,520  of  Nature."  It  has  an  imprint  at  foot,  in  the 
centre :  "  London  :  Charles  William  Deacon  &  C°.",  and,  on 
the  right:  "Engraved  &  Printed  by  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Edinburgh  &  London." 

From  '  Deacon's  Cambridgeshire  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Court 
Guide  and  County  Blue  Book.'    London,  1892,  sm.  8vo. 
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Reprinted  : 

1893.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  same  Guide.  London, 
1893,  sm.  8vo. 

1894^.  In  another  edition  of  the  Guide,  apparently  the  last. 
London,  1894,  sm.  8vo. 

1892.  Black,  Adam  and  Charles.  6 ji  x  9J.  Scale, 
7  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  well-drawn  and  clear  map  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, extending  north  beyond  Spalding  and  south  to 
include  Hitchin,  The  rivers,  roads,  railways  and  towns  are 
shown  over  the  whole  area  of  the  map.  Within  the  two 
counties  the  details  are  full,  with  hill  shading.  The  margin  is 
double-ruled.  At  the  top,  above  the  map :  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon."  Below  the  border,  at  foot :  "  The  Edinburgh 
Geographical  Institute  "  Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  Lon- 
don ",  and :  "  John  Bartholomew  &  C°."  On  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  map,  outside  the  border,  to  read  with  the  text  of 
the  octavo  volume  in  which  it  occurs:  "Black's  Handy  Atlas 
of  England  and  Wales",  and:  "Plate  13".  Within  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner,  particulars  of  the  "Parliamentary  Divisions 
1885  ",  and,  below,  a  scale  of  ten  miles. 

From  '  Black's  Handy  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.' 
London,  1892,  8vo. 

1894.  Brabner,  J.  H.  F.  8|  x  lOif.  Scale,  Smiles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  F.  S.  Weller. 

A  clear,  well-engraved  map,  showing  particularly  the  hill- 
shading,  with  the  other  usual  details,  in  a  narrow,  double-ruled 
border.  In  the  top  right-hand  corner,  the  title  :  "  Cambridge- 
shire", in  shaded  capitals,  with,  below,  a  scale  of  "English 
Miles"  (10),  and,  again  below,  indications  of  the  railways,  main 
roads  and  cross  roads.  Below  the  right-hand  bottom  corner: 
"  F.  S.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.",  and,  in  the  centre,  below  the  map  : 
"  William  Mackenzie,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow." 

From  'The  Comprehensive  Gazetteer  of  England  and 
Wales',  edited  by  J.  H.  F.  Brabner,  F.R.G.S.  London,  6  vols., 
no  date,  large  8vo.    The  map  of  Cambs.  is  in  vol.  I,  which, 
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in  the  Britisli  Muscuin  Library,  is  .stamped  with  the  date  : 
28  Ju.  94." 

1895.  Cambridgeshire  County  Council.  9^x7^. 
Scale,  4  miles  =  1  inch. 

An  outline-map  of  tlie  administrative  county  to  demonstrate 
the  progress  of  Technical  Education.  It  is  divided  into  County 
Council  Electoral  Divisions,  and  the  railways  and  all  the 
localities  at  which  Technical  Education  Centres  existed  in  the 
winter  session  1894-5  are  shown.  The  border  is  plain-ruled. 
In  the  left-hand  top  corner  of  the  map  :  "  Map  of  Cambridge- 
shire showing  C.C.  Electoral  Divisions,  and  Technical  Education 
Centres  during  1894-5.  Area  310,306  acres.  Population 
121,961.  Technical  Education  Grant,  £2,585."  In  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner  a  scale  of  8  miles. 

From  the  '  Directory  of  Technical  Education  for  the  Session 
1895-6',  issued  by  the  Cambridgeshire  County  Council.  Cam- 
bridge, 1895,  8vo. 

1896  (c).  Bacon,  George  Washington.  17^  x  23|. 
Scale,  about  2  J  inches  =  1  mile. 

A  very  coarsely-engraved  map  of  the  county,  with  much 
detail,  including  hill-shading  within  the  county  boundary,  and 
the  roads,  railways,  rivers,  and  some  towns  shown  beyond  it. 
It  follows  the  smaller-scale  map  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  issue — 
from  which  it  was,  no  doubt,  copied — in  both  style  and  details. 
The  border  is  in  the  usual  double-ruled  form,  and  the  map 
itself  is  ruled-up  into  squares.  These  squares  are  lettered  in 
the  border  of  the  map  on  both  sides,  A  to  K,  and  are,  similarly, 
numbered  1  to  7  along  both  the  top  and  bottom.  The  title,  in 
the  right-hand  top  corner,  is  :  "  Bacon's  Map  of  Cambridgeshire 
Divides  into  5  mile  squares."  Below  it  is  a  ''Reference",  and, 
again  below,  a  scale  of  eight  "  British  Statute  Miles."  At  the 
foot  of  the  map,  below  the  border,  in  the  centre:  "London, 
G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co.  Ltd.  Strand."  On  the  same  side  of  the 
map,  close  to  the  margin,  is  an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the 
north. 

This  map  folds  in  a  cover,  with  some  leaves  of  letter-press, 
and  bears  the  title :  *  Bacon's  County  Guide  and  Map  of  Cam- 
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bridge '.  London,  no  date,  8vo.  It  is  one  of  a  series,  entitled  : 
'Bacon's  County  Ma.ps  and  Guides  for  England  and  Wales',  but 
the  date  is  rather  dubious.  Undoubtedly  the  plate  from  which 
it  is  engraved  is  an  old  one,  but  I  have  only  seen  quite  modern 
impressions,  A  map  of  Hertfordshii  e,  belonging  to  the  same 
set,  engraved  by  B.  R.  Davies,  and  dated  approximately  1878, 
and  a  reprint  of  about  1885  exist. 

Reprinted  : 

1902  (c).  In  a  folding  cover,  with  the  title :  '  Bacon's 
County  Map  and  Guide — Cambridge.'  London,  no  date,  8vo. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  series  of  '  Bacon's  County  Maps  and 
Guides  for  Cyclists  and  Tourists.' 

1897  [1898],  Conybeare,  John  William  Edward 
(The  Rev.) .    5|  x  ^.    Scale,  7  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  coarsely-engraved  and  rather  sketchy  map,  with  the  fen 
area  shaded,  and  showing  the  rivers  and  drains,  the  ancient 
roads  and  ways,  the  lines  of  earth-works,  and  the  towns  and 
villages,  with  special  signs  for  the  religious  houses,  shrines  and 
churches.  It  is  in  a  single-ruled  border,  and  has,  in  the  left-hand 
top  corner,  in  a  raised  panel  :  "  Map  to  illustrate  Conybeare's 
History  of  Cambridgeshire ",  and,  similarly  arranged  in  the 
right-hand  top  corner,  particulars  of  the  signs,  etc.  on  the  map, 
and  a  scale  of  7  miles.  In  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  is : 
"  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  Cambridge,  1898 ",  and,  in  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner:  "  W.  &  S. 

From  '  A  History  of  Cambridgeshire.'  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  E. 
Conybeare,  Vicar  of  Barrington,  Cambs.  London,  1897,  8vo. 
This  work  is  one  of  a  series  of  'Popular  County  Histories.' 
The  map  of  the  county  was  not  issued  with  the  History  as 
originally  published,  but  was  prepared  later  by  Messrs  Mac- 
millan and  Bowes,  and  inserted  in  the  remaining  stock  of  the 
work  in  their  hands  in  1898, 
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CAMinUIK^KSIIIRK  MAI>S  OF  THE  19tu  CENTURY. 
IN])EX  LIST. 

DATE  INDEX  NAME  8IZE  DATEK  OF  llEl'RINTB 

1801  Smith,  Charles  17;|  xl9g     1804  (c),       1808  (c), 

1818  (c),  182J, 
1827  (c),  1832  (c), 
1843  (c),  1846  (c), 
1864  (?) 

1802  (c.)   Cooke,  George  Alexander       4^x4^  1820,1824 

1803  Luffrnan,  John  2§  diam. 

1804  Green,  William  3f  x  4^1 

1806        Britton,  John,  &  Edward       6^x9        1810,    1816,    1816  (c), 
Wedlake  Brayley  1820  (c),  1835, 

1843  (c.),  1858  (?) 

1808        Gary,  John  18§x2U  1809,1811,1818,1828, 

1832  (c),  1855  (?), 
1875  (c),    1883  (?) 

1808        Lysons,  Daniel  (The  Rev.),     9J  x  13§ 

and  Samuel  Lysons 
1808        Capper,  Benjamin  Pitts       4Jg-x7|  1813,1825,1826,1829 
1810        Wilkes,  John  7^  x  9^ 

1810  (?)    Wallis,  James  3ifx5i  1819 

1813        Gooch,   AVilliam   (The  9§x9| 

Rev.) 

1813  (c.)  Wallis,  James  6||  x  10§     1819,  1820 

1816        Dix,  Thomas  13|xl7^     1840  (?),  1852  (c.) 

1818  Langley,  Edward  6|xl0ri6- 

1819  [1820]    Dugdale,  James  7}f  x  9| 

1820  (c.)   Leigh,  Samuel  2|x4i|  1842 

1821  Baker,  Richard  Grey  47^^x60/6 
1825        Pinnock,  William  5Jg  x  6/e 

1825  (c.)   Miller,  Robert  2|  x  4f%     1845  (?) 

1825  (?)    Pocket  Tourist  &  Enghsh       2§  x  3| 
Atlas 

1827        Cambridgeshire  Churches,     6|  x  8| 
Notes  on  the 

1829  (c.)  Teesdale,  Henry,  &  Co.        131  x  161^6    1840  (c.) 

1830  Pigot,  James,  &  Co.  8if  x  14       1830-31, 1838,  1839  (c), 

1851,  1854 

1831  Lewis,  Samuel  6i|  x  9        1833,  1835,  1840,  1842, 


1845,  1849 


1831        Murray,  T.  L.  14^  X 18 
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DATE 

INDEX  NAME 

SIZE 

DATES  OF  REPRINTS 

1831 

Gorton,  John 

7X  X  9S 

'16  "8 

1833,  1833,  1836,  1845 

1832 

Cobbett,  William 

3i#  X  6  J 

loo 

1832 

Boundary  Commissioners 

about  9x12 

1832,  1832 

1833 

Tymms,  Samuel 

3TVx4if 

N.D. 

1833 

Bell,  James 

7ix9| 

1836,  1840,  1843,  1846 

1834 

(T-rfipnwnnH    C!   <v.  J 

28^  X  22A 

1834 

Rodwell,  Mary  Martha 

3T^«x3iL 

1835 

Lewis,  Samuel 

7fx9T«« 

1840 

1835 

Walker,  John  &  Charles 

1211x151 

1842  (c),  1848  (?),  1862, 
1872  (c),    1885  (c), 
1892  (c.) 

1836 

Moule,  Thomas            about  8  x  10| 

1837,  1838 

1840 

Duncan,  James 

13fxl7xV 

1840  (c.) 

Pocket  Topography  and 
Gazetteer  of  England 

4iVx6t 

1840  (c.) 

Dugdale,  Thomas 

7x9tV 

1843   (c),     1850  (c), 
1856  (c.) 

1846 

Kelly,  W.,  &  Co. 

8|xll 

1853,  1858,  1860,  1864, 
1864,  1869, 1875, 1875 

1846 

Fisher,  Son  &  Co. 

llxl3| 

1847 

Johnson,  Thomas 

6f«x8^ 

1848 

Reynolds,  James 

1860, 1864  (c),  1864  (c), 
1889,  lOOJf 

1848  (?) 

Collins,  Henry  George 

1852 

1852 

Clarke,  Benjamin       about  14  x  16| 

1853 

Babington,  Charles  Car- 
dale 

13|xl6ii 

1883 

1859 

Weekly  Dispatch 

12^x17^ 

1860, 1864  (c),  1876  (c), 
1883  (c),    1885  (c), 
1889  (c),  1891,  1895, 
1897,  1899 

1860 

Babington,  Charles  Car- 

6^  X 

dale 

1860  (?) 

Hall,  Sidney 

12^^x16,3^ 

1868 

Hamilton,  Nicholas  Ester- 
hazy  Stephen  Armytage 

9f  xl2 

1873  (c.) 

1868 

Heywood,  John 

1873 

Faunthorpe,  John  Pincher 
(The  Rev.) 

exSiV 

1873,  1876,  1885,  1895 

1875 

Philip,  George,  &  Son 

13ixl6x\ 

1877,   1885,   1885  (c), 
1892,  1900  (c.) 

1875  (c.) 

Lawson,  William 

6^x81 

1877 

1879 

Kelly  &  Co. 

12^  X 15§ 

1883 

1881 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica 

6ix9i 
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INDEX  NAME 

1884 

Ordnailoo  Survey 

1884 

Letts,  Son  &  (Uk 

1885 

Stanford,  Edward 

1885 

Boundary  Coinini.sHioners 

1886 

Watkinson,  J.  [Stanford, 

Edward] 

1888 

Kelly  &  Co. 

1888 

Boundary  Comniis.sionors 

1888 

Ordnance  Survey 

1889 

Johnston,  W.  &  A.  K. 

1892 

Ordnance  Survey 

1892 

Deacon,  Charles  William, 

&  Co. 

1892' 

Black,  Adam  &  Charles 

1894 

Brabner,  J.  H.  F. 

1895 

Cambridgeshire  County 

Council 

1896  (c.) 

Bacon,George  Washington 

1897  [1898]  Conybeare,  John  Williar 

Edward  (The  Eev.) 

HIZE  DATER  OF  REPRTNTB 

about  16]  X  21 
12^xl5f  1887 
7x9j| 

9  X  Ul  1885 
^  X  5|  1886 

12  X  16v\    1B92,  1 890,  1 900,  190/^ 
about  17  X  20 
17^x141     1888,   1889,   1902  {c\ 
1903 

5  jl  X  9j®^ 
23|  X  30 

14^xl2f  1893,1894 

611x91 
SfxlOif 
91x711 

17|x23|    1902  (c.) 
1  6§x8i 


APPENDIX. 

The  Maps  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  1801-1900. 

Only  one  map  of  the  Fens  of  this  period  appears  to  present 
any  interest.  It  is  that  published  by  Wells  to  illustrate  his 
*  History  of  the  Drainage  of  the  Great  Level and  is  certainly  a 
fine  piece  of  cartographic  work,  both  in  detail  and  in  general 
effect,  fully  supporting  the  reputation  of  the  Carys,  acquired 
through  their  long  series  of  maps  of  every  variety,  and  their 
road-books  and  itineraries  dating  from  as  early  as  1787.  Wells, 
in  his  preface  (at  p.  ix),  says  of  this  map  :  "  As  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  to  the  work,  the  Author  has  published  a  Map 
of  the  Bedford  Level  and  the  adjacent  country.  Its  beauty 
and  accuracy  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  its  execution.    As  a  specimen  of  that  class  of 
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engraving  it  is  almost  unequalled.  There  is  no  other  Map 
extant  which  comprehends  at  one  view  the  whole  of  the  Bed- 
ford Level,  the  contiguous  districts,  and  their  modern  alterations 
and  improvements"  [12th  April,  1830].  This  map  must  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  which  the  name  of  Gary  was  attached. 
The  business  carried  on  by  the  Carys  passed  into  the  hands  of 
George  Frederick  Cruchley  very  shortly  after  its  publication, 
as  Gruchley's  name  is  found  on  maps  as  early  as  1882,  and  he 
subsequently  printed  a  large  number  from  John  Gary's  plates, 
with  marginal  and  other  alterations  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
from  time  to  time. 

The  other  maps  included  in  the  List  are  of  no  particular 
character  or  importance.  They  are  recorded  to  complete  the 
information  relating  to  this  subject  on  the  lines  of  the  List  for 
1G04-1800,  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  my  *  Gambridgeshire 
Maps,  1579-1800.'    {Communications,  vol.  xi,  at  pp.  154  et  seq.) 


LIST. 

1827.    Watson,  William. 

(1)  9J  X  7{i.  Scale,  about  5  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by 
John  Walker. 

An  outline-map,  in  a  plain-ruled  border,  with  the  north  to 
the  right-hand  side.  It  shows  the  Wash  on  the  north,  and  the 
country  as  far  as  Huntingdon  and  Upware  to  the  south.  The 
only  details  are  the  waterways,  the  towns,  and  a  few  villages. 
In  the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  the  title  runs :  "  Map  of  the 
Old  Gourse  of  the  Rivers  Ouse  and  Nene."  Below  this  title 
is  a  "  Scale  of  Miles  "  (10).  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  map,  to  the  right  of  the  scale,  is  the  explanation :  "  A.B. 
The  Gut  made  to  send  the  Waters  of  the  Great  Ouse,  into  Ouse 
Parva  or  Brandon  River,  by  Lynn  to  Sea."  A  large  arrow-head 
indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass  is  drawn  in  the  right- 
hand  bottom  angle  of  the  map,  pointing  to  the  right-hand  of 
the  map,  with  the  letters  N,  E,  W  and  S,  and,  below  the  map, 
in  the  centre  :  "  Published  hy  H.  J.  Leach,  Wisbech,  18^7 ", 
and,  on  the  right:  "J".  Walker,  sc.  1,  Spur  SK  Leic*''.  Sq''^" 
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(2)  9g  X  75.  Scale,  about  ^  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by 
John  Walker. 

A  similar  map  to  the  above,  and  showing  nearly  the  same 
details  and  area,  but  differently  drawn.  The  title  is  engraved 
in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner :  "  Map  of  the  Level  of  the  Fens, 
called  Bedford  Level,  as  Divided  into  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Levels."  Below  it,  a  "  Scale  of  (10)  Miles  and,  towards  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner,  a  large  arrow-head  indicator  similar 
to  that  in  the  first  map  in  this  series,  but  without  letters.  The 
imprints  are  identical  with  those  noted  as  on  the  map  above. 

(3)  8J  X  7|.  Scale,  about  3i  miles  =  1  inch.  Engraved  by 
John  Walker. 

Another  very  similar  map,  but  arranged  with  the  north  at 
the  top,  and  showing  the  whole  area  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  with  its 
roads,  waterways,  and  towns  and  villages,  with  the  county  and 
hundred  boundaries.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  are  engraved 
the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Ely,  in  an  ornamented  shield,  with, 

below:  "       Walker,  sculpt  1  Spur  S^  Leic^  Sq."  Again 

below,  is  the  title  and  dedication :  "  This  Map  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  Is  with  great  Respect,  Inscribed  to  the  R^  Rev^  Bowyer 
Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  by  His  obliged  obedient  humble 
Servant,  W™.  Watson."  To  the  left-hand  of  the  dedication  is 
placed  a  scale  of  ten  miles,  and  an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the 
north;  in  the  left-hand  top  corner  an  explanation  of  the  charac- 
ters used  on  the  map,  and,  in  the  bottom  corner  on  the  same 
side,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  parishes  in  the  Isle,  and  in 
each  hundred.  The  publisher's  imprint  is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  preceding  maps,  that  of  the  engraver,  below  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner,  is  :  "  J'^^.  Walker  scK" 

The  above  three  maps  are  found  in  *  An  Historical  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Town  and  Port  of  Wisbech',  by  William  Watson, 
F.A.S.    Wisbech,  1827,  8vo. 

1829.  Wells,  Samuel.  31  x  31f.  Scale,  IJ  miles 
=  1  inch.    Engraved  by  G.  and  J.  Gary. 

A  very  clearly  drawn  map  of  the  whole  fen  area,  with  some 
marginal  land  up  to  the  following  boundaries : — on  the  north, 
the  Wash  and  the  New  South  Holland  Drain ;  on  the  west,  the 
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main  road  from  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,  and  continued  to 
Stilton  and  Peterborough,  then  following  the  road  towards 
Croyland  for  some  distance  and  the  fenland  boundary  more  to 
the  west  beyond ;  on  the  south,  including  a  small  area  at 
Madingley  down  to  the  Cambridge  and  St  Neots  Road,  and 
from  Cambridge  to  Moulton  End  on  the  Cambridge  and  Bury 
Road  ;  on  the  east,  from  Moulton  End  to  a  point  a  little  to  the 
north  on  the  road  to  Mildenhall,  and  thence  following  that  road 
to  Mildenhall,  and  the  road  generally  from  Mildenhall  to  Bran- 
don, Mundford,  Stoke  Ferry,  Downham  Market  and  King's  Lynn, 
going  a  little  beyond  the  road  to  a  watercourse  between  Mundford 
and  Downham. 

The  map  is  coloured  brightly  to  show  the  various  drainage 
areas,  and  gives  very  full  details  of  the  drains  and  allotments, 
with  their  names  and  numbers,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  meres, 
roads,  hills  (by  shading),  villages,  hamlets,  houses,  farms,  parks 
and  windmills — all  shown  up  to  the  area  set  out  above  only. 
It  is  framed  in  a  single-line  border,  and  has,  in  the  top  right- 
hand  corner :  To  the  most  Noble  The  Governor,  The  Bailiffs, 
And  Conservators  of  The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  Called 
Bedford  Level,  This  Map  of  the  said  Great  Level  and  parts 
adjacent  Is  most  gratefully  dedicated  By  Samuel  Wells. 
Register.  Fen  Office,  27  March  1829",  with,  below:  "London. 
Published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  G.  &  I.  Cary,  86,  S^.  James's 
Street,  1829."  There  is  also,  in  the  left-hand  top  corner  of  the 
map,  an  "Explanation"  of  the  colouring  used  on  it  to  distinguish 
different  areas  and  varieties  of  land,  and,  in  the  bottom  corner 
on  the  same  side,  a  large  and  ornamental  engraving  of  the 
Arms  of  the  Corporation,  with  supporters,  and  the  motto: 
"  Arridet  Aridum";  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom  of  the  map, 
a  "Scale  of  Statute  Miles"  (10),  and,  in  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner,  a  large  star-indicator  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Issued  with  'The  History  of  the  Drainage  of  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens,  called  Bedford  Level.'  By  Samuel  Wells, 
Register  of  the  Corporation.    London,  2  vols.,  1830-38,  8vo. 

1849.  Walker,  Neil,  and  Thomas  Craddock.  7|x8i. 
Scale,  5  miles  =  1  inch. 
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An  oiitlino-rnap  of  the  Fen  district,  including  tlic  shore  of 
th(;  W.'isli,  and  Spalding,  Holbeach  and  Long  Sutton  in  the 
north,  in  a  plain-ruled  border,  and  showing  the  railways,  rivers 
and  drains,  meres,  and  a  few  towns  and  villages.  In  the  right- 
hand  top  corner  is  an  arrow-head  indicator  of  the  north,  and,  in 
the  left-hand  bottom  corner :  "  Fens  of  the  Bedford  Level  and 
Lincolnshire",  and,  lower  down,  a  ''Scale  of  (15)  Miles."  There 
is  an  imprint  below  the  map,  in  the  centre :  "  Published  by 
K  Walker,  Bridge  Foot." 

From  '  The  History  of  Wisbech,  and  the  Fens.'  By  Neil 
Walker  and  Thomas  Craddock.    Wisbech,  1849,  8vo. 

1876.    Heathcote,  John  Moyer. 

(1)  6x5.    About  one-fifth  scale  of  original. 

A  small  photographic  reproduction  of  Badeslade's  map  of 
the  Great  Level  of  1723,  described  in  the  Communications, 
vol.  XI,  at  pp.  164-5,  with  the  original  title,  explanation,  scale 
of  miles  and  imprints  omitted,  but  otherwise  exact  to  the 
margin.  It  has  a  single-line  border,  and  has  no  title  or  scale, 
the  only  ornament  being  the  circular  indicator  of  the  north, 
with  large  arrow-head  turned  to  the  right,  in  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner,  remaining  from  the  original  design.  Within  the 
map,  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner,  is  :  "  Sawyers  Collotype, 
S.S.B.  &  C°."  Below  it,  on  the  left-hand :  "  Autotype,  London  ", 
and,  in  the  centre  :  "  Map  of  Fens,  1723." 

(2)  5-|  X  5^.    Scale  of  original  map  1  mile  =  1  inch. 

A  photographic  map  of  the  Fens  of  1875,  apparently  taken 
from  a  large  manuscript  plan.  It  shows  the  railways,  and 
details,  especially  of  the  whole  Middle  Level,  very  fully,  with 
the  towns  and  some  villages  over  the  surrounding  Fen  districts. 
Near  the  top,  in  the  centre :  "  Plan  of  Middle  Level.  1875." 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  map,  placed  rather  to  the  right-hand  : 
"  Scale  1  Inch  to  a  Statute  Mile",  being  the  scale  of  the  original 
map.  Below  the  map,  on  the  left :  "  Autotype,  London  ",  and, 
in  the  centre:  "Map  of  Fens,  1875." 

These  two  maps  were  published  to  illustrate  '  Reminiscences 
of  Fen  and  Mere.'    By  J.  M.  Heathcote.    London,  1876,  8vo. 
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1878.  Miller,  Samuel  H.,  and  Sydney  B.  J. 
Skertchly.    13|  x  Scale,  4  miles  =  1  iach. 

A  map  with  all  the  details  of  the  OrdnaDce  Survey  map  of 
the  same  scale  (as  reduced  from  the  map  on  the  scale  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile),  extending  north  as  far  as  Lincoln,  west  to 
include  Lincoln  and  Thrapston,  south  to  Cambridge,  and  east 
to  Swaffham  and  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in  a  plain,  double-ruled 
border.  The  boundaries  of  the  fen  area  are  specially  coloured, 
and  arrows  are  inserted  to  show  the  direction  of  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  rivers  and  drains.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner : 
"The  Fenland",  in  large,  shaded  capitals,  and,  below,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  colours  and  arrow  signs  used  on  the  map,  and,  again 
below,  a  "  Scale  of  (8)  Miles."  Below  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner  is :  "  J.  Bartholomew,  Edin*"." 

From  'The  Fenland  Past  and  Present.'  By  Samuel  H. 
Miller  and  Sydney  B.  J.  Skertchly.  Wisbech  and  London, 
1878,  8vo. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE  MAPS,  1570-1800. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
(Communications,  Vol.  xi,  pp.  101  to  172.) 
Page  111.    1610.    Speed,  John. 

1676.  A  reprint  of  the  'Theatre'  was  issued  in  this  year 
by  Edward  Phillips,  the  elder  of  Milton's  two  nephews.  This 
is  the  last  edition.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Aldermen  and  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London,  and  was  printed 
by  Thomas  Basset  and  Richard  Chiswel,  whose  names  appear 
on  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire.  The  coats  of  arms  are  as  in 
the  issue  of  this  map  of  1666.  The  addition,  referred  to  in 
the  title,  of  the  Principal  and  Branch  Roads,  is  contained  in 
five  unpaged  sheets  inserted  at  the  end.  They  are  printed  on 
one  side  only,  the  names  of  the  principal  places  on  each  road 
being  arranged  to  show  their  sequence.  No  roads  are  drawn 
on  the  maps.  Speed's  '  Prospect  of  the  Most  Famous  Parts 
of  the  World '  is  reprinted  with  this  issue  of  the  '  Theatre,' 
with  the  same  date  on  the  title-page,  and  some  additional 
maps  of  the  North  American  Colonies  engraved  by  Francis 
Lamb.    London,  1676,  fol. 

Page  120.    1646.    Janssonius,  Joannes. 

In  lines  10  and  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "1688"  read 
"  1683."  A  copy  of  the  Cambridgeshire  map  from  Yalk  and 
Schenk's  atlas  which  I  have  recently  obtained  has  no  imprint. 

Page  122.    1648.    Blaeu,  Johannes. 

"Le  22  de  fevrier  1672  la  librairie  de  Blaeu  perit  par  les 
flammes  avec  les  planches  de  son  grand  Atlas  et  les  exem- 
plaires  qu'il  avoit  encore  chez  lui."  Bibliotheque  curieuser 
historique,  et  critique,  ou  Catalogue  raisonne  de  livres  difi- 
ciles  d  trouver.  (David  Clement.)  Gottingen,  etc.,  9  tomes, 
1750-60.  4to. 
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Page  144.  1 785  (c).  Bowles,  Carington.  5|  x  7^^. 
Scale,  7  miles  =  1  inch. 

A  map  of  the  county  in  the  usual  double-ruled  border,  in 
which  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  are 
marked.  A  broken  line  of  0  longitude  is  ruled  across  the  map. 
At  the  top,  above  the  border,  in  a  narrow  band,  with  slightly 
indented  and  ornamented  ends :  "  Bowles's  reduced  Map  of 
Cambridgeshire."  Above  the  right-hand  top  corner,  the 
figure  7.  This  map  has  the  usual  full  details  up  to  the  border 
of  the  county,  and,  as  to  a  few  rivers  and  drains,  roads  and 
principal  places,  to  a  little  beyond  it.  It  shows  the  fen  area 
(by  shading),  hills,  a  few  trees,  parks,  roads,  rivers  and  drains 
and  the  towns  and  villages.  The  distances  of  the  chief  towns 
from  London  are  marked  in  miles.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner, 
close  to  the  border,  is  written  :  "  Mini  West  from  London",  and, 
along  the  bottom  of  the  map,  on  the  right-hand  side,  just  above 
the  border:  "Mini  of  Loug^  E.  from  London".  In  the  right- 
hand  top  corner  is  a  scale  of  ten  "  British  Statute  Miles."  On 
the  right-hand  side  is  a  star-and-circle  indicator  of  the  points  of 
the  compass,  with  an  arrow-head  to  the  north  and  an  orna- 
mental cross  to  the  east,  and,  on  the  left-hand  side,  a  table  of 
"  Remarks." 

From  '  Bowles's  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  South 
Britain  or  England  and  Wales,  Drawn  to  One  Scale :  By  which 
the  true  proportion  they  severally  bear  to  each  other  may  be 

easily  ascertained,  Being  the  only  Set  of  Counties,  ever 

Published  on  this  Plan.'  This  atlas  consists  of  57  maps,  namely, 
those  of  the  52  counties  (Yorkshire  being  in  three  maps  of  the 
Ridings),  with  one  each  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  maps,  as  well  as  the  title  and 
index,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  engraved  in  the  centre  of  a 
double  page.  It  is :  "  Printed  for  and  Sold  by  the  Proprietor 
Carington  Bowles,  69  in  St  Pauls  Church  Yard  ".  London, 
no  date,  8vo. 

Page  153.    Index  List. 

Add  to  the  reprints  under  1610,  Speed,  John,  the  date  1676. 
Under  1646,  Janssonius,  Joannes,  for  "  1688  "  read  "  1683." 
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Page  157.  Sec  as  to  Lord  Gorges,  Lyson's  '  Cambridge - 
shire at  page  257.  Richard,  Lord  Gorges,  who  sat  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  was  surveyor-general  of  draining  the  fens 
for  twenty  years,  having  been  appointed  to  that  situation  in 
1656.  He  died  in  the  year  1712,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  Stetchworth  from  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  about  the  year  1600,  and  built  a  large  brick 
mansion,  which  was  pulled  down  about  1786  by  Kichard  Eaton, 
who  purchased  the  estate  in  that  year.  In  17 00  Lord  and  Lady 
Gorges  founded  and  endowed  an  alms-house  at  Stetchworth. 

Page  167.  Cole  was  "Auditor  and  Register"  of  the 
Bedford  Level  from  1757  to  1804,  and  died  in  December  of 
the  latter  year. 

Page  171.  Index. 

Add,  for  C.  N.  Cole,  a  reference  to  page  167,  and,  for  Emanuel 
Bowen,  one  to  page  132. 
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Annales  du  xx^  Congres  de  la  Fede- 
ration archeologique  et  historique 
de  Belgique,  154 
Atlas  (Blaeu),  222;  (Cary),  161,  162; 
(Schenk  and  Valk),  222;  (Smith), 
155,  156 

Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,  202; 

of  the  Counties  of  England,  184; 

of  the  English  Counties,  179 
Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  British 

Isles,  197 

Bacon's  County  Guide  and  Map  of 
Cambridge,  197,  212;  County  Map 
and  Guide — Cambridge,  213 ;  County 
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Atlas,  197 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  160, 
190 
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Book  of  Roads,  158 
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of  South  Britain,  223 

Britannia   (Camden,  epitomized  and 
Continued),  182 
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British  Gazetteer,  Political,  Commer- 
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the,  197;  Commercial  and  Library 
Atlas  of  the,  197;  Geography  of  the, 
185  ;  New  Large-Scale  Atlas  of  the, 
197 ;  New  Large  Scale  Ordnance 
Atlas  of  the,  197 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  octavo 
publications  of  the,  196,  217,  220 

Cambridge,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Post 
Office  Directory  of,  191, 192;  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  Post  Office  Directory 
of  the  Counties  of,  202;  Bacon's 
County  Guide  and  Map  of,  197; 
Bacon's  County  Map  and  Guide,  213; 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  in 
the  County  of,  168;  General  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of, 
168;  Geography  of  the  County  of, 
202;  Harrison's  "Finger  Post" 
Bicycle  Road  Guide  and  County  Map 
of,  163  ;  Phihps'  Cyclists'  Map  of  the 
County  of,  201;  Topographical  and 
Statistical  Description  of  the  County 
of,  158 

Cambridgeshire  (County  Topogra- 
phies), 192;  Directory  of  Technical 
Education,  212;  Maps, 217;  Floraof, 
198;  Handbook  for,  201;  History  of, 
213 ;  Kelly's  Directory  of,  207 ;  Post 
Office  Directory  of,  192 ;  Slater's 
Royal   National  and  Commercial 
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Fonland,   Way  About,   201;  and 
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Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Court  Guide, 
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Kelly's  Directory  of,  202,  207 
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Cartography    of    the    Provinces  of 

France,  1570—1757,  154 
Cary's  New  EngHsh  Atlas,  162;  New 

Itinerary,  161 
Cassell's  Universal  Atlas,  197 
Chorographia  Britannia,  188 
Collins'    County   Geographies,   202 ; 

Eailway  and  Pedestrian  Atlas  of 

England,  161 
Commercial  and  Library  Atlas  of  the 

British  Isles,  197 
Complete  County  Atlas  of  England 

and  Wales,  189 
Comprehensive  Gazetteer  of  England 

and  Wales,  211 
County  Topographies .  Cambridgeshire , 

192 

Cruchley's  County  Atlas  of  England,  163 
Curiosities  of  Great  Britain,  161,  190 

Darton  &  Son's  Maps  of  the  English 

Counties,  169 
Deacon's  Cambridgeshire  Norfolk  and 

Suffolk  Court  Guide,  210,  211 
Directory    of    Technical  Education 

(Cambridgeshire,  1895-6),  212 
Dispatch  Atlas,  197 

Ellis's  New  and  Correct  Atlas  of 
England  and  Wales,  169 

Encyclopicdia  Britannica,  203;  Lon- 
dinensis,  166 

England,  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of, 
184 ;  Collins'  Eailway  and  Pedestrian 
Atlas  of,  161;  Cruchley's  County 
Atlas  of,  163;  Johnson's  Atlas  of, 
193;  Philips'  Atlas  of  the  Counties 


of,  201 ;  J'liilipH'  Handy  Atlas  of  the 
Counties  of  200;  Picture  of,  159; 
Pocket  Topography  and  Gazetteer 
of,  189 ;  Post  GHice  Directory  Atlas 
of,  191;  lleuben  llamble's  Travels 
through  the  Counties  of,  175  ;  Rey- 
nolds's Travelling  Atlas  of,  193; 
Topographical  Dictionary  of,  178, 
185,  186;  View  of  the  llepresentative 
History  of,  185,  186 

England's  Topographer,  188 

England  and  Wales  Delineated,  161, 
190;  Atlas  of,  202;  Bacon's  County 
Maps  and  Guides  for,  213  ;  Beauties 
of,  160, 190 ;  Black's  Handy  Atlas  of, 
211 ;  Complete  County  Atlas  of, 
189;  Comprehensive  Gazetteer  of, 
211;  Ellis's  New  and  Correct  Atlas 
of,  169;  Fisher's  County  Atlas  of, 
193 ;  Geographical  Dictionary  of, 
180 ;  John  Hey  wood's  County  Atlas 
of,  199;  Langley's  New  County  Atlas 
of,  170;  Leigh's  New  Picture  of, 
171;  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Atlas  of, 
171 ;  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book 
of,  171,  172 ;  Modern  County  Atlas 
of,  209 ;  New  and  Comprehensive 
Gazetteer  of,  182;  New  Pocket  Atlas 
and  Geography  of,  159 ;  Parliamen- 
tary Gazetteer  of,  183;  Pinnock's  His- 
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Monday,  17  February,  1908. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Durham  read  a  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  many 
lantern  slides  and  by  articles  of  native  manufacture,  on 
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Monday,  24  February,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : 

The  Rings  under  the  Eaves  of  Old  Houses. 

(Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 
By  G.  E.  Wherry,  M.A.,  M.C. 

In  Cambridge  and  the  near  neighbourhood  there  are  to  be 
found  thirteen  houses  with  strong  iron  rings  fixed  beneath  the 
eaves,  arranged  at  regular  intervals  of  about  six  to  ten  feet, 
and  apparently  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  rings  are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  and  are 
usually  firmly  fixed  into  the  roof  plate  :  they  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  unless  the  observer  takes  trouble,  being  hidden 
by  the  beam-end  ornaments  or  sprockets,  which  cast  dark 
shadows  and  obscure  the  view.  The  houses  "are  mostly  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  some  have  been  much  altered  and  have 
had  Mansarde  roofs  placed  over  them,  but  especially  in  the  front- 
age have  been  modernised  by  shop  fronts  and  new  windows. 

One  of  the  houses  is  in  the  village  of  Trumpington  ;  another 
is  the  Globe  Inn  on  the  Newmarket  Hoad,  past  the  ancient 
Stourbridge  Chapel  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  way.  Eight  others  are  in  the  Borough  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  they  are  the  Lion  Hotel  in  Petty  Cury ;  the  Hoop 
Hotel  and  two  other  houses  in  Bridge  Street,  Nos.  48  and  60  ; 
in  Trinity  Street,  No.  27  ;  in  Sidney  Street,  No.  22 ;  in  Bene't 
Street,  No.  5 ;  and  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Peterhouse.  There 
is  one  ringed  house  at  Newmarket,  and  two  are  at  Linton. 

The  house  at  Trumpington  is  one  of  the  oldest ;  it  has 
stepped  gables,  with  good  oak-work  round  the  windows  and 
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beneath  the  eaves,  enriched  with  egg  and  tongue  ornament. 
The  roof-plate  carries  the  iron  rings  as  in  the  sketch.  The 


Old  house  with  rings  in  Trumpington  village. 


houses  in  Bridge  Street  and  Bene't  Street  have  over-hanging 
upper  stories  and  other  marks  of  antiquity. 


Old  house  with  rings  in  Bene't  Street. 


The  Lion  Hotel  has  had  a  modern  glass  roof  placed  over  the 
courtyard.  To  see  the  rings  it  is  necessary  to  look  from  the 
upstairs  windows  of  the  hotel. 

A  more  recent  house  is  the  Master's  Lodge  at  Peterhouse, 
bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Charles  Beaumont,  the  son  of 
a  former  Master,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  the  College.  The 
mansion  is  a  square  block  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  not 
materially  altered  since  the  date  of  erection  in  1702^  The 
rings  here  are  arranged  all  round  the  house. 

The  house  at  Newmarket  has  very  wide  projecting  eaves 
and  a  double  row  of  rings  arranged  alternately  with  another 
row  next  the  house  wall.  The  frontage  has  now  three  shop 
windows  and  bears  a  date  1832,  but  the  roof  appears  to  be  of 
old  design  if  not  of  old  date. 

At  Linton  are  two  old  houses  with  the  rings  still  in  position, 
and  Dr  Palmer,  a  resident  there,  wrote  in  answer  to  my  letter  of 

1  Clark  and  Atkinson's  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Walker's  History  of  the 
College. 
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enquiry,  as  follows  :  "  T  am  very  pleased  to  bo  able  to  corroborate 
the  statement  about  those  hooks  and  rings.  The  rings  were  in  a 
massive  moulded  oaken  beam  which  was  just  under  the  eaves, 
and  what  is  still  more  interesting,  the  beam  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  (away  from  the  road)  is  still  in  situ,  and  the  rings 
also.    I  saw  them  this  morning  (Oct.  1,  1907). 

The  house  is  an  old  one,  early  seventeenth  century  I  should 
think,  as  I  cannot  trace  it  on  a  plan  of  1 559.  It  was  beautifully 
panelled  in  oak  in  some  of  the  rooms,  which  Fosdike  sold  when 
he  beautified  it.  Some  of  the  massive  oak  joists  with  bold 
mouldings  now  stand  up  in  a  corner  of  his  backyard.  If  left 
there  they  will  survive  the  new  work  for  many  generations. 
It  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  gentleman's  house.  In  the 
time  of  the  Millicent  and  Paris  families,  with  residence  here, 
particularly  from  1550-1770,  there  were  many  connections  of 
these  families  living  at  Linton.  There  is  another  house  at 
Linton  where  the  rings  are  still  in  situ,  next  door  but  one  to 
Fosdike's,  now  a  fancy  shop.  This  was  formerly  (until  four 
years  ago)  the  Race  Horse  Inn.  There  is  another  building, 
now  made  into  a  shop,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ;  in  this 
the  beam  under  the  eaves  has  been  plastered  over,  but  a  row  of 
staples  can  be  seen  projecting  through  the  plaster.  Whether 
these  staples  had  rings  or  not  they  look  as  if  they  were  intended 
for  firehooks." 

None  of  the  houses  mentioned  here  are  thatched ;  in  many 
of  them  the  height  is  inconsiderable,  and  in  some  of  the  older 
houses  the  rings  would  be  only  about  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  as  to  the  use  of 
these  rings.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  not  used  to  fasten 
any  sort  of  sun  blind,  as  they  often  hang  over  walls  with  a 
north  aspect,  and  over  spaces  where  there  are  no  windows. 
Our  secretary,  Mr  Foster,  tells  me  that  his  father  considered 
that  the  rings  on  the  old  house  at  Trumpington  supported  the 
stage  at  the  performance  of  miracle-plays  in  the  village.  No 
doubt  the  Lion  yard  would  have  been  a  suitable  place  for  plays 
of  this  character,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of 
these  houses  are,  or  have  been,  Inns ;  but  the  number  and 
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position  of  the  houses  still  remaining  to  us  makes  any  connexion 
with  stage-plays  highly  improbable.  It  is  said  that  in  Ireland 
rings  are  used  to  fasten  down  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  but  the 
kind  of  house  described  above,  together  with  the  position  of 
the  rings,  makes  it  unlikely  that  they  served  to  fix  the  roof  in 
any  way ;  and  at  present  I  have  not  seen  any  such  rings  on  a 
thatched  house.  In  a  few  of  the  more  recent  houses  the  rings 
may  have  been  useful  in  fastening  ladders  in  house  painting, 
in  most  of  the  old  buildings  it  is  obvious  that  no  house  painting 
was  ever  done. 

In  my  view  the  rings  were  connected  with  the  firehooks 
which  were  used  in  most  towns  and  villages  about  here,  ropes 
or  hooks  being  fixed  in  the  rings  to  pull  down  the  roof  or  lower 
it  or  the  walls.  Perfect  examples  of  firehooks  are  to  be  found 
at  St  Ives,  Linton,  and  Longstanton,  and  probably  other  places 
in  the  county.  The  heavy  iron  part  of  one  of  the  Cambridge 
firehooks  is  here  before  you  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Greenwood, 
who  preserves  it  in  his  church  of  St  Bene't's.  The  wood  has 
perished  from  long  exposure  when  it  hung  outside  the  building. 
Dr  Palmer  has  obtained  for  me  the  record  of  the  manufacture 
of  village  firehooks  and  their  cost.  In  the  constable's  accounts 
of  the  parish  of  Meldreth  (Jonathan  Stockbridge,  1723)  there 
occur  the  following  items : — March  30,  he  paid  to  Mr  Lavender 
for  two  deal  poles  for  the  firehooks  6s.  Od.  April  11,  he  paid 
George  Kefford  for  his  shaving  and  smoothing  and  work  about 
the  poles  and  hooks  8d.  He  paid  for  seven  cart  nails  and  one 
staple  M.  He  paid  for  Thomas  Barbor,  the  smith,  for  making 
the  two  firehooks  which  weighed  42J  pounds,  at  4(i.  the  pound, 
14s.  2d.  He  paid  Ephraim  Skinner  for  two  revits  for  them  Sd. 
He  paid  Mr  Jackson  for  oiling  and  colouring  the  poles  and 


hooks  2s.  Od.  Thus  each  hook,  as  to  the  iron  part,  weighed 
about  21  lbs.     The  iron  of  the  Cambridge  firehook  here  before 
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you  weighs  42  lbs.,  being  thus  twice  the  weight  of  those  made 
for  Meldreth  village. 

While  the  Linton  fireliooks  were  being  sketched  the  artist 
was  told  by  one  of  the  villagers  that  the  tradition  of  the  place 
was  that  the  hooks  were  used  to  drag  on  the  rings,  and  pull  off 
the  roof  in  case  of  fire.  Practical  firemen  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  have  taken  this  view,  and  considered  that  the  rings 
were  thus  used  with  the  firehooks ;  and  that  when  the  house 
was  a  high  one  ropes  and  ladders  were  employed,  the  ropes 
being  fastened  to  the  rings  for  haulage,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr  Algernon  Lyon,  the  former  Captain  of  the 
Cambridge  Fire  Brigade.  But  with  hooks  over  20  feet  long 
the  low  buildings  could  be  attacked  quite  well  without  either 
ropes'  or  ladders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  method  of  dealing  with  fires  was  largely  by 
destruction,  and  whenever  the  fire  was  well  advanced  the  chief 
business  was  to  save  the  adjacent  houses.  In  the  great  fire  of 
London  in  1666,  the  State  papers  describe  how  the  "Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  summoned  the  workmen 
with  tools  to  be  there  by  break  of  day."  "  In  some  Churches 
and  Chapels  are  great  hooks  for  pulling  down  houses  which 
should  be  brought  ready  upon  the  place  to-night  against  the 
morning."  And  again  in  Pepys'  Diary  he  remarks  "  Now 
begins  the  practice  of  blowing  up  houses  in  Tower  Street, 
those  next  the  Tower,  which  at  first  did  frighten  people  more 
than  anything;  but  it  stopped  the  fire  where  it  was  done,  it 
bringing  down  the  houses  to  the  ground  in  the  same  places 
where  they  stood,  and  then  it  was  easy  to  quench  what  little 
fire  was  in  it,  though  it  kindled  nothing  almost."  The  fire 
was  burning  in  the  cellars  four  months  after  the  great  event, 
and  smoking,  in  spite  of  heavy  rains,  after  six  months. 

In  a  book  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr  Atkinson,  entitled,  "  the 
faithfull  surveyour,"  published  in  1638;  George  Attwell,  alias 
Wells,  "Teacher  of  the  Mathematicks  at  Cambridge,"  has  a 
chapter  "  of  quenching  an  house  on  fire." 

In  quaint  language  he  enables  us  to  realise  the  feeble 
means  at  command  for  extinguishing  fire  except  by  destruction. 
"  The  instruments  for  this  purpose,"  he  WTites,  "  (not  to  speak 
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of  the  water  squirt  which  will  throw  an  whole  hogshead  of 
water  to  the  top  of  an  house  at  once,  for  that  such  are  scarce 
to  be  had  save  in  some  great  Towns  or  Cities)  are  pikes^  spits, 
mawkins^  pikestaves,  forks,  wet  blankets,  ladders,  buckets, 
scopets,  pails:  and  the  material,  water,  coaldust,  turf-ashes, 
wood  ashes,  sand,  horse-dung-dust,  dirt,  and  in  extremity  even 
drest  grain  itself.  I  know  you  will  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  mention  pikes,  and  spits,  dust,  sand,  and  ashes,  but  I 
speak  on  often  experience  that  four  men  that  know  how  to  use 
these  things  will  sooner  quench  a  fire  than  100  that  go  to 
work  with  ladders  and  buckets  to  strip  houses,  and  hooks  to 
pull  them  down.  It  is  a  misery  to  speak  it,  when  the  rude 
multitude  are  once  come  together  every  man  will  have  his  own 
way.  If  it  be  a  dwelling  house  some  will  busy  themselves  to 
carry  out  brass,  pewter ;  but  their  chief  aim  is  at  the  mony- 
chest  whilest  others  wait  to  take  it  of  them,  others  perhaps  of 
more  honesty,  but  less  wit  will  be  ripping  the  house,  and  so  let 
the  fire  have  the  more  air  to  burn  the  more  violently  that 
whereas  they  think  thereby  to  save  other  houses  that  are  near 
to  it,  they  use  for  the  most  part  the  only  way  to  fire  them ;  for 
the  greater  the  flame  is,  the  more  is  the  danger  and  the  farther 
the  sparks  of  fire  will  flie."  It  will  be  gathered  from  these 
remarks  that  it  was  not  only  in  great  fires  that  the  firehooks 
were  used,  but  that  it  was  a  common  procedure  in  those  days 
to  pull  down  the  burning  buildings.  Destruction  rather  than 
salvation  was  the  rule,  and  serious  attempts  to  quench  the  fire 
needed  the  advocacy  of  Mr  Attwell.  In  England  hand  squirts 
were  used  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
were  of  brass  and  contained  three  or  four  quarts  of  water.  A 
man  held  the  handles  at  the  sides  and  pressed  against  his  chest, 
or  two  men  held  the  handles  and  a  third  forced  up  the  piston. 
The  nozzle  was  dipped  in  water  after  each  discharge,  then 
raised  and  the  water  again  forced  out.  So  feeble  an  apparatus 
could  have  been  of  little  use  against  the  fierce  conflagrations  of 
our  old  wooden-built  houses.  Five  of  these  brass  squirts,  the 
figures  of  which  I  have  seen,  until  lately  were  preserved  in  the 

1  Bailey's  Diet.  1727.  Maulkin  =  a  sort  of  mop  made  of  clouts,  to  sweep  an 
oven  with,  by  some  called  a  scovel. 
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vestry  room  of  a  church  in  Fcrichurch  Street  (St  Dioiiis  Back- 
church,  now  demolished),  and  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum.  The  fire-engines  too  were  of  the  most 
feeble  and  inade(|uate  description. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  fire-engine  would 
need  too  long  a  digression,  only  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
an  excellent  engine  was  designed  about  1 50  B.C.  by  Hero  of 
Alexandria.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  continent 
came  the  invention  of  an  air-chamber  to  throw  a  continuous 
stream  into  the  hose.  It  was  well  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century  before  the  old  parish  engine  became  usual,  called  in 
jest  the  "  parish  pint  pot."  It  had  to  be  wheeled  or  carried 
close  to  the  fire  and  not  rarely  was  itself  burnt  up,  the  firemen 
not  having  time  to  drag  it  away.  These  engines  have  appeared 
in  parish  records  as  "  Indians  for  fier,"  and  were  probably  in- 
ferior to  our  garden  hose. 

An  engineer  named  John  Braithwaite  in  1829  invented  a 
steam  fire-engine  which  worked  successfully,  but  was  never 
taken  up  by  the  authorities,  and  the  only  recognition  the 
inventor  ever  had  was  one  sovereign  given  to  his  men  after  a 
successful  quenching  of  a  fire.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  ' 
"  steamer  "  was  that  it  "  threw  too  much  water  "  ! 

With  regard  to  Cambridge  itself  it  appears  from  information 
obtained  from  Mr  Greef,  the  present  Captain  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  that  in  1791  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Sun,  and  the 
Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Companies  established  a  Fire  Watch 
or  Guard,  and  supported  it  at  their  own  expense.  In  1802 
there  was  a  fire-engine  in  the  town,  and  in  1847  the  Town 
Police  Clause  Act  provided  that  "the  Commissioners  may 
purchase  such  Engines  for  extinguishing  fires  and  other  imple- 
ments for  safety  or  for  use  in  case  of  fire  and  may  employ  a 
proper  number  of  persons  to  act  as  firemen."  A  fireman  was 
then  sometimes  a  woman,  and  the  parish  engines  in  London 
were  not  rarely  under  the  care  of  the  wife  of  a  sexton,  or  widow 
of  a  former  engine-keeper.  There  is  a  credible  account,  in 
1851,  of  an  old  lady  with  an  umbrella  directing  the  operations 
at  a  fire.  Cambridge  probably  took  early  advantage  of  the 
Police  Act,  for  the  old  manual  engine  belonging  to  the  Borough 
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bears  the  date  1847,  and  was  in  use  until  the  present  Volunteer 
Brigade  was  formed  in  1874. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Cambridge,  as  elsewhere,  until  lately 
there  were  no  means  of  lifting  water  to  the  fire  in  the  roof  of  a 
building,  the  only  way  was  to  bring  the  fire  down  with  the 
roof  and  stop  it  from  spreading  by  destroying  the  house. 

The  kindness  of  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwood  enables  me  to 
show  the  reproduction  by  photography  of  an  old  print  which 
shows  the  firehook  ready  for  action  on  a  three-wheeled  carriage, 
the  pole  of  the  gigantic  hook  resting  on  a  reel  at  the  top  of  a 
frame,  which  also  carried  buckets  and  other  apparatus.  It  is 
interesting  as  explaining  how  the  great  hooks  were  worked  in 


village  streets,  where  it  would  often  be  too  narrow  for  horses, 
and  difficult  and  dangerous  for  men.  The  frame  formed  the 
fulcrum  of  a  lever  which  could  lift,  as  well  as  haul  the  thatch 
from  burning  houses.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  faulty 
perspective,  otherwise  the  picture  is  very  clear.  Judging  from 
the  height  of  the  men  employed  on  the  machine,  the  firehooks 
with  the  poles  are  at  least  twice  the  size  and  length  of  the  fire- 
hooks  as  we  know  them.  This  picture  is  called  "  the  thatch- 
hook,"  and  is  dated  1620,  and  shows  that  the  hooks  could  take 
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a  o<)()(l  hold  of  (Jui  tliiiLc.h,  but  would  need  ring's  to  dvAi]  with  a 
tiled  ro(jf.  It  may  be  that  the  rings  in  the  more  recent  build- 
ings were  put  in  by  the  builders  from  custom,  and  were  even 
considered  to  be  ornamental,  and  remain  there  as  useless 
vestigial  appendages  to  remind  us  of  the  past. 

A  philosopher,  Goethe,  I  think,  has  said,  that  to  venture  an 
opinion  is  like  moving  a  piece  at  chess ;  it  may  be  taken,  but 
it  makes  a  beginning  or  is  a  part  of  the  game.  My  opinion  as  to 
the  hooks  and  rings  may  be  like  a  modest  pawn  and  soon  to  be 
sacrificed ;  there  is  nevertheless  the  reward  of  the  game  if  only 
the  game  be  not  too  dull,  and  apart  from  their  possible  con- 
nexion with  firehooks,  the  rings  on  old  houses  are  curious 
and  interesting  details  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  old 
Cambridge. 


The  Senate  House  Yard  and  early  Cambridge 
Stationers'. 

By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Foster,  M.A. 


1  This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  future  volume  of  Proceedings. 
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Chained  books  found  in  the  Church  of  S.  Benedict,  Cambridge. 
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On  two  Bookcovers,  with  chains,  found  in  the 
Tower  of  St  Benedict's  Church,  Cambridge. 

By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

The  book-covers,  with  their  chains,  which  I  now  exhibit, 
were  found  by  the  Reverend  William  Greenwood,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  S.  Benedict's,  among  some  lumber  stored  away  in  the  upper 
storey  of  the  tower  of  the  Church,  where  they  had  probably 
lain  unnoticed  for  many  years — and  in  fact,  might  never  have 
been  noticed  at  all,  had  not  Mr  Greenwood  been  moved,  soon 
after  his  appointment  as  vicar,  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  every  portion  of  his  church. 

The  books  have  long  since  been  torn  out  of  their  covers — 
and  no  indication  of  their  titles  has  survived.  The  covers 
themselves  are  not  uniform.  One,  of  rough  calf,  may  be  dated 
about  1700;  the  other,  of  smooth  calf  with  slight  blind  tooling, 
may  be  dated  about  1685^;  but  the  system  of  chaining  belongs 
to  a  much  earlier  period.  I  have  shewn  elsewhere  that  "  this 
method  of  protection,  which  began  in  a  remote  past,  was  main- 
tained, with  strange  persistency,  down  to  modern  times-,"  a 
church-library  at  Liverpool  (among  other  instances)  having 
been  chained  so  late  as  18151 

Mr  Greenwood  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  have  the  books 
replaced  by  sheets  of  blank  paper,  so  that  the  volumes  have 
once  more  resumed  their  original  appearance ;  and  before  the 
photograph  (Plate  XIII)  was  taken  I  had  a  temporary  desk 
constructed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  seen  in  what  I  imagine 
to  have  been  their  original  position. 

The  method  of  chaining  employed  offers  some  peculiarities 
which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  and  which  are  rather 
difficult  of  explanation. 

1  For  this  determination  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  C.  E.  Sayle,  M.A.,  of 
St  John's  College. 

2  The  Care  of  Books,  ed.  ii.  p.  261. 

3  Ibid.  p.  263. 
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The  cliains  are  of  a  normal  type,  measuring  respectively 
22^  inches  and  23J  inches  in  length.  The  links  are  of 
hammered  iron,  with  a  swivel  to  prevent  twisting,  and  also 
a  small  ring,  the  use  of  which  is  not  evident.  The  arrangement 
of  the  links,  swivel,  and  ring,  is  not  quite  the  same  in  both 
chains.  In  one,  starting  from  the  book,  we  find  3  links,  swivel, 
2  links,  small  ring,  6  links ;  in  the  other  4  links,  swivel, 
2  links,  small  ring,  6  links.  Each  chain  is  attached  to  the 
volume  by  a  strip  of  hammered  iron,  passed  round  one  of  the 
boards,  and  roughly  riveted  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
a  loop  wide  enough  to  admit  the  last  link  of  the  chain.  The 
points  here  enumerated  may  all,  I  hope,  be  recognised  in  the 
photograph  (Plate  XIII).  Care  has  been  taken  to  arrange  the 
chains  in  such  a  manner  that  the  swivels  and  rings  may  be 
readily  examined. 

In  all  cases  of  chaining  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
each  chain  is  attached  to  a  ring,  which  is  threaded  upon  an 
iron  bar.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  both  chains  are  attached  to 
the  same  ring,  the  diameter  of  which  is  unusually  large, 
measuring  nearly  two  inches.  I  suppose  that  the  books  must 
have  lain  one  on  each  side  of  a  desk,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph ;  but  why  a  single  ring  should  have  been  used,  is  to  me 
a  mystery.  Again,  why  are  the  chains  so  long  ?  As  a  general 
rule,  when  books  are  chained  to  a  desk,  the  chains  are  quite 
short,  and  in  fact,  the  presence  of  a  short  chain  attached  to  a 
book  may  usually  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  treated  in  former  times.  A  typical  instance 
of  this  system — which  I  have  termed  the  lectern-system — is  to 
be  seen  at  Zutphen,  and  has  been  figured  in  The  Care  of  Books^. 
The  chains  there  are  about  12  inches  long.  The  only  explana- 
tion I  have  to  offer  is  that  the  desk  may  have  been  unusually 
lofty  and  ornamental,  and  the  bar  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  sloping  part  of  the  desk.  Such  a  piece  of 
furniture  was  in  use  in  the  old  library  attached  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral  2. 

1  Ed.  ii.  pp.  149—153 ;  Figs.  54,  55,  58.  Compare  with  these  Fig.  61,  which 
shows  a  volume  from  a  Dominican  House  at  Banbury,  with  two  links  only  to 
the  chain. 

2  Ihid.  p.  155. 
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Monday,  2  March,  1.908. 

J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A., 

On  the  part  of  King's  Hall  lately  restored 
TO  Trinity  College'. 


Monday,  9  March,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Open  Meeting. 

Professor  HuGHES  exhibited  and  described  a  number  of 
objects  of  aiitiquarian  interest,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
chief: 

(a)  A  collection  of  potsherds  and  other  objects  found  in  the 
course  of  excavations  on  the  south  side  of  Regent  Street,  near 
the  entrance  to  Downing  College.  Professor  Hughes  pointed 
out  that  this  site  was  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  terrace  of 
gravel,  where  it  fell  to  the  lower  level  of  the  grounds  of 
Downing  College.  The  pottery  ranged  through  the  16th,  l7th 
and  18th  centuries.  He  called  special  attention  to  a  small 
earthenware  vessel  like  a  flower-pot  saucer,  seven  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  in  height,  having  within  it  three 
concentric  partitions  similar  to  the  outside  rim.  Dr  Glaisher 
had  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  vessel  for  feeding 
chickens,  the  object  of  the  inside  rims  being  to  prevent  the 
chicken  from  getting  into  the  food  or  water  placed  in  it  for 
them.  When  visiting  the  collection  of  statues,  pottery,  etc., 
brought  home  from  Nemi,  in  the  Alban  Hills,  by  Lord  Saville, 
and  now  in  the  museum  at  Nottingham,  Professor  Hughes 

1  This  paper  will  appear  as  a  Quarto  Publication. 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII.  17 
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a  procisely  similar  vo,ss(;l,  of  which  ho  exhibited  ;i 
phologi'aph,  with  the  (liffcjrence  that  the  vessel  from  Nemi  was 
raised  on  a  stand,  which  would  have  made  it  liable  to  be  upset 
by  any  bird  perching  on  the  edge  of  it  unless  the  stand  part 
were  buried.  These  Nemi  objects  belonged  to  the  ancient  cult, 
for  which  he  would  refer  the  Society  to  that  splendid  work, 
TJie  Golden  Bough,  by  Dr  Frazer,  who  had  pointed  out  U) 
him  that  the  care  of  the  sacred  chicken  formed  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  priests  connected  with  it. 

(b)  A  portion  of  a  brass  plate  which  was  probably  once 
attached  to  the  Almshouses  founded  by  Matthew  Stokys,  and 
erected  about  1585  in  Wall's  Lane,  now  King  Street. 

It  was  given  to  me  on  May  13,  1896,  by  Mr  Gibson, 
Governor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Cambridge. 

The  plate  appears  to  have  been  very  roughly  torn  away 
from  the  building  and  the  two  ends  are  broken  off.  The 
inscription  runs  thus,  the  lacunae  being  supplied  from  the 
copy  of  the  inscription  given  in  Cooper's  Annals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  509, 
footnote,  in  which  however  the  word  Servitori  is  an  obvious 
misprint  for  Salvatori. 

Matthaeus  Stokys  nuper  unus  armigerorum  bedellorum  almse 
Universitatis  Cantebrigie  has  sedes  Christo  Salvatori  suo  et  sex 
Pauperibus  viduis  in  perpetuum  dicavit  die  xvij*^  mensis 
Decembris  anno  domini  1585.    Si  quis  has  sedes  in  alios  usus 
Transferre  attentet  anathema  sit  a  Christo.  Amen. 

which  may  be  thus  rendered : 

Matthew  Stokes,  lately  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedells  of  his  alma  mater 
The  University  of  Cambridge,  has  dedicated  these  houses  to  Christ 
His  Saviour,  and  for  six  poor  widows  in  perpetuity,  on  the  17th 
Day  of  December  1585.    If  any  one  should  attempt  to  transfer 
These  houses  to  any  other  uses,  let  him  be  accursed  by  Christ.  Amen. 

Now,  if  we  enquire  what  is  known  of  such  almshouses,  we 
find  in  Cooper's  Annals  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  508 — 510)  the  following 
extracts : 

"On  the  16th  of  November  [1591]  died  Matthew  Stokys,  Kegistrary, 
and  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedels  of  the  University.    By  his  will  dated  the 

17th  of  November,  1590,  he  gave  certain  messuages  &c.,  &c  to  his  son 

Matthew  Stokys,  He  also  gave  to  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars 
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of  the  Uiiivoryity,  all  those  his  three  almshouses  set,  lying,  and  being  in 
Wall's  Lane  in  Cambridge,  upon  condition  that  those  houses  should  always 
remain  almshouses,  and  be  called  the  University  almshouses.  In  which 
he  willed  that  six  poor  unmarried  and  sole  women  of  good  fame  (without 
any  child  or  any  other  person  to  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  them)  should 
be  always  placed  at  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  so  often  as  by  death  or  any  ill  demeanour  any  room  should  be  void 
or  vacant." 

By  "  immarried  "  he  must  have  meant  not  having  a  husband 
living  as  they  are  elsewhere  called  widov^s.  The  will  goes  on 
as  follows :  "  Every  poor  woman  to  have  made  her  abode  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge  at  least  six  years  before  she  be  placed  in 
any  of  the  said  houses,  unless  she  came  of  his  stock  and  line, 
and  such  he  willed  to  be  preferred  and  placed  before  all  other, 
although  she  had  not  continued  or  been  in  the  said  town  at 
any  time  before. 

For  the  better  maintenance  of  the  said  three  poor  houses 
and  their  inhabitants,  and  for  other  causes,  he  gave  to  the 
Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars,  and  their  successors,  a  tene- 
ment called  the  Chequers,  in  Chesterton,  with  the  lands  thereto 
belonging,  held  by  lease  of  Eichard  Brackin,  late  of  Chesterton, 
Gent.   As  also  his  leases  of  54  acres  of  arable  land  in  Chesterton, 

and  two  osier  holts  with  certain  banks  of  the  river  there  

£20  more  was  to  be  accumulated  from  the  rents,  with  which 
sum  he  willed  the  almshouses  '  to  be  reared  with  bricke  and 
stonne  one  flore  higher  vj  or  vij  foote,  and  so  to  be  well 
plaunchered,  and  to  have  convenient  windowes  one  eche  side 
and  to  have  good  and  easie  staires  for  ould  and  impotent  folke, 
remembering  that  it  is  dedicated  to  God.' 

This  being  done,  8d.  a  week  was  to  be  given  to  every  of  the 

poor  women,  towards  their  meat  drink  and  apparel  7d,  a 

week  was  also  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  poor  women." 

We  see  that  there  were  two,  father  and  son,  of  the  name 
Matthew  Stokys  and  that  the  almshouses  must  have  been  built 
and  endowed  by  the  father  who  died  in  1591.  Now  we  find 
that  the  site  of  his  house  is  known  (Arch.  Hist.  iii.  133,  with 
references  to  Mss.  Cole  XLViii.  243;  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  5849), 
that  he  was  Esquire  Bedell  and  Registrar  of  King's  College  from 
1570  to  1576  (lb.  l.  368)  and  that  he  put  up  a  brass  in  King's 
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(JhajKil  in  inornory  of  his  brother  John  who  died  17  July  1550 
(see  CooiparH A tJienui  Gantahrigienses,  1.198),  and  further  589) 
that,  in  the  window,  M.  S.,  i.e.  Matthew  Stokys  Esquire  Bedell 
who  died  16  November  1591,  is  commemorated  (see  Ath. 
Cant.  II.  109).  The  arms  of  Stokys  are  described  (p.  588)  as 
Argent  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable  three  dolphins  embowed  or ; 
and  (p.  589)  the  following  note  occurs :  "  The  crest  afterwards 
used  by  the  family  of  Stokes,  viz.  a  hand  or,  habited  argent, 
holding  barwise  a  bedell's  staff  of  the  first,  is  here  blended  with 
the  arms  in  a  very  curious  way ;  the  hand  and  arm  occupying 
the  sinister  chief,  while  the  staff  passes  behind  the  bend  pale- 
wise,  and  projects  above  and  below  the  shield." 

These  notes  may  help  to  identify  traces  of  the  old  alms- 
houses, the  site  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  exactly  known. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  L.L.D.,  has  supplied  the  following 
notes  on  Stokys'  almshouses. 

The  income  supporting  the  almshouses,  which  was  derived  from  some 
property  in  Chesterton,  having  failed,  and  the  three  houses  being  dilapi- 
dated ;  they  were  (with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners),  in 
1861,  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  handed  over  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  St  Ehgius  and  St  Anthony  Almshouses  (now)  in  Panton  Street. 

The  following  is  from  the  notice  issued  by  Messrs  Wentworth  and  Son, 
who  sold  the  property :  [in  King  Street,  formerly  Wall  Street.]  "  A 
Substantial  Double  Messuage  or  Tenement,  with  numerous  rooms,  and 
small  yard  at  the  back,  possessing  a  frontage  next  King  Street  (nearly 
opposite  Malcolm  Street)  of  about  40  feet,  forming  a  desirable  site  for  the 
erection  of  two  respectable  houses." 

The  property  varied  in  depth  from  31  to  38  feet.  The  property  was 
bought  by  Mr  Wm.  Attack,  builder,  for  107  guineas. 

Mr  Attack  pulled  the  Almshouses  down,  and  erected  in  their  place 
three  houses,  now  numbered 

(King  Street)  18.  Mr  Peak. 

20.  Mrs  Smoothy. 
22.  Mrs  Bye. 

Mr  Attack  used  certain  doors,  etc.,  from  the  Almshouses,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  houses. 

Mrs  Smoothy,  who  has  lived  in  No.  20  (formerly  No.  13)  since  its 
re-erection  in  1861,  remembers  the  old  Almshouses  well.  The  old  lady  says 
there  were  three  of  them,  with  windows  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  doors, 
and  with  in  each  case  a  set  of  rooms  downstairs  and  upstairs — for  the 
six  inmates.   She  does  not  think  "the  good  and  easy  stairs"  were  specially 
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noticeable.  She  says,  in  entering  the  first  house  you  went  down  one  step, 
in  the  second,  two  steps,  and  the  third,  three  steps.  This  sloping  of  the 
ground  can  still  be  noticed  in  the  back  yards.  She  remembers  the  brass 
plate  in  situ. 

In  the  University  Registry  is  a  boiind  volume,  giving  details  of  the 
history  of  the  Trust. 

(c)  An  engraving  of  some  of  the  old  houses  on  King's 
Parade. 

(d)  Two  ecclesiastical  silver  rings,  the  property  of  Mr  R.  F. 
Green,  of  Queens'  College,  on  which  were  depicted  (1)  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  (2)  St  Hubert  and  the  stag. 

{e)  A  bronze  spiral  finger-ring  with  beautiful  patina,  and 
a  fluted  paste  bead,  both  found  at  Hauxton  Mill. 

(/)  Two  flat  bone  discs,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  one  of  them 
being  ornamented  with  four  concentric  incised  rings.  These 
were  two  out  of  a  hoard  of  eighty  found  in  an  urn  at  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk. 

Mr  W.  B.  Redfern  exhibited  the  following : 

A  glass  wine  bottle  of  the  16th  century. 
Two  finely  chased  steel  tinder  pistols. 
A  pewter-rimmed  black  jack. 

Two  very  fine  examples  of  tongs  for  lifting  embers  for 
lighting  churchwarden  pipes. 

Baron  A.  von  Hugel,  the  Curator,  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  objects  recently  added  to  the  Museum,  including 

Four  stone  implements  from  King's  Lane. 

A  Roman  urn  from  Denton,  Lincolnshire. 

Four  decorated  Saxon  urns  from  Cambridgeshire, 

A  rush-light  stand  from  Milton,  Cambridgeshire. 

Four  pieces  of  ancient  Colombian  pottery. 

An  interesting  example  of  'spear-money'  from  the  Congo. 

Two  Kasai  flasks  and  four  vessels  carved  in  wood. 

An  example  of  the  Tahitian  God  "  Oro  "  (God  of  War),  and 
of  the  Mangaian  God,  "  Tangiia " ;  the  latter  was  brought  to 
England  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  President,  DrVenn. 
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Miss  Parsons  sliowcjd  a  tinder  pouch  from  Thibet. 

Mr  E.  T.  Aj)Ams  showed,  and  described  the  working  of,  a 
ring  dial,  from  which  time  can  be  told  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  provided  the  solar  declination  is  known. 

Dr  Haddon  produced  an  interesting  collection  of  amulets 
from  Cairo,  Italy  and  Germany.  He  also  showed  a  piece  of 
bone  in  th-e  shape  of  Thor's  Hammer.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  Whitby  and  Isle  of  Man  fishermen  and 
the  Berlin  slaughterers  wore  this  amulet  next  their  skin  as  a 
charm  against  danger.  The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker  stated 
that  five  and  twenty  years  ago  he  had  seen  the  same  charm 
worn  by  fishermen  in  Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall.  At  that  time 
the  Cornish  boats  used  to  sail  both  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  to 
Whitby  for  the  summer  herring  fishing. 

The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker  exhibited  the  following 
objects  : 

(a)  An  iron  boat-hook  recently  dug  up  near  the  river 
front  of  Trinity  College,  and  lent  by  the  Junior  Bursar, 
Mr  J.  W.  Capstick.  This  was  of  the  shape  in  use  about  1750, 
when,  and  until  about  60  years  ago,  the  barges  from  Lynn  were 
poled  up  the  '  Backs '  from  Magdalene  Bridge  to  the  Mill  Pool 
by  Queens'  College. 

(h)  Three  pairs  of  gloves  belonging  to  a  child  of  50  years 
ago.    These  were  of  most  beautiful  and  dainty  manufacture. 

(c)  An  early  example  of  a  carpenter's  bit  and  brace  from 
Hyde,  Winchester. 

(d)  Two  broad  sheets  issued  about  1770—80,  purporting  to 
be  a  letter  written  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  signed  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  guaranteeing  health  and  prosperity  to  the 
possessor. 

These  were  found  this  year  in  a  cottage  at  Lol worth. 
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Monday,  16  March,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  made  : 

Stone  Coffins  and  Skeletons  discovered  at 
Thetford,  Norfolk'. 

By  G.  Montagu  Benton. 
[This  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.] 

I  am  indebted  to  an  intimation  kindly  sent  by  Dr  Pembroke 
Minns,  of  Thetford,  to  Mr  J.  E.  Foster,  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  for  being  able  to  place  on  record  an  account  of  the 
following  discovery. 

On  July  11  of  last  year,  whilst  Mr  Charles  Snelling,  the 
Manager  of  the  Gas  Works  at  Thetford,  was  digging  in  his 
garden,  adjoining  the  works,  he  discovered,  about  16  inches 
below  the  surface,  a  stone  coffin,  containing  a  perfect  skeleton. 
The  whole  was  left  practically  undisturbed  until  July  18,  when, 
at  Mr  Foster's  request,  I  visited  the  site  of  the  discovery. 

The  coffin,  cut  from  a  very  hard  stone,  is  of  the  well-known 
taper  form  in  use  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  shows  a  circular  cavity  for  the  head,  with  bevelled  edges, 
set  in  a  countersunk  oblong.  This  feature  suggests  that  the 
interment  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  as  in  the  earlier 
period  it  appears  that  the  cusp-like  projections  formed  by  the 
cavity  were  more  sharply  defined,  whilst  in  the  later  they 
disappeared  altogether,  and  the  cavity  became  rectangular  in 
shape.  Slight  indentations  occur  at  the  sides  of  the  coffin  to 
receive  the  arms  of  the  corpse,  and  the  bottom  bears  an  oval 
perforation  for  drainage.  The  outside  measurements  are : 
length  6  feet  10  inches,  width  2  feet  7  inches  at  the  head, 

1  Thetford  lies  on  the  Suffolk  border,  and  both  the  sites  are  actually  in  that 
county. 
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ta[)ci-ing  to  I.  loot  5  inclios  at  tli(j  toot,  depth  about  22  inches; 
tlie  sides  are  4  inches  thick. 

The  lid  (fig.  1),  G  inches  thick,  is  slightly  coped  and  has 
chamfered  edges ;  it  is  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  defined  bead  running  along  its  ridge.  This  simple 
type  of  coffin  lid  is  comparatively  rare,  the  majority  bearing 
either  a  cross  or  some  other  device. 

The  skeleton  (fig.  2),  measuring  about  6  feet  in  length,  was 
well  preserved,  and  laid  in  a  perfectly  rigid  position,  with  arms 
straight  by  the  sides,  the  head  being  turned  slightly  to  the 
left ;  the  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  missing,  were 
quite  sound.  From  a  cursory  inspection  the  Doctor  pronounced 
the  remains  to  be  those  of  a  male  in  the  prime  of  life.  When 
the  skull  was  taken  out,  an  interesting  peculiarity  was  revealed, 
in  the  shape  of  a  carefully  made  perforation  about  f  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  situated  near  the  right  ear.  It  would  seem  that 
this  was  a  case  of  trephining,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  the  skull  to  Cambridge  for  expert 
opinion. 

The  earth,  which  had  percolated  into  the  coffin  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  was  examined  by  Dr  Minns  and  myself, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  associated  relics,  but,  unfortunately, 
our  search  proved  futile. 

Near  the  coffin,  which  laid  east  and  west,  foundations  of  a 
rubble  wall  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  running  parallel 
to  its  north  side  and  slightly  to  its  east,  were  visible  ;  by  the  aid 
of  a  series  of  iron  rods,  it  was  discovered  that  these  foundations 
extended  for  some  distance  to  the  west.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  correct  in  assigning  this 
site  to  S.  Edmund's  Church,  which  was  demolished  at  the 
Reformation.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
coffin  was  originally  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  position  for  patrons  and  benefactors.  Now,  the  natural 
question  arises,  is  it  possible  from  the  above  data  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  who  the  person  buried  was  ?  The  usual 
absence  of  an  inscription  makes  at  the  outset  any  sort  of 
identification  difficult,  but  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the 
deceased  was  a  man  of  importance  in  his  day.    The  mere  fact 
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Fig.  2. 

Stone  Coffin  discovered  at  Thetford,  July,  1907. 
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of  a  stone  coffin  being  used  proves  this,  for  the  ordinary  mode 
of  burial  in  the  mediaeval  ages  was  without  a  coffin,  the 
corpse  being  simply  enveloped  in  linen  (a  custom  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century). 

If  we  revert  to  history  for  a  moment,  we  find  that  S.Edmund's 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Earls  Warren,  who  eventually  gave 
it  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  which  house  they 
were  the  founders.  Remembering  the  position  of  the  coffin 
and  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  outside 
the  bounds  of  probability  if  we  presume  that  the  remains  are 
either  those  of  a  Warren,  or  of  one  of  their  sub-tenants.  More 
than  this  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  say  until  the  site  has 
been  further  explored. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  an  imperfect  skeleton  and  a  frag- 
ment of  stone  were  found,  whilst  a  hole  was  being  dug  some 
few  years  ago  about  8  yards  south-east  of  the  present  discovery, 
on  finding  human  remains  however  operations  were  at  once 
relinquished. 

During  last  month  a  further  discovery  of  stone  coffins  and 
lids  took  place  at  Thetford,  in  the  grounds  of  the  ruined  Bene- 
dictine Nunnery  of  S.  George.  Not  only  were  they  removed 
from  their  original  position,  but  some  were  broken  in  the 
process.  Fortunately,  my  friend  Mr  H.  Tyrrell  Green,  of  Queens' 
College,  visited  the  site  soon  after  the  discovery  and  procured 
notes  and  photographs,  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal. 

Four  coffins  and  four  lids  were  found  in  all,  dating  probably 
from  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  laid  east  and  west,  in  a  row, 
about  4  feet  beneath  an  artificial  mound,  and  6  inches  below 
the  ground  level.  It  appears  from  the  lids  not  being  in  situ 
that  they  had  previously  been  disturbed.  They  were  composed 
of  an  oolitic  stone  (possibly  Barnack),  and  were,  with  one 
exception,  much  mutilated.  The  coffins,  similar  in  form  to  the 
previous  example,  showed  oval  cavities  for  the  head,  and  one 
presented  an  unusual  feature  in  the  lower  end  being  cut  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  thus  forming  a  rest  for  the  feet.  All  contained 
human    remains,  which  were    subsequently  buried  without 
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medical  cxainiiuition ;  the  inosl  pcrfbct  .skelctor)  laid  with 
arms  folded  across  its  breast. 

Of  the  lids:  one  (length  6  feet  8  inches)  fairly  highly 
coped,  with  concave  under-surface,  was  incised  at  the  upper 
end  with  a  S.  Andrew's  Cross  within  a  circle ;  another  (length 
5  feet  9  inches),  with  flat  face,  bore  a  bold  central  bead,  forming 
in  section  a  truncated  cone.  The  other  two  were  so  defaced 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  their  original  design, 
but  apparently  they  were  similar  to  the  last.  Other  coffin-lids 
of  a  more  ornate  description  were  found  on  this  site  in  1737, 
when  the  buildings  were  ruined.  Engravings  of  these  are 
given  in  Martin's  History  of  Thetford^. 

Mr  Benton,  in  reply  to  the  President,  stated  that  the  first-mentioned 
coffin  (with  the  skeleton)  was  preserved  in  a  shed  especially  erected  for  it, 
in  the  garden  at  the  Gas  Works  ;  the  others,  he  believed,  were  to  be  seen 
within  the  Nunnery  ruins. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Professor  Hughes  expressed  agreement 
with  Mr  Benton's  conclusions,  that  is,  so  far  as  he  could  say  without 
having  been  actually  present.  He  compared  the  two  coffins  from  Barnwell 
Priory,  now  preserved  in  the  grounds  of  the  Sedgwick  Museum,  and  also 
mentioned  the  coffins  discovered  under  part  of  Cambridge  Castle  a  century 
or  so  ago,  figures  and  descriptions  of  which  are  given  in  the  Archaeologia 
(Vols.  VIII.  and  xvii.). 

Further  observations  were  contributed  by  Baron  A.  von  Hugel,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle. 


1  London,  1779,  p.  110. 
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A  Wall-Painting  in  Babraham  Church. 
By  the  Reverend  T.  D.  Gray,  M.A. 

The  picture^  came  into  view  quite  unexpectedly.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1905  (which  was  a  Sunday)  the  rural  congrega- 
tion meeting  for  worship  were  surprised  to  observe  a  shadowy 
looking  figure  facing  them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  North  Aisle. 
No  such  object  had  been  known  to  exist  there  previously. 
Several  coats  of  whitewash  and  colour  had  been  stripped  from 
the  walls  some  four  years  before,  and  the  original  plaster  facing 
was  believed  to  be  exposed.  This  showed  no  decoration,  and 
was  then  overlaid  with  a  coating  of  buff-coloured  distemper. 
In  the  end  of  1904  the  Church  had  been  closed  for  two  months 
and  a  half,  owing  to  the  paving  of  the  Nave,  and  other  work ; 
and  during  this  time  it  had  been  exposed  to  very  rigorous 
weather  (frost  and  snow,  as  well  as  rain) ;  so  that,  when  it  was 
re-opened  at  Christmas,  the  walls  had  been  thoroughly  chilled. 
A  new  and  powerful  stove,  being  put  into  use  at  that  time, 
warmed  the  Church  more  effectually  than  ever  before ;  and  the 
contact  of  the  heated  air  of  the  interior,  with  the  very  cold  stone 
walls,  had  a  remarkable  result  for  weeks,  in  dampening  all  the 
stone  work,  also  darkening  it  in  parts,  and  bringing  out  black 
patches  and  spots  all  over  the  Church,  especially  where  colour 
had  been  originally  laid  on.  (This  effect  seems  to  have  been 
assisted  by  the  action  of  sulphur  fumes  from  the  coke  burnt.) 

The  late  Mr  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  our  Architect  in  the 
Church  Restoration  (whose  lamented  death  has  deprived  me  of 
kindly  promised  assistance  in  these  notes)  told  me  that  the 
appearance  of  a  "  ghost  picture "  is  not  unusual  at  the  first 

^  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the  term  '^Fresco,"  as  applied  in  popular 
language  to  such  pictorial  decorations  on  the  walls  of  old  churches  in  England, 
is  incorrect.  Fresco  painting  was  a  process  wherein  the  colour  was  laid  on 
while  the  mortar,  or  plaster,  was  damp. 

The  proper  designation  is  Distemper  or  simply  Wall  Pictures. 
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wanning  of  an  old  cliurcli  wlion  tlio  walls  bof^in  to  dry  inwards. 
Certainly  tin's  spontaneous  re-appearanee  of  the  long-buried 
work  of  a  former  age  is  somewhat  strange,  arid  seems  to  bring 
the  old  times  near  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  picture  is  between  the  East  window  of 
the  North  Aisle  and  the  end  of  the  Nave  Arcade.  The  Nave 
and  Aisles  of  the  Church  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  I 
believe  of  the  15th  century.  Mr  Micklethwaitc  wrote  to  me, 
that  from  the  photograph,  he  should  judge  the  work  as  early 
15th  century ;  though  he  was  not  sure  if  the  walls  were  old 
enough  for  that. 

To  come  to  the  picture  itself.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
photograph  ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  view  shown  is  as  good  as 
possible.  The  figure  stands  5'  1"  from  the  present  floor,  it  is 
4'  6''  in  height  and  1'  5"  wide ;  the  whole  wall  space,  from 
window  to  arcade,  being  3'  4"  wide.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
picture  had  been  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster,  and 
that  the  damp  has  caused  the  work  to  show  through  this 
covering  and  the  colour  above ;  but  only  producing  a  dark 
shade.  On  attempting  to  peel  off  the  plaster,  very  carefully, 
at  the  bottom,  indications  of  colour,  in  black,  red,  and  yellow, 
are  found  ;  but  they  drop  off,  in  little  flakes,  the  colours  being 
only  mixed  with  water  or  size. 

The  face  is  vague,  but  seems  to  be  shown  in  three-quarters 
or  profile,  turning  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  There  appears 
to  be  a  beard,  and  possibly  curly  hair  behind. 

There  is  a  head-dress,  like  a  hat  or  crown,  expanding 
upwards,  about  3^''  in  height,  width  5^"  at  bottom  and  S^"  at 
top.  There  are  angular  points  to  this  on  the  top,  at  each  side 
and  also  near  the  middle  ;  as  if  the  top  were  square.  The  front 
seems  to  have  some  ornament  or  embroidery. 

The  right  hand  is  rather  stiffly  held  forward,  knuckles 
downwards,  and  slightly  extended,  almost  as  if  in  salutation, 
but  the  palm  seems  hollowed  as  if  holding  some  small  object. 
The  left  hand  is  covered,  or  hidden  by  the  dark  body ;  but  it 
grasps  a  stalk  or  wand,  15 J"  long,  terminated  at  the  top,  by 
some  wavy,  three-pointed  looking  ornament,  like  a  fleur  de  lys, 
or  a  flower.    A  long  garment  clothes  the  figure  to  the  feet. 
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which  are  not  visible,  and  the  material  seems  ermine,  as  it  is 
spotted  all  over  with  triple  dots.  Over  this  there  is  a  dark 
outer  garment  like  a  cloak,  open  at  the  front,  but  shewing 
darkest  over  the  shoulders  and  neck,  as  if  folded  over  in  a 
collar;  it  reaches  to  the  ground  on  each  side. 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  and  artistic  conception  about 
the  whole  figure.  The  skirt  is  swept  gracefully  back,  at  the 
ground. 

The  costume  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  certainly  the  head-dress  is  not  a  mitre.  This  last  is  more 
like  a  crown  ;  and,  combined  with  the  sceptre  in  the  hand,  it 
seems  to  denote  a  king. 

I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  local  history  which  can 
throw  light  on  the  figure.  The  Church  of  Babraham  was 
appropriated  to  the  Abbey  of  Walthara  about  A.D.  119(),  by 
Geoffrey  de  Scalariis  the  Patron,  and  Lord  of  Baberham.  The 
last  Hector,  Brian  us  Clericus,  advised  the  concession,  and  took 
the  habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Austin  in  the  above 
Abbey. 

A  Chauntry  was  founded  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  of 
Badburgham,  by  Johannes  de  Scalariis,  in  the  time  of  Hugh 
de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  i.e.  1257-86. 

Cole  mentions  five  coats  of  arms,  in  the  North  aisle,  three 
of  them  being  respectively  those  of  Yere  Earl  of  Oxford, 
De  la  Pole,  and  St  George.  In  the  West  window  were  emblems 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 

St  Mary's  Chapel  was,  I  believe,  in  the  South  aisle.  No 
piscina  is  found  in  the  North  aisle,  though  doubtless  there  was 
a  side  altar  here. 

If  we  decide  that  the  figure  represents  a  king,  it  is  natural 
to  enquire  what  royal  personages  would  be  likely  to  be  depicted 
on  a  church  wall  in  the  Eastern  Counties  in  the  15th  century. 
Here  we  have  considerable  choice.  According  to  Keyser,  and 
Hasenbeth  (whose  books  I  have  consulted)  it  seems  that  the 
favourite  subjects  of  this  class  were:  The  Three  Kings  of  the 
East,  or  Magi;  St  Edmund,  K.  and  M. ;  St  Edward,  K.  and  M.; 
St  Edward,  K.  and  Confessor ;  and  Henry  VI.  (Edward  I. 
appears  at  Yarmouth).    Tliere  also  appear  Henry  YII.,  St 
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Oswald,  K.  and  M.;  Si  WalsLari  (vvlio  is  rcprcscrjiod  as  crowned); 
St  Kenelni,  K.  and  M. 

With  regard  to  the  throe  kinf^^'s,  it  seems  impossible  to  find 
room  for  the  whole  group,  on  the  supposition  that  our  figure 
stands  for  one  of  them,  unless,  indeed,  two  were  inserted  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  window.  Again,  St  Edmund  invariably 
appears  holding  one  or  more  arrows,  or  pierced  by  these 
weapons;  whereas  no  arrow  can  be  discovered  here.  St  Ed- 
ward generally  is  shown  with  a  dagger  or  sword,  neither  of 
which  is  in  evidence  in  this  case. 

Edward  the  Confessor  seems  to  be  commcmly  drawn  with  a 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a  ring  in  his  left;  but 
sometimes  with  sceptre  alone.  Here  the  sceptre  is  in  the  left 
hand.  -  No  ring  is  seen,  though  possibly  such  a  small  object 
may  have  faded  away. 

I  feel  I  am  little  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  No  doubt 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  portraits  of  mediaeval  kings  would 
be  able  to  identify  the  picture;  but,  judging  simply  from  the 
characters  noted  in  the  books,  if  I  must  hazard  a  guess,  it 
would  be  that  the  figure  may  represent  either  Edward  the 
Confessor  or  Henry  VI. 

But  why  either  is  placed  here,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  picture,  in  this  particular  position,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  an  expert  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

Was  the  figure  put  up  simply  from  a  fashion  prevalent  at 
the  time  ?  Is  it  going  too  far  to  think  that  the  example  of  the 
charity  of  the  Royal  Saint,  as  illustrated  in  the  story  of  his 
relieving  the  beggar,  was  considered  a  suitable  subject  over  the 
altar  of  a  guild  chapel,  as  inciting  the  members  to  similar 
benevolence  ?  Or,  if  we  are  to  come  to  the  later  times  of 
Henry  VI.  may  we  imagine  that  the  Abbey  of  Waltham  desired 
to  express  special  gratitude  and  respect  to  that  monarch  ? 

I  find  that  in  1489  one  John  Denton  received  a  grant  of 
certain  lands  in  Babraham  from  Henry  VII.  Denton  was  a 
large  landowner  in  the  period,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  this 
picture  was  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  royal  favour. 
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Excavations  at  Earith  Bulwarks. 
By  G.  L.  Keynes  and  H.  G.  Evelyn  White. 

The  earthwork  known  as  the  '  Bulwark '  at  Earith  lies  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hundred  Foot  Drain 
with  the  Old  West  River,  that  is,  on  the  lowest  slope  of  the 
very  slightly  raised  bank  of  gravel  on  which  Earith  and  Blun- 
tisham  stand.  Geological  and  Fenland  maps  represent  the 
Bulwark  as  lying  within  the  boundary  of  the  fen  and  not  on 
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this  griiv(il  1)0(1,  but  excavation  has  shown  such  maps  to  be 
iiijiccurate. 

Although  the  Bulwark  is  such  a  conspicuous  and  oddly 
shaped  object,  only  the  vaguest  possible  statements  have  been 
made  regarding  it,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  systematic 
investigations  having  ever  been  made  there.  Specimens  of 
such  statements  may  be  found  in  Miller  and  Skertchley's  Fen- 
land  as  follows  :  "  The  neighbourhood  (of  Earith)  is  one  of 

the  promontories  which  the  highland  throws  out  upon  the 
great  level  of  the  East  Anglian  Fen  and  was  most  appropriately 
occupied  by  the  Romans  with  a  strongly  intrenched  fort  on  a 
spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Bulwark,  and  yields 
from  time  to  time  pottery  of  early  date."  [Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis, 
1870.]'  Or  again  :  "  In  addition  to  those  permanent  stations 
the  Romans  erected  many  encampments  such  as  Earith  Bul- 
wark ;  this  construction  may  have  been  adapted  to  a  subsequent 
mode  of  defence.  Colne  (Colonia)  lies  two  miles  west  of  the 
Bulwark;  the  latter  commanded  the  river." 

Professor  Babington  gives  us  very  little  help ;  he  refers  to 
a  theoretical  Roman  road — the  Sawtrey  Way — which  may 
have  passed  through  Earith,  and  records  the  discovery  of  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery  in  a  field  near  Earith  and  of  the 
well-known  statuette  at  Earith  Bridge.  He  does  just  mention 
the  Bulwark  and  remarks  that  it  "  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
Roman  work,"  but  here  again  one  is  baulked  by  his  curiously 
apathetic  vagueness. 

All  the  references  I  have  so  far  quoted  assume  the  Bulwark 
to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  but  in  Brayley's  History  of  the 
English  Counties  it  is  suggested  that  this  earthwork  may  be  of 
much  later  date  and  may  possibly  have  been  thrown  up  during 
the  Civil  Wars.  This  fits  in  with  local  tradition,  which  states 
that  it  was  from  here  that  Cromwell's  artillery  pounded  Ely 
Cathedral.  One  cannot,  however,  attach  much  importance  to 
such  traditions,  for  the  Cathedral  is  ten  miles  distant,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  country  every  earthwork  is  invariably  assigned 
either  to  William  the  Conqueror  or  to  Cromwell,  or  even  to 
both,  under  the  title  of  "  Cromwell  the  Conqueror." 

I  may  mention  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  close 
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by  at  Haddenham  ;  Colne  was  probably  a  Roman  station,  and 
there  was  a  Roman  settlement  at  Somersham,  but  this  seems 
to  complete  the  external  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  Bulwark 
and  it  is  absolutely  inconclusive. 

As  the  work  is  not  generally  accurately  described  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  the  results  of  a  careful  examination, 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  main  part  of 
the  work  is  a  rectangular  enclosure  defined  by  a  thick  rampart. 
At  the  four  corners  are  projecting  lozenge-shaped  bastions, 
which  constitute  its  most  peculiar  feature.  Outside  is  a  moat 
following  the  contours  of  the  rampart. 

The  chief  measurements  are  as  follows  :  length  of  the  inner 
rampart  between  the  bastions,  150  feet ;  the  bastion  projects 
nearly  100  feet  and  the  outside  measurement  of  its  face  is 
120  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  rampart  on  the  top  varies  from 
23  to  5  feet.  The  moat  is  from  30  to  40  feet  broad.  In  the 
south  moat  is  a  small  pond  fed  by  a  spring. 

Outside  the  moat  is  a  slight  but  unmistakable  earthen 
breastwork  enclosing  the  whole ;  this  breastwork  has  rounded 
corners,  and  on  the  north  side  opposite  the  centre  of  the  inner 
rampart,  where  the  moat,  following  the  contour  of  the  inner 
work,  leaves  a  large  platform,  it  juts  out  into  a  triangular 
projection,  each  side  of  which  measures  30  feet.  This  is  a 
most  peculiar  and  significant  feature,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Before  we  began  excavations  a  rough  sketch  plan  was 
submitted  to  Professor  Haverfield,  who  suggested  that  it  might 
be  a  Norman  fort  or  castle.  It  is  also,  he  said,  rather  like  a 
late  fourth  or  fifth  century  Roman  fort  of  a  type  found  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  many  places,  even  in  Gaul,  but  not  hitherto 
in  Britain.    Such  a  fort  would  be  built  of  stone. 

Excavations  were  carried  on  for  three  days  during  last  July, 
and  were  then  discontinued  as  there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
obtaining  definite  results.  The  work  can  be  dealt  with  briefly. 
A  trench  was  first  cut  through  the  west  face  of  the  north-west 
bastion,  revealing  a  complete  section.  The  rampart  was  found 
to  be  30  feet  in  thickness,  its  outer  face  being  more  sloped 
than  the  inner.  The  top  was  approximately  flat  and  was 
8  feet  from  the  original  surface  level.    No  remains  of  any  kind 
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wei'c  found,  and  certainly  no  masonry.  It  was  clear  that  the 
rampart  had  weathered  very  little,  the  detritus  at  its  foot 
being  inconsiderable.  The  rampart  was  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  the  gravel  subsoil  with  the  stiff  surface  clay  thrown  up  from 
the  moat,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  masses  of  the  various 
materials  shown  in  the  section  were  of  pyramidal  form,  evidently 
lying  as  they  had  been  cast.  Now  as  each  of  these  represented 
a  considerable  amount  of  soil  it  is  clear  that  something  larger 
than  a  basket,  perhaps  some  form  of  wheelbarrow,  must  have 
been  used  as  a  means  of  transport  from  the  bottom  of  the 
moat  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  this  tends  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  the  work  is  of  fairly  recent  origin. 

After  completing  this  section  without  any  more  tangible 
result,  a  trench  was  cut  from  the  rampart  to  the  centre  of  the 
moat.  This  showed  that  the  shape  of  the  bottom  had  under- 
gone practically  no  alteration,  the  untouched  clay  being  only 
overlaid  by  some  four  or  five  inches  of  black  mud,  such  as  is 
usually  found  beneath  stagnant  water. 

An  attempt  was  next  made  upon  a  spot  in  the  north  moat, 
which  seemed  by  surface  indications  to  be  a  rubbish  pit ;  it 
proved  to  be  such,  but  was  offensively  modern. 

Finally  a  diagonal  trench  was  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
work  to  try  conditions  there,  but  here  also  no  result  was 
obtained ;  the  normal  layer  of  dark  soil  overlay  the  gravel  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  artificial  deposit. 

After  this  it  was  decided  to  suspend  operations.  It  appeared 
certain  that  the  occupation  of  the  earthwork  had  been  exceed- 
ingly short  and  had  left  no  datable  remains,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  useless  to  continue  excavation. 

An  hypothesis  may,  however,  be  based  upon  the  shape  of 
the  works.  The  peculiar  bastions  and  the  triangular  projection 
in  the  outer  breastwork  backed  by  a  platform,  would  certainly 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  artillery,  and  this  breastwork, 
while  admirably  adapted  for  defence  against  musketry  fire, 
would  be  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the  hand-to-hand  fighting 
of  earlier  days. 

The  small  amount  of  evidence  at  our  disposal  all  seems 
therefore  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  Bulwark  was  thrown  up 
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during  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  I  am 
painfully  aware  that  we  have  done  little  towards  dispelling  the 
mists  of  uncertainty  that  hang  over  the  site.  Perhaps  experts 
in  ancient  fortifications  or  historians  with  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  period  can  offer  some  criticism. 

Mr  F.  J.  Sebley  exhibited  a  hoard  of  coins  found  in  the 
river  Cam  in  1876,  upon  which  the  Reverend  W.  G.  Searle, 
M.A.,  commented. 

Repobt  of  the  Belgic  Congress. 

Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Federation  Archeologique  et 
Historique  de  Belgique  held  at  Ghent,  August  2 — 7,  1907. 

Report  of  the  delegate  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  Mr  H.  G.  Fordham. 

We  were  received  by  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  with  a  splendid  and  admirably  arranged  hospitality;  the 
congress  numbering  no  less  than  1512  members,  of  whom  165 
were  foreigners.  The  compte-rendu  shows  that  56  societies 
were  officially  represented.  Of  these  England  was  represented 
by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  alone,  and  (in  the 
unfortunate  absence  of  my  colleague,  Mr  J.  W.  Clark)  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  that  repre- 
sentation devolved  upon  me.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  held  in  London,  recalled 
me  to  England  on  the  evening  of  August  5,  and  I  was  thus 
unable  to  participate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings  at 
Ghent.  This  fact,  and  the  absence  of  my  more  competent 
colleague,  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  following  very  summarised 
and  bald  report. 

In  general,  the  Congress  was  notable  for  its  activity  and 
entrain.  Sitting  in  three  sections :  (i)  Prehistoire  et  Proto- 
histoire,  (ii)  Histoire,  (iii)  Archeologie,  a  very  large  number  of 
communications  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  in  every 
branch  of  these  extensive  subjects  were  read  and  discussed. 
The  discussions  were  a  marked  feature,  their  value  being 
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largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
papers  read  had  been  printed  in  a  preliminary  form,  and 
circulated  to  the  members  some  time  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  This  method  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Belgium  for  the  first  time  in  these  Congresses,  is  most 
successful  both  in  stimulating  discussion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  it  within  strict  and  useful  limits.  It  contributed 
in  a  marked  manner  to  the  general  success  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  to  the  interest  of  its  purely  scientific  side,  particularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreigners  present  who  were 
naturally  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  the  local  development  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  with  those  concerned  in  that  develop- 
ment. The  secretarial  and  editorial  work  was  done  in  a  manner 
certainly  remarkable.  This  is  evident,  seeing  that  the  Annates, 
in  two  volumes,  together  962  pp.  8vo,  including  all  the  com- 
munications read,  and  the  whole  compte-rendu  of  the  proceed- 
ings, with  complete  notes,  illustrations  and  elaborate  indexes, 
were  by  the  end  of  the  year  already  in  the  hands  of  the  members, 
bearing  on  the  final  page  "Acheve  d'imprimer  le  IS  decembre 
1907."  To  M.  Paul  Bergmans,  secretaire  generate  du  Congrh, 
whose  acquaintance  is  certainly  one  of  ray  most  valued  acqui- 
sitions of  the  visit  to  Ghent,  this  striking  result  is,  I  imagine, 
almost  entirely  due.  But  this  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
ability  with  which  the  whole  Congress  was  organised.  A  list 
of  the  communications  read,  more  than  fifty  in  all,  together 
with  various  reports  and  special  lectures  and  conferences,  can 
be  found  in  the  Annates;  it  is  obviously  too  long  to  cite,  and 
it  would  be  rash  to  pick  out  what  to  an  individual  delegate 
might  appear  to  be  of  special  interest  in  so  wide  a  field  of 
investigation.  I  may  perhaps,  however,  say  that  I  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  honour  of  representing  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  by  taking  a  small  part  in  the  discussion  of  one  or  two 
papers,  and  presenting  and  reading  a  communication  illustrative 
of  my  own  very  limited  field  of  research,  under  the  title  Notes 
sur  ta  Cartographie  des  Provinces  anglaises  et  frangaises  des 
seizieme  et  dix-septieme  siectes,  which,  illustrated  by  three  plates, 
appears  in  the  Annates,  Tome  i.  pp.  265 — 272. 
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In  this  report  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  scientific 
activity  and  results  of  the  Congress.  The  excursions,  banquets, 
fetes  and  general  hospitality  amply  justified,  in  these  latter 
days,  the  historical  fame  of  the  Low  Countries  in  such  matters. 
The  next  Congress  is  fixed  to  be  held  at  Liege  in  1909,  a  town 
not  less  renowned  than  Ghent  for  the  welcome  given  to 
strangers,  and  where,  I  trust,  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  may  be  represented  more  fully  in  numbers,  and  with 
greater  efficiency  than  on  the  present  occasion. 


Antwerp  Celebration'. 

The  Academie  royale  d' Archeologie  de  Belgique  having 
decided  to  celebrate  at  Antwerp,  on  the  8th  October  1905,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium,  the  progress  made  in  that  country  in  the 
different  domains  of  archaeology  and  history  during  the 
preceding  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  Society  nominated 
two  of  its  members,  Messrs  Herbert  George  Fordham  and 
Harry  Marshall  Jonas,  to  attend  and  present  the  following 
address : — 

"  A  V Academie 
''royale  d' Archeologie  de  Belgique. 
''  Adresse  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires 
"  de  Cambridge 

"A  I'occasion  des  fetes  dAnvers  pour  celebrer  le  75^  anni- 
versaire  de  la  declaration  de  I'lndependance  de  la  Nation  beige, 
la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Cambridge  a  I'honneur  d'offrir  ses 
chaleureuses  et  fraternelles  felicitations  a  lAcademie  royale 
dArcheologie  de  Belgique. 

"  Les  evenements  du  pass^  ont  toujours  lie  d'amitie  la 
Belgique  et  lAngleterre. 

"  Au  moment  de  la  premiere  invasion  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
par  les  Bomains,  la  region  dans  laquelle  debarquerent  les  legions 

1  This  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  former  Proceedings. 
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de  Cdsar,  S(;  trouvait  occnp(!o,  par  doH  trihus  qui  sappelaient 
Belga(?. 

"  C'cst  a  eux,  probablernent,  (pie  nous  dcvoris,  en  grande 
partie,  les  monuments  prehistoricpjes  fpii  attirent  I'attention 
des  coiinaisseurs  sur  I'Angleterre  meridionale. 

"  Plus  tard,  vers  le  seizieme  siecle,  nous  devons  a>  une  in- 
vasion pacifique  des  Beiges,  I'etablissement,  dans  Test  de  notre 
pays,  d'une  quautite  de  manufactures  et  d'arts,  qui  ont  beaucoup 
contribue,  par  la  suite,  a  rimportance  commerciale  et  industrielle 
de  I'Angleterre. 

"  On  se  rappelle  avec  plaisir,  chez  nous,  le  lien  qui  nous 
unit  a  rhomme  d'Etat  eminent  et  illustre,  qui  fut  appele  il  y  a 
aujourd'hui  75  ans,  au  trone  de  Belgique,  Leopold  I'".  Nous 
parlous  de  son  mariage  avec  la  princesse  royale  d'Angleterre, 
union  brisee,  malheureusement,  trop  tot  par  une  mort  cruelle, 
mais  qui  crea  un  lien  solide  et  durable  de  sentiment  entre  les 
cours  et  les  peuples  des  deux  royaumes. 

"Nous  nous  rappelons  aussi  que  la  reine  Victoria,  notre  bien 
aimee  souveraine,  pendant  les  quelques  annees  qui  suivirent 
son  avenement  au  trone  d'Angleterre,  se  reposait  volontiers  sur 
les  conseils  du  roi  Leopold,  et  que  les  interets  communs  des 
deux  nations,  qui  les  rapprocherent  alors,  ont  persiste  jusqu'a 
nos  jours. 

Depuis  qu'elle  a  trouve  le  bonlieur  d'une  Independance 
Nationale,  la  Belgique  est  devenue  un  des  grands  centres  in- 
dustriels  de  I'Europe.  Le  port  d'Anvers,  les  immenses  fonderies 
et  ateliers  de  Liege  tiennent  une  place  marquee  parmi  les  ports 
maritimes  et  les  autres  institutions  commerciales  du  monde 
en  tier. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  dans  ces  phases  de  I'activit^ 
humaine  que  les  Beiges  se  sont  distingues.  Du  cote  des  arts 
et  des  sciences  cette  nation  se  montre  egalement  prolifique,  et 
les  noms  de  Leys  et  de  Verboeckhoven  rappellent  les  traditions 
d'une  ^cole  qui  compte  parmi  ses  maitres:  van  Eyck,  Memling, 
Matsys,  Rubens,  van  Dyck  et  les  Teniers. 

"  Sous  I'influence  de  ces  geants,  la  culture  des  arts  dans  les 
formes  et  dans  les  couleurs,  a  ete  partout  maintenue  a  un 
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niveau  extremement  eleve,  et  la  beaute  des  anciennes  villes  et 
de  leurs  edifices  civils  et  ecclesiastiques  a  ete  conservee,  pour 
faire  la  joie  des  habitants  de  tons  les  pays  civilises  du  monde 
et  pour  donner  un  elan  toujours  soutenu  au  culte  des  Beaux 
Arts. 

"  Puisse  la  Belgique,  forte  dans  son  Independance  et  dans  une 
saine  liberte  d'esprit,  faire  toujours  un  progres  solide  dans  les 
chemins  heureusement  prepares  et  traces  dans  le  siecle  passe ; 
qu'elle  garde  a  I'avenir  avec  un  soin  eclaire  les  beaux  monu- 
ments des  siecles  passes,  c'est  le  voeu  que  nous  presentons 
aujourd'hui  a  nos  confreres  dans  I'etude  des  sciences  archeologi- 
ques,  en  souhaitant  a  la  Nation  beige  et  a  1' Academic  royale 
d'Archeologie  de  Belgique  une  existence  toujours  libre,  heureuse 
et  prospere. 

"  William  George  Searle, 
"  President. 

"John  Ebenezer  Foster, 
"  Secretaire-ho7io7^aire." 

which  was  printed  on  parchment  at  the  University  Press  with 
the  arms  of  the  University  and  the  Society  coloured  and 
ornamented  by  hand. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  formal  and  public 
assembly  in  the  Cercle  royal  Artistique  et  Litter  aire,  at  which 
the  address  of  the  Society  was  read  and  very  cordially  received, 
and  at  which  several  short  papers  reviewing  the  position  of 
archaeology,  history,  and  the  allied  sciences  in  Belgium  were 
presented.  Later  in  the  day  visits  were  paid  to  a  number  of 
buildings  of  special  interest  not  usually  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  the  evening  was  distinguished  by  a  banquet  and 
by  private  hospitality. 

As  an  example  of  international  cordiality,  based  on  the 
common  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge  and  inquiry,  the 
entertainment  offered  was  altogether  charming,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society  have  great  pleasure  in  noting  here  in 
the  report  of  their  mission  that  their  presence,  as  representing 
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English  antiquarian  science,  and  the  address  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  were 
regarded  as  a  feature  of  real  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Acadeniie  royale  d'ArcMologie  de  Belgique  has  since 
elected  Mr  Ford  ham  a  Memh^e  Gorrespondant  etranger  of  that 
Society. 


H.  G.  F. 
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Monday,  4  May,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker,  M.A.,  made  the  following 
communications  which  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

(1)    Skeletons  recently  found  at  the  "  War 
Ditches,"  Cherryhinton. 

Before  reading  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  a 
short  account  of  the  finding  of  the  graves  and  skeletons  at 
Cheryhinton,  I  must  thank  Prof.  Hughes,  as  so  often  it  is  my 
happy  task  to  do,  for  affording  me  such  a  delightful  afternoon's 
excavating,  for  intensely  interesting  it  was  in  spite  of  a  tem- 
perature 8  degrees  below  freezing  point.  A  quarryman  had 
brought  word  to  Professor  Hughes  that  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  had  come  upon  some  bones.  Not  being  able,  through 
press  of  business,  to  spare  time  to  look  into  the  matter  himself, 
Prof.  Hughes  asked  me  to  do  what  I  could.    So  on  Feb.  7, 
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tlio  most  useful  wlioii  excavating,  1  went  to  the  spot. 
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Fig.  1.    "War  Ditches,"  Cherryhinton. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  will  know  the  place 
where  these  graves  were,  for  they  no  longer  exist,  the  quarry- 
ing operations  having  destroyed  them. 
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Arriving  at  the  Cross  Roads  at  Cherryhinton  Village,  follow 
the  road  leading  up  to  the  Cambridge  Waterworks  Reservoir, 
and  there  on  the  very  edge,  and  at  the  furthest  end,  of  the  big 
quarry  that  lies  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  site  will  be 
reached. 

The  graves  were  exactly  65  yards,  in  a  straight  line  N.N.W. 
from  the  point  where  the  Fosse  of  the  War  Ditches  "  crosses 
the  Farm  Road  which  runs  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
Reservoir. 

The  quarry  man,  after  clearing  off  the  callow,  as  the 
earth  and  chalk  refuse  near  the  surface  is  called,  had  dug  a 
trench  in  the  chalk  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  work,  and  at 
the  side  of  the  trench  had  hit  the  skeleton  with  his  pick. 
Fortunately  not  much  damage  was  done,  since  he  was  on  the 
watch  for  any  traces  of  graves  or  antiquities,  having  been 
warned  by  Prof.  Hughes  that  such  might  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  so  the  moment  he  saw  a  piece  of  bone  he  stopped 
digging  in  that  place. 

The  grave  lay  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction — the  head 
to  the  N.N.E. — and  was  dug  in  the  hard  rabble,  the  bottom 
formed  by  the  solid  chalk.  The  length  of  it  was  6  ft.  3  in.,  the 
uniform  breadth  1  ft.  9  in.  while  the  depth,  from  the  surface 
grass  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  was  3  ft.;  its  ends  were 
rounded. 

On  the  skeleton  being  entirely  uncovered,  it  proved  to  be 
that  of  a  male,  aged  about  40  to  50  years,  and  measured  as  it 
lay  5  ft.  4  in.  in  length ;  the  small  bones  of  the  feet  had  decayed 
more  than  any  other  part. 

The  body  had  been  placed  on  its  back,  the  head  resting  on 
the  right  cheek,  facing  W.N.W.  The  arms  lay  at  length  along 
the  body,  the  finger-bones  of  each  hand  were  found  lying  in 
correct  order  upon  the  two  hip-bones.  The  right  arm  was 
sufficiently  bent  to  admit  of  an  earthenware  pot  resting  between 
the  elbow  and  the  ribs. 

The  earthenware  pot  (PI.  XVI.),  measuring  5  in.  in  height 
and  4  in.  in  diameter  across  the  rim,  which  contained  nothing  but 
small  sized  chalk  rubble,  is  of  Roman  type,  identical  in  shape,  size, 
colour,  and  material  with  one  or  two  that  I  dug  up  in  a  purely 
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lloinaii  buiiiil  place  at  Oodrnanchcstor,  ami  whicli  arc  on  loan 
in  the  Archaeological  Museum. 

Fragments  of  a  pot  were  also  found — this  pot  had  evidently 
been  broken  on  purpose  for  this  burial — several  pieces,  com- 
prising the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  it,  were  resting  against 
the  top  of  the  skull,  and  two  other  fragments,  a  few  inches  in 
length,  had  been  placed  on  edge,  down  the  right  side  of  the 
face. 

The  two  remaining  pieces  of  the  base  and  half  a  dozen 
other  fragments  of  the  same  pot  had  probably  been  held  by  the 
hands  above  the  middle  of  the  body — these  were  found  lying 
between  the  two  hip  bones. 

No  trace  of  iron  or  other  metal  was  discernible.  A  little 
darkish  earth — not  burnt  earth — was  found  just  below  the 
chin  of  this  skeleton.  In  the  trench  made  by  the  workman, 
six  inches  from  the  grave,  a  few  bones  of  sheep,  ox,  and  pig 
were  discovered  with  several  small  fragments  of  pottery. 

After  completing  the  disinterment,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
quarry  men  the  probable  position  of  other  graves,  begging 
them  to  work  very  carefully  when  breaking  away  the  chalk  at 
those  spots. 

Three  months  afterwards,  on  May  9th,  word  was  brought  to 
me  that  the  men  had  touched  another  skeleton,  on  one  of  the 
two  places  indicated. 

Grave  II.  on  plan. 

The  details  of  this  are  as  follows  : — 

The  depth,  from  surface  grass  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 

2'  r. 

The  length  5'  6'',  width  V  8'\ 

The  direction  of  the  grave  exactly  as  in  No.  I.  namely: — 
Head  pointing  to  N.N.E.,  feet  to  S.S.W. 

The  skeleton,  that  of  a  male  of  about  40  years  of  age,  is 
just  5  feet  in  length. 

It  was  lying  on  its  right  side  facing  W.N.W. 

The  upper  arms  lay  along  the  ribs,  both  bent  at  the  elbows, 
so  that  the  face  rested  on  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  being 
directly  under  the  chin. 

This  grave  was  9  feet  in  a  direct  line  S.S.W.  of  the  skeleton 
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Pot  found  with  skeleton,  'War  Ditches/  Cherryhinton. 
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found  on  Feb.  7th.  There  was  no  trace  of  pottery,  coins,  burnt 
earth,  or  coffin.  Some  of  the  long  bones — femur,  ulna,  tibia — 
were  cracked  across  as  they  lay  in  the  grave,  due  probably  to 
pressure  from  above. 

In  less  than  another  month,  June  1st,  the  quarry  man  came 
to  tell  me  he  had  found  a  third  skeleton  on  the  exact  spot 
where  I  had  told  him  to  look  for  one. 

Grave  No.  III. 

This  was  3  ft.  below  grass  level,  measuring  to  the  bottom 
of  the  grave. 

The  length  of  this  grave  was  5  feet. 

The  width  13  inches. 

Head  pointing  N.N.E.,  feet  S.S.W. 

The  skeleton  measuring  4  ft.  9  in.  was  exceedingly  brittle,  so 
much  so,  that  though  one  could  tell  it  was  that  of  a  female,  of 
less  than  20  years  old,  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  skull 
together  again. 

This  skeleton  lay  face  down,  in  a  slanting  position — the 
head  being  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  feet. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  grave,  except  the 
skeleton. 

The  distance  of  this  grave  from  grave  No.  1.  was  7  ft.  3  in. 
in  a  direct  N.N.E.  line,  so  that  a  straight  line,  33  ft.  in  length 
drawn  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  would  pass  lengthways  through 
each  grave.    Both  II.  and  III.  like  No.  1.  had  rounded  ends. 

Judging  from  slight  indications  on  the  surface,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  more  graves  will  be  discovered  when  fresh 
ground  is  broken  in  the  coarse  of  quarrying. 

Professor  Macalister  and  Dr  Duckworth,  to  both  of  whom 
I  owe  much  for  their  kindly  patience  and  time  spent  in  this 
and  other  matters,  pronounce  these  three  skeletons  to  be  of  the 
pre-Roman  Anglian  type  like  many  that  were  discovered  in, 
and  near,  the  "War  Ditches"  during  1903,  while  excavations 
were  being  conducted  by  Professor  Hughes.  To  the  latter's 
paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  No.  XLIV.  1902—1903,  pp.  478—481,  I  must 
refer  you  for  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  interments. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  of  a  perfect  Roman 
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cjuUiciiwarc  pofc  boiiig  fouiid  in  a  grave  of  Uiis  T(3utonic  race; 
I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  fragnient.s  of  pottery  placed 
round  the  head. 

This  was  the  ca.se  with  the  Roman  skeleton,  which  T  am 
about  to  describe,  found  in  the  Tumulus  at  Lord's  Bridge. 

I  found  also  a  small  bead  of  white  glass  in  the  chalk  rubble 
a  few  yards  from  these  graves. 

It  is  realised,  even  now,  by  only  comparatively  few  people, 
that  the  invasion  of  our  eastern  shores  by  the  tribes  living 
round  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  began  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  in  44  A.D. 

This  invasion  was  put  an  end  to,  it  seems,  during  the 
height  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  and  recommenced 
about  250  A.D.,  when  the  Western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  disturbed,  and  authority  weakened,  during  the  period  of 
the  Gallic  Tyrants.  Carausius,  appointed  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore  in  286  A.D.,  the  first  to  hold  that  title  (Eutropius,  ix.  21), 
was  himself  of  Frisian  race. 

Constant  raids  were  made  subsequently  upon  what  we 
know  as  East  Anglia  and  Kent,  especially  about  the  years  365 
and  374  A.D.,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces 
(410 — 420  A.D.)  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
though  really  consisting  of  every  race  then  inhabiting  the 
coast  from  Modern  Holland  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga  (Shore's  Origin 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race)  came  in  with  a  rush  and  gradually 
conquered  the  Romanised  British. 

In  these  skeletons  we  see  remains  of  this  pre-Roman 
invasion. 


Measurements  of  Skeletons. 


Description 


Grave  No.  I. 
(with  Eomaii  Pot) 

Male,  ovoid. 


Male,  elliptical. 


Grave  No.  II. 


Cranial  portion — 
Maximum  length 
Maximum  breadth 
Basi-bregmatic  height 
Horizontal  circumference 


188  mm. 


148 
116 

585 


146 
115 
539 


194  mm. 
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Grave  No.  I.  Grave  No.  II. 

(with  Roman  Pot) 

Description  Male,  ovoid.         Male,  elliptical. 

Facial  portion — 


Basi-nasal  length 

97  mm. 

111  mm. 

Basi-alveolar  length 

97 

Tin 

Nasi-alveolar  length 

66 

71 

Bi-zygomatic  breadth 

128 

145 

Orbital  height 

36 

43 

Orbital  width 

R.  40  L.  37 

R.  40  L.  39 

Nasal  height 

46 

55 

Nasal  width 

26 

23 

Jugo-nasal  arc 

110 

114 

Jugo-nasal  width 

103 

105 

Indices 

Cephalic 

787 

753 

Altitudinal 

617 

593 

Alveolar 

1000 

991 

Orbital 

875 

930 

Nasal 

565 

418 

Naso-malar 

1068 

1086 

(2)    On  the  Contents  of  a  Tumulus  excavated 
AT  Lord's  Bridge,  near  Cambridge. 

During  August,  1907,  it  was  my  fortunate  lot,  by  means  of 
a  grant  from  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  to  excavate 
the  Tumulus  which  is  situated  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Lord's 
Bridge  Railway  Station,  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Cambridge. 

The  mound  was  half  hidden  by  a  thick  hedge  running 
over  its  longer  axis,  and  was  hardly  observable  except  by  one 
searching  closely  for  such  an  object. 
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This  Ijcdgc  is  marked  on  the  1836  edition  of  the  1-inch 
scale  Ordnance  map,  and  so  lias  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 


grow  and  obscure  the  antiquarian  treasure  beneath.  Before 
commencing  operations  the  tumulus  was  carefully  measured, 
with  the  following  results : — 
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Length  48  feet. 
Width  24  feet. 
Height  8  feet  6  inches. 

Direction  along  the  longer  axis  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E. 


if«t 


0 

3 

O 

9 
6 


Fig.  2. 
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W(5  coiinnc-iKUid  digging  a  wido  trcDch  at  the  c(iritrc  of  the 
N.W.  sid(>,  and  after  removing  the  tiirf  and  the  surface  soil, 
found  th(5  consti'uction  of  the  mound  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
character.    Distinct  layers  of  soil  appeared  thus : — 

1  Top  soil  2'  0'' 

2  Gravel  and  gault     2'  ^ 

3  Yellow  sandy  earth  V  0" 

4  Gravel  and  gault      2'  6" 

5  Sand  (yellow)  9" 

G    Black  earth  6"  ground  level 

7  Brown  sandy  earth  1'  0'' 

8  Gravel  3'  0"  and  more 

Each  kind  of  soil  can  be  found  in  the  fields  and  ditches 
near  by. 

The  layers  of  gault  kept  the  inside  of  the  tumulus  and  the 
coffin  perfectly  dry. 

Some  red-coloured  fragments  of  pottery  were  found  near 
the  centre  of  the  tumulus  at  ground  level — these  being  of 
Roman  type  raised  my  hopes. 

We  should  have  come  upon  the  object  of  my  search  after 
the  second  day's  digging  but  for  the  tenant's  begging  me,  if 
possible,  not  to  destroy  the  hedge  over  the  top  of  the  mound. 
So  having  undermined  the  hedge,  as  far  as  we  dared  for  safety's 
sake,  without  finding  any  traces  of  burial,  we  began  to  dig  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hillock.  After  a  day's  work  it  was  easily 
seen  that  this  side  had  been  disturbed,  and  we  soon  came  across 
some  human  bones,  quickly  finding  the  whole  skeleton,  but  no 
skull ;  there  were  also  a  few  bones  of  a  horse  near  these  human 
ones.    All  these  were  reinterred  afterwards. 

By  widening  our  excavation,  before  long  w^e  could  see  exactly, 
as  if  cut  with  a  knife,  the  limits  of  the  previous  digging. 

We  worked  on,  not  going  below  ground  level,  and  knocking 
a  small  hole  or  two  through  the  centre  of  the  bank  now  left,  we 
were  sure  nothing  of  importance  had  been  buried  above  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 

I  will  now  make  a  digression  to  show  how  it  came  about 
that  a  skeleton  was  found  without  a  skull. 
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Iron  shackles  found  at  Lord's  Bridge,  near  Cambridge,  1817. 


b.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  XII 


Plate  XVIII,  p.  277 


Iron  fire-dogs  found  at  Lord's  Bridge,  near  Cambridge,  1817. 
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When  the  work  was  over  and  done  with,  I  searched  various 
books  and  records  to  see  if  any  mention  was  made  of  previous 
digging  on  this  spot.  In  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xix.,  p.  61,  the 
following  entry  occurs  : — 

It  is  the  postscript  of  a  letter,  dated  November  27,  1817, 
written  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"  P.S.  In  the  course  of  last  summer  I  opened  a  very  considerable 
tumulus  called  Hey  Hill,  standing  by  the  remains  of  the  Old  Roman  Road 
westward  of  Cambridge,  beyond  the  village  of  Barton  towards  Wimpole. 
Some  curious  remains  made  of  iron  had  been  found  near  the  spot ;  of 
which  I  have  also  sent  a  sketch  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Pemberton,  Minister 
of  Barton.  They  consisted  of  a  chain  with  six  collars  for  conducting 
captives;  and  a  double  fulcrum,  intended  to  support  a  spit  for  roasting 
meat,  the  coals  being  placed  under  the  spit ;  illustrating  a  well-known 
passage  in  Virgil,  JEneid,  v.  103 

'Subjiciunt  verubus  prunas  et  viscera  torrent.' 

That  they  were  Roman  antiquities  is  therefore  very  probable ;  but  in 
opening  the  tumulus  nothing  further  was  discovered  likely  to  decide  this 
point.  Upon  the  floor  of  the  tomb,  about  9  feet  from  the  summit,  we 
found  the  remains  of  a  single  human  skeleton ;  the  head  separated  from 
the  body,  was  lying  upon  the  right  ear,  north  and  south ;  the  top  of  the 
skull  pointing  south.  The  bones  of  the  body  were  lying  east  and  west. 
The  skull  was  removed,  and  it  is  now  in  our  University  Library. 
[Professor  Macalister  has  since  kindly  gone  with  me  through  the  records 
of  all  skulls  now  in  the  Anatomical  Museum,  but  no  trace  of  this  one 
could  be  found.] 

Since  writing  the  above  (so  lately  as  April  15th,  1818)  some  labourers 
being  employed  digging  gravel  near  the  same  tumulus,  discovered  at  the 
same  distance  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  Roman  Road,  fourteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  rude  stone  slab,  covering  the  mouth  of  an 
amphora,  which  was  full  of  water  and  within  it  a  black  terra-cotta  vase  of 
elegant  form,  half  filled  with  human  bones ;  also  two  other  smaller  vessels 
of  red  terra-cotta  with  handles.  I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  removing 
these  antiquities  to  our  University  Library." 

Unfortunately  all  these  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
time — no  trace  of  them  remains  in  the  Museum,  nor  of  other 
Roman  pottery  from  Comberton  bought  by  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  in  1849.  The  iron  chain  and  shackles 
and  the  iron  support  for  a  spit  are  now  figured.  (Plates  XVII., 
XXVIII.) 
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Mr  SarulorK  Ilolbcn  of  J^aiton,  one  of  our  members,  assures 
me  that  his  father  told  him  that  these  chains  and  cooking 
implements  were  dug  up  in  the  field  immediately  bordering 
the  Bourne  Brook  in  Barton  parish,  in  the  S.E.  division  of  the 
Cross  made  by  the  intersection  of  the  Bourne  Brook  and  the 


Roman  Road  between  Lord's  Bridge  Station  and  Barton 
(see  plan).  Mr  Holben  also  tells  me  that  he  remembers  an 
old  road  and  ford  across  the  Bourne  Brook  some  100  yards 
eastwards  of  its  present  course.  This  confirms  Mr  Clarke's 
statement  when  he  says  these  Roman  articles  were  found  on 
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the  same  side  of  the  road  as  the  tumulus ;  at  present  the  spot 
is  on  the  further  side. 

To  return  to  our  Tumulus. 

Having  proved  there  was  nothing  above  ground  level,  I 
followed  my  invariable  rule,  when  excavating,  of  digging 
2  or  3  feet  beneath  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  level  of 
the  ground,  or  the  cause  of  the  mound,  or  other  object  upon 
which  one  is  working.  Mr  Clarke  in  his  digging  had  not  gone 
below  the  natural  surface — the  "  floor  of  the  tomb  "  he  calls  it. 

After  clearing  away  another  2  feet  of  gravel  a  piece  of 
worked  stone  was  touched  which  proved  to  be  a  large  stone 
coffin,  lying  S.W.  and  N.E.  (as  on  plan). 

As  the  gravel  was  removed  on  and  around  it,  the  appearance 
of  the  coffin  was  thus : — it  had  no  lid,  but  was  filled  in  with 
large  stones  and  gault,  at  a  level  of  about  2  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  sides  of  the  coffin,  packed  tightly  together,  so  that  it 
took  some  considerable  effort  to  unloosen  the  solid  surface  they 
formed. 

At  the  S.W. — the  larger  end  of  the  coffin  and  just  touching 
it — 27  Roman  boot  nails  were  picked  out.  The  assumption  is 
that  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  work  of  burial  was  wearing 
an  old  boot  and  left  the  sole  of  it  behind  him. 

The  coffin  measured  as  follows  : — 

Outside. 

Length  7'  1" 

Width  2'  0''  wider  end.    1'  6^"  narrow  end. 

Depth  1'  5^" 

Inside. 

Length  6'  5" 

Width   1'  5"  wider  end.    1'  V  narrow  end. 
Depth    1'  2"  except  near  the  narrow  end,  where  it  is  1'  4" 
deep. 

It  is  made  of  oolite  rock — most  probably  from  Barnack. 
On  removing  the  large  stones  which  formed  a  covering  to  the 
coffin,  the  contents  were  found  to  be  in  a  rather  unusual  condi- 
tion ;  "  orderly  disorder  "  best  describes  the  state  of  things. 
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The  sk(;l(!l()n  was  iliiiL  of"  a  yoiin<^f  vvotnaii,  Jihoul  2Ii  y(!;us  |i 
old,  anil  From  ih(!  calculatioM  inado  l)y  ineasuririg  the  femur,  'j 
she  was  about  5'  2"  in  lieiglit  whon  alivo.  Two  of  her  liair  ! 
pins  made  of  bone,  8^  inches  in  length  (fig.  5),  were  near  the 
skull. 


Fig.  5.    Bone  hair  pins. 

The  larger  bones  were  separated  ;  no  bone  was  touching  the 
bone  that  would  lie  next  to  it  had  the  body  been  buried  in  the 
ordinary  position,  with  the  exception  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  of 
each  leg. 

The  lower  jaw  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  coffin,  while 
the  skull  was  near  the  centre.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
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skull,  like  the  one  found  by  Mr  Clarke,  was  also  apart  from 
the  body. 

Measurements  of  Skull. 

Description  Ovoid 
Cranial  portion — 

Maximum  length  181 

Maximum  breadth  153 

Basi-bregmatic  height  120 

Horizontal  circumference  520 
Facial  portion.    This  was  too  imperfect  for  measurement. 
Indices — 

Cephalic  845 

Altitudinal  663 

About  the  middle  of  the  coffin,  touching  the  south  side, 
were  the  bones  of  a  cock  and  a  goose,  also  a  fragment  of  a  tooth 
of  sheep  or  goat  and  a  developing  tooth  of  a  young  pig,  which 
Dr  Harmer  was  kind  enough  to  identify  for  me. 

Within  the  coffin,  round  the  sides  of  the  wider  end,  were  the 
fragments,  some  60  in  number,  of  a  large  urn. 

If  the  skeleton  had  been  in  the  usual  position,  one  would 
have  supposed  these  fragments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cherry- 
hinton  skeleton  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper,  to  have  been 
placed  there  in  order  to  protect  the  head  and  face  from  pressure 
of  earth  above. 

The  thought  came  to  one's  mind  that  some  animal  might 
have  burrowed  into  the  tumulus,  and  penetrating  the  stones 
and  gault  forming  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  have  dragged  the  bones 
about  in  its  horrible  feast,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  such  a 
thing  having  taken  place,  nor  was  there  room  for  such  action. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  surrounded  by,  and  the 
whole  coffin  was  full  of,  dark  earth  capped  closely  by  the,  to  all 
appearance,  undisturbed  covering  of  stones  and  gault. 

The  remaining  conclusion,  which  one  hardly  likes  to  draw, 
is  that  the  young  woman  was  cut  in  pieces  before  burial.  This 
form  of  burial  was  fairly  frequent  during  the  Neolithic  and 
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Bronze  Ages',  but  ProfesHor  Jiidgcway  asHurcs  inc  lie  lias  never 
heard  of  suoh  a  tiling  in  connexion  with  a  Roman  burial. 
There  was  absohitely  no  room  for  an  animal  to  drag  the  two 
parts  of  the  skull  such  a  distance  from  one  another.  The  gault 
could  not  have  formed  the  lid  accidentally  or  have  been  squeezed 
there  by  pressure  from  above,  for  between  that  and  the  nearest 
layer  of  gault  were  2  feet  of  gravel,  1  foot  of  brown  sandy  earth, 
6  inches  of  black  earth,  and  9  inches  of  yellow  sand — 4  ft.  3  ins. 
in  all.  The  disorderly  arranged  skeleton  seems  then  to  have 
been  buried  purposely  as  it  was  found. 

Two  or  three  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  were  picked  up 
just  outside  the  coffin — one,  a  piece  of  a  so-called  engine-turned 
vase. 

There  is  a  curious  story  still  current  in  my  parish  of 
Comberton. 

Two  women  who  were  in  service  during  the  late  "  sixties  " 
at  the  Farm  House,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  tumulus,  tell 
me  their  mistress  often  tried  to  frighten  them  into  good 
behaviour  when  they  became  a  little  rompish  in  their  play 
on  Hey  Hill,  by  saying  "  the  Roman  soldiers  will  come  out  and 
have  you." 

This  was  only  brought  to  their  minds  by  the  stir  caused  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  discovery  of  the  stone  coffin. 

No  tradition  remains  in  the  minds  of  the  people  round 
about  of  Roman  things  having  been  found  at  or  near  Hey  Hill, 
nor  any  memory  of  Mr  Clarke's  excavation.  It  is  possible, 
though  one  hesitates  to  state  the  probability,  that  the  memory 
of  Roman  occupation  of  the  site  has  been  handed  down  locally 
from  Roman  times  until  now. 

The  whole  Bourne  Brook  Valley,  from  where  the  stream 
flows  into  the  Cam  at  Grantchester  up  to  the  village  of  Bourne, 
is  full  of  Roman  remains ;  some  few  of  the  spots,  where  I 
personally  have  found  Roman  articles,  are  marked  with  a  cross 
on  the  plan.  In  the  fields  each  side  of  the  Roman  Road  from 
Lord's  Bridge  to  the  top  of  Orwell  Hill,  can  be  found  numerous 
fragments  of  pottery  and  bits  of  bronze,  etc. 

1  J.  E.  Mortimer,  Forty  Years'  Researches,  pp.  xxxii,  15-16,  63,  66,  77 ; 
Pitt-Rivers,  Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,  iv.  66. 
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This  district  needs  careful  attention,  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
repay  labour  spent  upon  it.  Roman  remains  are  frequently 
found.  Celtic  things  I  have  dug  up  in  it,  and  it  contains  the 
only  Scandinavian  place  name  in  the  county,  Toft,  one  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  tumulus  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

I  may  also  point  out  that  this  tumulus  of  Roman  date  is 
but  a  half-mile  from  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Comberton, 
which  was  laid  bare  in  1842. 
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Monday,  11  May,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper,  profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
was  read  by  F.  Bligh  Bond,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

On  the  Eood  Screens  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Cambridgeshire,  though  but  a  small  county,  possesses  a 
wealth  of  ecclesiological  interest.  Occupying  as  it  does  a  border 
district  between  the  fen-land  and  the  chalk — sharing  their 
geological  character,  even  so  it  reflects  in  its  architectural 
remains  the  varied  types  of  work  which  characterise  the  several 
districts  between  which  it  forms  the  link. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  spacious  and  stately  churches  of  the 
fen-lands  are  well  represented  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
whilst  in  the  south  and  east  are  found  varieties  typical  of  East 
Anglia — and  in  association  with  these,  a  yet  larger  number  of 
churches  which  reflect  the  influence  of  Midland  examples. 
There  is  thus  to  be  found  a  striking  diversity  of  plan  and 
interior  arrangement,  affecting  in  its  turn  the  more  individual 
features.  Hence  the  remarkable  variety  observable  in  form  as 
well  as  in  detail  in  the  screenwork  which  was  once  so  universal 
in  the  parish  churches  and  of  which  very  ample  remains  still 
fortunately  survive  in  this  county. 

In  considering  the  different  types  of  screenwork  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  and  use 
of  the  screens,  to  look  well  at  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  the 
church  in  each  case,  both  as  originally  conceived  and  as  sub- 
sequently modified  during  the  mediaeval  period — and  thus  we 
are  led  first  to  seek  for  those  examples  of  the  earliest  types  of 
church-building  which  the  county  offers  us. 

In  the  pre-Norman  days,  the  separation  between  nave  and 
chancel,  or  nave  and  sanctuary,  was  usually  effected  by  a  heavy 
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sLonc!  barrier  in  tlio  sliape  of  a  wall  containing  generally  a  single 
archway  of  more  or  less  narrow  dimensions. 

It  is  believed  that  these  early  chancel  openings  were 
furnished  with  veils  or  curtains,  but  it  may  very  probably  have 
been  the  case  that  lattices  of  wood  or  "  cancelli"  were  also  fixed 
within  them.  That,  however,  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture since  there  remains  no  trace  of  any  wooden  screenwork 
in  England  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
Cambridgeshire  furnishes  no  example  of  a  chancel  screen  of  this 
date. 

But  of  the  early  mural  screen  or  stone  chancel  barrier,  we 
have  a  good  instance  at  Hauxton,  where  there  is  a  single  arch- 
way of  somewhat  narrow  dimensions,  Norman  in  date,  the  balance 
of  wa-ll  space  on  each  side  being  somewhat  wide  and  this  wall 
space  is  occupied  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  this  early  type 
of  church — that  is  to  say  that  against  the  wall  north  and  south 
of  the  chancel  opening  are  found  the  remains  of  stone  altars, 
backed  by  arched  recesses,  furnishing  a  shelf  and  a  primitive 
reredos,  the  wall  at  the  back  of  each  recess  being  probably 
intended  for  the  reception  of  a  religious  painting.  At  Hauxton, 
on  the  north  side,  the  arched  recess  is  richly  moulded,  whilst 
on  the  south  it  is  plain,  but  here  there  is  an  interesting 
survival,  for  the  surface  still  retains  a  fine  fresco  painting,  in 
good  preservation,  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Later  instances  of  this  peculiar  form  of  screen  wall  are  not 
far  to  seek — and  the  churches  of  West  Wratting,  Horseheath 
and  Weston  Colville  offer  instances  of  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  date. 

Here,  as  might  be  expected,  the  chancel  arches  are  better 
developed,  and  no  doubt  all  at  one  time  contained  wooden 
screens  within  the  limits  of  the  arch,  but  that  of  Horseheath 
alone  survives.  But  the  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of 
the  side  altars  are  present  in  the  piscinae  and  niche  work  which, 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time,  change,  and  iconoclasm,  still 
survive.  Weston  Colville  is  a  church  which  has  been  shockingly 
treated  in  most  barbarous  taste,  but  at  West  Wratting  the 
antiquary  will  find  much  of  the  old  interest  remaining. 

The  fine  church  of  Barton,  of  fourteenth  century  date,  is 
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another  of  this  peculiar  type,  with  tall  and  narrow  chancel 
arch,  and  space  for  side  altars  in  the  wide  flanking  walls. 

This  church  is  fortunate  in  retaining  a  beautiful  traceried 
wooden  screen  of  the  Suffolk  or  "  East  Anglian  "  type,  full  of 
exquisite  and  most  refined  detail,  and  still  bearing  traces  of 
original  colour  decoration. 

The  church  of  Milton  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  a  large 
recess  on  the  south  side  only  of  the  chancel  arch  :  that  of 
Shepreth  shows  recesses  both  sides,  the  northern  one  being 
blank,  the  southern  pierced  as  a  hagioscope. 

In  England  until  at  least  as  late  as  the  seventh  century  and 
probably  later,  the  Act  of  Consecration  had  been  veiled  after 
the  Eastern  manner  and  the  full  change  of  rite  did  not 
apparently  supervene  until  the  twelfth  century,  for  we  find 
that  whereas  the  oldest  builders  preferred  the  single  narrow 
arch  to  the  sanctuary,  thus  obscuring  it  from  view,  subsequent 
generations  of  churchmen  retained  this  narrow  arch  in  its 
simplicity  for  a  long  while  wherever  built,  though  under  the 
Normans  a  system  of  building  wider  arches  came  into  vogue. 
But  shortly  before  the  twelfth  century,  a  greater  clearance  in 
the  chancel  wall  was  demanded,  and  this  was  effected  in  the 
older  churches  by  the  piercing  of  hagioscopes  on  one  or  more, 
frequently  both  sides  of  the  chancel  arch,  as  we  see  it  at 
Shepreth,  and  as  it  undoubtedly  occurred  at  St  Benedict's 
Cambridge,  before  the  existing  chancel  arch  was  substituted 
for  the  narrow  old  one. 

There  was  another  type  of  mural  screen,  or  stone  chancel 
barrier,  which  characterised  a  certain  section  of  our  early 
churches — and  this  exhibited  a  triple  arcade  in  lieu  of  a  single 
arch  in  the  chancel  wall. 

The  earliest  known  instance  of  this  feature  was  at  Reculver, 
Kent,  where  it  took  the  form  of  three  round  arched  openings 
supported  by  columns  of  Romano-British  type.  It  dated 
probably  from  the  seventh  century  or  thereabouts.  Others  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Brixworth,  Rochester,  Canterbury, 
etc.  but  we  lose  trace  of  the  pattern  in  the  centuries  succeeding, 
and  only  now  find  it  re-appearing  in  or  about  the  twelfth  century 
as  a  favourite  type.  The  thirteenth  century  gives  us  several 
instances  in  which  a  fine  architectural  character  is  given  to  the 
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tripl(!  arcade,  the  best  sp(!cimens  l)ciTig  those  at  Wool  in  Dorset 
and  at  Westwell  in  Kent — the  latter  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion. 

Cambridgeshire  was  not  without  specimens  of  stone  screen- 
work  of  this  order,  but  the  earliest,  which  was  at  Little  Shelford, 
has  now  unfortunately  been  "  restored  "  out  of  existence. 

But  the  triple  arcaded  form  though  as  a  complete  mural 
barrier  it  can  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
still  is  represented  in  a  somewhat  later  form  by  the  curious  and 
perhaps  unique  stone  screen  of  Bottisham  church.  Here  the 
arcade  is  seen  in  a  perfect  state,  but  there  is  no  wall  above  it. 
(PI.  XIX.) 

The  three  graceful  stone  arches  support  a  horizontal  head 
of  moulded  stone,  the  spandrels  being  filled  with  tympana  "  of 
ashlar  work,  pierced  each  with  a  small  quatrefoil.  The  compo- 
sition is  of  fifteenth  century  date. 

Not  far  from  the  Cambridgeshire  border,  at  Bramford  in 
Suffolk,  is  another  screen  of  somewhat  similar  type,  but  earlier 
in  date,  more  solid  in  proportion,  and  having  the  two  lateral 
openings  filled  breast-high  with  stone  ashlar  walling,  probably 
for  the  reception  of  the  two  lesser  altars  customary  in  so  many 
of  our  English  churches  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  At  Gedding 
in  Suffolk  is  yet  another. 

At  Harlton,  in  the  south  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  another  stone 
screen,  but  of  very  late  date,  and  of  a  different  order.  Instead 
of  an  arcade  of  three  simple  lights  we  find  here  a  series  of 
narrow  fenestrations,  mounted  upon  a  fairly  high  breast-wall, 
and  furnished  with  an  arched  central  opening.  The  screen  as 
it  now  stands  is  little  more  than  the  wreck,  or  skeleton,  of  what 
it  once  was,  since  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  this  like  other 
screens  of  its  type,  was  once  a  double  screen,  having  an  addi- 
tional screen  to  the  westward,  probably  of  open  and  of  orna- 
mental nature,  the  space  overhead  being  spanned  by  the  rood- 
loft.  For  a  perfect  example  of  the  type  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  still  standing  at  Compton  Bassett  in  Wiltshire,  and  to 
a  sister  screen  at  Le  Folgoet  in  Brittany,  where  in  front  of  the 
traceried  wall  is  seen  a  delicately  enriched  open  arcade,  and 
beneath,  on  either  side,  an  altar,  with  the  doorway  in  the  centre, 
and  the  roodloft  running  overhead. 
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Balsham.    Part  of  west  face  of  rood  screen  shewing  projecting  canopy. 
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Fig.  1. 


Triplow.    Elevation  of  XIV  cent.  Rood  Screen.    (Shewing  the  triple 
arcade  in  oak.) 
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The  Ibrcgoiiig  instance's  practically  exhaust  the  list  of  stone 
chancel  screens  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  but  the  triple 
arcade  is  furthci'  exemplified  in  the  beautiful  old  wooden  screen 
at  Triplow,  a  model  of  grace  and  comeliness  even  in  its  present 
forlorn  and  decayed  condition.  The  date  of  this  work  is  probably 
about  1350. 

The  custom  of  installing  the  secondary  or  nave  altars 
against  the  western  face  of  the  chancel  wall  or  screen  became 
subject  to  modification  as  time  progressed,  and  a  tendency 
becomes  visible,  first  to  fence  them  in,  as  at  Ranworth  in 
Norfolk,  by  wing-screens,  or  to  enclose  them  completely  by 
screenwork,  forming  little  chantry  enclosures. 

These  are  to  be  found  occasionally  on  the  west  side  of  our 
screens,  and  I  believe  that  at  Guilden  Morden  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  intention.  The  purport  of  the  Guilden  Morden 
enclosures  has  been  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  amongst  anti- 
quaries, and  the  presence  of  the  inscription  in  blackletter  on 
the  panels  north  and  south  of  the  interior  of  the  gangway, 
referring  as  it  does  to  Confession,  has  very  naturally  given 
colour  to  the  theory  that  one  if  not  both  of  the  curious  little 
compartments  which  exist  within  the  area  of  the  eastern  and 
western  screens,  was  for  the  purpose  of  a  confessional. 

Those  who  adopt  this  theory  have  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
generally  accepted  view  that  the  introduction  of  the  confessional 
box  was  a  matter  of  far  later  date  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
whicb  is  the  date  of  the  Guilden  Morden  screen.  But  from 
a  general  survey  of  screen-forms  in  England,  and  a  comparison 
with  other  examples,  the  writer  certainly  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  Guilden  Morden  screen  enclosures  are  in  reality 
chantries,  and  once  contained  small  altars. 

The  next,  or  later  modification  of  this  system  of  placing  the 
altars  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  form  of  our  screenwork. 
Churches  began  to  be  aisled,  and  the  eastern  extremities  of  the 
aisles  north  and  south  were  often  enclosed  by  screenwork,  thus 
forming  chantry  chapels  of  far  more  liberal  dimensions,  whilst 
the  chancel  screen  was  freed  from  any  attachment  of  altars  to 
its  western  face,  and  was  thus  permitted  to  display  any  beauties 
of  carving  or  colour  decoration  it  might  possess  to  the  fullest 
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extent,  so  that  it  became  customary  to  exhibit  upon  the  lower 
panels  of  the  screen  a  complete  series  of  saints'  figures  in  colour. 
These  figures,  which  constitute  the  great  glory  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  screens,  seem  to  have  been  represented  on  several 
screens  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  only  traces  are  left.  Guilden 
Morden  possesses  one  or  two  panels,  which  have  however  been 
repainted :  and  two  panels  from  the  old  Fulbourne  screen  are 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  representing  Our  Lord  and 
St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

Of  chantry  chapels  enclosed  by  screens  in  the  manner  above 
described  we  may  instance  Foxton,  Bottisham,  and  Willingham 
as  notable  among  surviving  examples  retaining  their  screen- 
work. 

The  church  at  Foxton  has  a  chantry  of  ample  dimensions 
(now  used  as  a  vestry)  formed  at  the  eastward  extremity  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  enclosed  by  Early  Perpendicular  screenwork  of 
simple  traceried  lights,  the  woodwork  bearing  traces  of  colour. 
At  Bottisham  the  chantry  screens,  which  are  of  beautiful  late 
fourteenth  century  character,  exist,  though  in  a  mutilated  form, 
in  both  aisles.  Originally  they  would  have  enclosed  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  aisles,  but  are  now  set  back  further, 
by  the  shortening  of  their  returns.  The  interesting  church  of 
Willingham  perhaps  provides  the  most  complete  series  of  par- 
close  or  chantry  screens  in  the  county.  On  the  north  side  is 
one  of  special  ecclesiological  importance,  since  it  is  of  exceedingly 
early  date,  and  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  equally 
noteworthy  as  the  design  is  graceful  and  the  mouldings  most 
delicately  executed.  This  screenwork  encloses  the  "Ely"  chapel. 
A  date  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1320  may  be  assigned  for  its 
execution.  It  retains  traces  of  colour,  ^nd  a  curious  "  diaper  " 
pattern  which  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  the  later 
section  of  this  paper  dealing  with  the  screens  of  Cambridgeshire 
individually. 

The  south  or  "  Brune  "  chantry  of  Willingham  church  has 
a  very  perfect  series  of  parcloses  of  Perpendicular  type — early 
fifteenth  century,  containing  some  remarkable  features. 
Although  nothing  of  the  kind  now  remains  in  Cambridgeshire 
it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  side  screens  supported 
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gallcricH  for  access  to  the  loft  which  was  over  the  principal 
screen,  such  as  we  see  standing  at  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  in 
very  perfect  form. 

Practically  every  church  in  England  at  one  time  possessed 
a  loft  over  the  chancel  screen.  This  feature  was  introduced 
into  our  parish  churches  in  tlie  fourteenth  century  being  at 
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Fig.  2.    Gamlingay.    Traceried  panels  of  Loft— now  at  the  west  end  of  church. 

first  an  adaptation  of  the  Jube  or  pulpitum  of  the  larger 
churches,  but  being  closely  connected  with  the  Great  Rood, 
which  tradition  placed  upon  a  beam  over  the  entry  to  the 
chancel,  it  was  known  as  the  roodloft,  and  in  the  earlier 
examples  appears  frequently  if  not  universally  to  have  held  an 
altar  to  the  Holy  Rood.  Other  uses  it  had  as  well ;  but  towards 
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the  fifteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  changed  its  character, 
becoming  used  more  and  more  as  a  musician's  gallery,  until  at 
last  this  appears  to  have  been  its  principal  *  raison  d'etre.' 

Roodlofts  were  erected  in  large  numbers  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth, 
century,  and  the  late  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  increased  use  of 
polyphonic  music  for  church  services  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  Old  parochial  accounts  yield  abundant  references 
to  the  organs  which  were  in  the  Roodloft,  and  which  were  often 
placed  over  the  choir  door  in  the  position  assigned  in  the  earlier 
lofts  to  the  Rood  altar. 

A  fair  number  of  Roodlofts  remain  in  Great  Britain,  and 
most  of  these  exhibit  gallery  fronts  of  great  richness,  often 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  figure  paintings  or  statuary. 
Others  had  a  plainer  treatment  of  traceried  panelling.  There 
remain  in  Cambridgeshire  no  instances  of  ancient  lofts  pre- 
served in  their  position  over  the  screens,  but  at  Gamlingay, 
above  the  screen  in  the  tower  arch  at  the  west  end,  is  a  section 
of  ornamental  panelling  believed  by  the  writer  to  have  been 
brought  from  such  a  position.  It  is  of  light  Perpendicular 
panelling  (fig.  2),  pierced,  and  traceried,  but  without  any 
indication  of  colour  or  sculptured  enrichments.  In  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  of  Archaeology  in  Cambridge  is  preserved 
a  canopy-head  which  it  is  believed  formerly  belonged  to  the 
gallery-front  of  a  screen.  This  was  taken  either  from  Madingley 
church  or  from  an  old  church  long  ago  destroyed  at  Histon, 
and  was  preserved  for  many  years  at  Madingley  Court.  It 
is  of  excellent  design.  A  slight  sketch  is  given  of  this 
interesting  fragment  which  indicates  that  the  loft  from  which 
it  was  taken  would  have  possessed  the  true  character  of  an 
Iconostasis  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  other  existing 
examples,  it  was  one  of  a  series  (fig.  3). 

There  is  a  striking  difference  of  design  noticeable  between 
screens  of  the  earlier  and  those  of  the  later  period.  In  the 
earlier  the  tracery  forms  are  usually  simpler,  and  although  the 
arcaded  form  is  often  observable  in  the  heads  of  the  lights, 
these  are  usually  found  to  be  set  within  a  rectangular  framework 
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of"  moulded  npi  iglits  find  horizontal  li(3a(l  beam.  The  loft  UKually 
projected  ovei-  this  to  the  westward,  and  was  ceiled  beneath 
with  a  rising  soflit  of  panelling,  at  times  flat,  but  often  coved 
or  hollowed,  and  diversified  with  ribs  and  bosses. 


Fig.  3. 

In  later  times  beautiful  modifications  of  this  type  were 
invented,  and  we  see  such  examples  as  is  afforded  by  the  screen 
at  Balsham  where  the  loft  is  carried  over  the  east  side  as  well  as 
the  west  of  the  screen,  and  the  western  coving  is  groined  and 
broken  into  ribbed  vaulting  in  its  lower  part  with  magnificent 
effect.     (PI.  XIX.,  XX.)     This  fine  screen  dates  from  the 
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Over.    East  side  of  rood  screen  shewing  the  vaulting. 
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beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  note  since  there  remain  unfortunately 
but  few  examples  of  perfect  vaulting  or  coving  to  the  heads  of 
screens  in  Cambridgeshire.  Most  of  them  have  suffered  grievous 
loss  in  the  removal  of  almost  every  feature  of  interest  or  beauty 
over  the  head-rail  and  but  few  retain  even  their  cornice  enrich- 
ments. 

At  Over  (PI.  XX.)  may  be  seen  the  original  vaulting  of  the 
screen  on  its  east  face,  but  on  the  west  it  has  been  removed. 
There  is  probably  no  other  ancient  example  now  standing  in 
the  county  which  exhibits  the  perfect  form  of  the  vaulting  as 
we  see  it  at  Balsham. 

In  a  succeeding  paper  it  is  hoped  that  a  detailed  description 
of  screenwork  in  Cambridgeshire  may  be  attempted,  together 
with  a  full  list  of  screens,  or  parts  of  screens  now  remaining, 
together  with  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  their  design,  and 
other  matters  touched  upon  by  the  writer  in  his  lecture  recently 
delivered  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  which,  for 
the  better  division  of  the  subject,  are  relegated  to  the  supple- 
mentary article. 
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Monday,  18  May,  1908. 
R.  Bowes,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker,  M.A.,  read  the  following 
paper  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Eeport  on  the  Excavations  at  Barton. 

Black  Ash  Ditch. 

The  Barton  earthwork  forced  itself  upon  my  attention  the 
first  time  I  cycled  past  it  on  my  way  to  Comberton,  the  parish 
of  which  I  have  the  charge.  Riding  by  the  spot  at  least  six 
times  each  week  during  the  past  two  years  the  possibilities  of 
the  site  made  more  and  more  impression  upon  my  mind,  and 
as  one  can  never  see  such  a  spot  without  longing  to  put  spade 
to  it,  I  determined,  that,  owner  and  tenant  being  propitious,  I 
would  one  day  see  what  was  the  origin  of  so  tempting  a  morsel 
from  the  antiquary's  point  of  view. 

Last  November  on  the  representation  of  the  subject  by 
Professor  Hughes  and  myself,  the  Council  of  our  Society  made 
a  grant,  in  order  that  the  ground  might  be  thoroughly 
explored. 

I  must  express  my  very  sincere  thanks  to  the  Council  for 
thus  providing  me  with  a  piece  of  work,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
winter's  rain  and  cold,  was  very  delightful.  Let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  Professor  Hughes  for,  what  so  many 
of  us  have  experienced  at  his  hands,  much  kindly  help  and 
sympathy,  as  well  as  useful  criticism,  and  also  add  my  acknow- 
ledgements to  Mr  Geoffrey  Keynes,  of  Pembroke  College,  for 
his  indefatigable  and  cheery  assistance. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  University  which 
owns  the  land,  and  to  the  tenant,  Mr  R.  Warwick,  for  giving 
us  permission  to  excavate. 

These  earthworks  are  situated  in  a  grass  field  3J  miles 
from  Great  St  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  and  can  be  reached 
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as  follows  : — go  along  the  Barton  and  Wimpole  road  to  the 
third  mile  stone  from  Cambridge ;  take  the  first  turning  to  the 
right,  and  the  field  is  the  second  one  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road. 

The  earthworks  comprise  two  oblong  areas,  enclosed  by 
moats. 

The  larger  one  measures  : — 

Outside  Inside 

Northern  side  A— B  160  ft.  E—F  110  ft. 

Southern    „  C—D  180  ft.  G—H  140  ft. 

Eastern      „  A— C  200  ft.  E—G  150  ft. 

Western     „  B—D  180  ft.  F—H  130  ft. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  30  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  6  ins.  deep, 
that  is,  to  the  original  bottom.  Much  silting  has  occurred,  so 
that  in  places,  especially  on  the  east  side,  the  moat  is  but  2  ft. 
deep. 

The  smaller  area  K.I.L.M.  is  fairly  rectangular,  and  mea- 
sures 60  ft.  by  80  ft.  Its  moat  is  20  ft.  wide,  and  was  originally 
5  ft.  deep,  though  now  only  2  or  3  ft. 

We  may  practically  discard  the  smaller  moat  from  our 
calculations.  The  long  trench,  marked  on  Fig.  1,  though  dug 
only  4  ft.  deep  reached  solid  gault  at  3  ft.  and  disclosed  but 
few  fragments  of  late  mediaeval  pottery.  Nothing  whatever 
had  been  turned  out  by  the  moles  whose  heaps  covered  the 
whole  space. 

Of  the  two  trenches  at  the  W.  corner  of  the  larger  moat 
the  longer  one  only  gave  evidence  of  mediaeval  date  in  the 
shape  of  sherds,  the  shorter  one  was  dug  in  absolutely  undis- 
turbed ground. 

Made  earth       9  inches. 

Coarse  gravel    2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  ins. 

Gault. 

All  that  follows  refers  to  the  larger  area. 

The  whole  field  slopes  gradually  from  N.  to  S.  and  water 
easily  flows  away  to  the  S.  towards  the  Bourne  Brook ;  all  the 
village  drains  and  ditches  carry  water  in  that  direction. 

We  were  much  troubled  by  water  rising  in  the  trenches  as 
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Fig.  1. 

The  land  must  have  been  drier  in  the  days  when  this  site 
was  first  occupied,  or  fires  could  not  have  been  lighted,  as  they 
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were,  5  or  6  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground. 

At  the  N.  corner  of  this  area  is  a  mound  raised  about  4  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  enclosure,  extending  and 
sloping  some  50  ft.  towards  the  S.  and  E. 

The  entrance  over  the  moat  seemed  to  be  at  the  E.  corner 
between  A.  and  E.  When  the  trench  was  dug  here,  the 
ground  was  found  to  have  been  disturbed,  presumably  for 
putting  in  two  bush  drains  through  which  we  cut. 

The  earthworks  which  appeared  above  ground  were  of 
mediaeval  date,  made  most  probably  about  800 — 1000  A.D. 
The  fragments  of  pottery,  w^hich  were  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  four  sections  across  the  moat,  as  well  as  the  position  of  a 
Norman  spur,  sufficiently  prove  this. 

The  removal  of  all  stones  from  the  site  of  the  earlier  build- 
ing, as  is  so  often  the  case  in  East  Anglia  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  building  stone,  makes  this  clear. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Saxon  or  Norman  house,  of 
which  this  moat  was  the  defence,  stood  on  this  larger  area — 
one  may  say  on  the  mound — and  that  this  was  pulled  down, 
and  rebuilt  where  the  present  Manor  House  (now  called  Uni- 
versity Farm)  stands,  the  material  of  the  old  house  being  used 
in  constructing  the  new  one.  The  earliest  document  in  the 
possession  of  the  University,  preserved  in  the  Registrary's 
Office,  relating  to  this  house  is  dated  1595.  It,  and  the  docu- 
ments succeeding  it  in  point  of  date,  seem  to  show  that  the 
Martins,  the  family  then  owning  it,  had  been  dwelling  there 
some  time.  The  Farm  has  been  University  property  since  it 
was  purchased  from  the  Martin  family,  for  about  £1500,  in 
1681. 

The  first  trench  dug  was  across  the  moat  at  P.O.  on  plan, 
and  then  the  one  marked  Q.O.  This  was  to  throw  possible 
light  upon  the  age  of  the  moat  and  the  cause  of  the  mound — 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  at  0.  It  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
moat  was  of  early  mediaeval  age  and  that  the  mound  was  of 
about  the  same  date.   The  broken  pottery  was  evidence  of  this. 

At  the  junction  of  these  trenches,  O,  4  feet  down — that  is 
at  about  the  original  level  of  the  ground — there  was  a  layer  of 
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burnt  cai-tli,  2  or  3  inches  in  depth,  spreading  over  a  space  of 
about  2  square  yards.  It  contained  only  a  very  few  fragments 
of  early  mediaeval  vessels. 

From  O,  the  trench  was  continued  at  a  depth,  as  before,  of 
4  ft.  up  to  the  trench  marked  RS. 

Here  was  touched  the  deposit  which  was  henceforward 
called  the  "  Black  Ash  Ditch  "  from  the  substance  which  chiefly 
filled  the  trench. 

A  large  hole  was  dug  in  this  black  ash,  and  finding  it  full 
of  bones,  burnt  and  otherwise,  and  fragmentary  pottery,  it  was 
determined  to  work  this  out.  Water  flowed  in  so  fast  from 
the  eastward,  that  trench  R.S.  was  dug  to  convey  it  away,  and 
the  long  trench  down  the  centre  of  the  outer  moat  from  the 
trench  O.Q.  was  also  made  to  facilitate  this  object. 

After  this,  work  was  continued  steadily  eastward,  following 
the  line  of  what  soon  showed  itself  plainly  to  be  a  ditch, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  gravel  and  gault,  12  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft. 
deep  in  the  lowest  places,  but  with  an  average  depth  of  about 
4  ft.  It  extended  110  ft.  as  shown  on  Plan,  thinning  out  to  a 
few  inches  in  depth  at  each  end,  and  stopping  just  short  of  the 
outer  moat,  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 

The  enlarged  sections  on  Fig.  2  indicate  the  kinds  of  soil 
passed  through  in  every  trench  excavated. 

The  "  Black  Ash  "  layer  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  burnt 
straw,  seeds — mostly  barley — bones,  pottery,  nails  and  other 
iron  or  bronze  articles,  eggshells,  fish,  oyster,  mussel  and  cockle 
shells,  hazel  nuts,  and  quantities  of  burnt  twigs  and  small 
branches  of  wood. 

The  material  filling  the  trench  was  perfectly  black,  some- 
time a  fine  powder,  mostly  a  slippery  paste,  except  in  two 
places  (as  shown  on  Fig.  2),  where  there  was  a  patch  of  perfectly 
white  ash.  In  one  case  this  was  8  ft.  in  length  and  1  foot  in 
depth,  in  the  other  about  the  same  length  but  only  6  ins.  deep, 
in  both  cases  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  ditch.  What 
caused  this  difference  in  colour  I  cannot  say.  The  white  ash 
contained  seeds  and  bits  of  straw,  just  as  the  Black  Ash  did 
and  in  places  formed  a  kind  of  pumice  stone  with  the  seeds 
and  straw  in  it. 
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burnt  (^ai  th,  2  or  3  inches  in  depth,  spreading  over  a  space  of 
about  2  square  yards.  It  contained  only  a  very  few  fragments 
of  early  mediaeval  vessels. 

From  0,  the  trench  was  continued  at  a  depth,  as  before,  of 
4  ft.  up  to  the  trench  marked  R.S. 

Here  was  touched  the  deposit  which  was  henceforward 
called  the  "  Black  Ash  Ditch  "  from  the  substance  which  chiefly 
filled  the  trench. 

A  large  hole  was  dug  in  this  black  ash,  and  finding  it  full 
of  bones,  burnt  and  otherwise,  and  fragmentary  pottery,  it  was 
determined  to  work  this  out.  Water  flowed  in  so  fast  from 
the  eastward,  that  trench  R.S.  was  dug  to  convey  it  away,  and 
the  long  trench  down  the  centre  of  the  outer  moat  from  the 
trench  O.Q.  was  also  made  to  facilitate  this  object. 

After  this,  work  was  continued  steadily  eastward,  following 
the  line  of  what  soon  showed  itself  plainly  to  be  a  ditch, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  gravel  and  gault,  12  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft. 
deep  in  the  lowest  places,  but  with  an  average  depth  of  about 
4  ft.  It  extended  110  ft.  as  shown  on  Plan,  thinning  out  to  a 
few  inches  in  depth  at  each  end,  and  stopping  just  short  of  the 
outer  moat,  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 

The  enlarged  sections  on  Fig.  2  indicate  the  kinds  of  soil 
passed  through  in  every  trench  excavated. 

The  "  Black  Ash  "  layer  w^as  composed  of  a  mixture  of  burnt 
straw,  seeds — mostly  barley — bones,  pottery,  nails  and  other 
iron  or  bronze  articles,  eggshells,  fish,  oyster,  mussel  and  cockle 
shells,  hazel  nuts,  and  quantities  of  burnt  twigs  and  small 
branches  of  wood. 

The  material  filling  the  trench  was  perfectly  black,  some- 
time a  fine  powder,  mostly  a  slippery  paste,  except  in  two 
places  (as  shown  on  Fig.  2),  where  there  was  a  patch  of  perfectly 
white  ash.  In  one  case  this  was  8  ft.  in  length  and  1  foot  in 
depth,  in  the  other  about  the  same  length  but  only  6  ins.  deep, 
in  both  cases  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  ditch.  What 
caused  this  difference  in  colour  I  cannot  say.  The  white  ash 
contained  seeds  and  bits  of  straw,  just  as  the  Black  Ash  did 
and  in  places  formed  a  kind  of  pumice  stone  with  the  seeds 
and  straw  in  it. 
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objects  found  in  this  Black  Ditch,  and  to  discuss  their  relative 
position  afterwards. 
Animals,  bones  of. 

Horse 

Ox 

Sheep,  horned  (Ovis  aries) 

Lamb 

Pig 

Sucking  pig 

Dog  (skull  and  other  bones),  a  kind  of  terrier 
Cat. 

Birds. 
Swan 

Crane  (skull) 
Goose  (skull) 
Pheasant 

21—2 
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Fowl — mostly  cock  birds  by  the  number  of  spurs  found 
Lark 

Eggshells — in  great  quantities. 
Fish. 

Cod  (the  lower  jaw,  and  spine  on  backbone,  the  8rd 

from  the  head) 
Perch  (scales  and  fins). 

Many  fish  bones  and  vertebrae  were  discovered,  but  not  in 
condition  for  identification. 


Barley  {Hordeum  distichon),  the  two-rowed  form 
Wheat 
'  Vetch  (in  pod) 
Bean  (Faba  vulgaris) 
Cherry  (cultivated) 
Plum 

Hemlock  \ 

^^1^  These  are  always  found  in  Roman 

^    .     ,  }  deposits  and  appear  to  have  been  used 

Coriander  ^      , .       ^  ^  ^ 

„  ,  as  condiments. 
Belladonna 

Opium  Poppy  / 

Dock 

Buttercup. 

Woods. 
Alder 
Willow 
Hazel. 

Shells. 

Oyster,  quantities  from  1  foot  above  Black  Ash  to 
bottom  of  ditch ;  most  plentiful  at  the  upper  half  of, 
and  just  above,  the  Black  Ash 

Mussel  {Mytilus  edulis),  R.  and  L.  valves,  in  great  num- 
bers, the  largest  one  containing  pearls 

Periwinkle  (Littorina  litorea),  one  broken  specimen. 

Cockle  {Cardium  edule),  R.  and  L.  valves 
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Carved  hollow  bones  and  bone  pin,  (late  Celtic  or  Roman),  and  bone  scoop. 
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Tellina  (Balthica  ?) 
Snail  (Helix  aspersa), 
„    (Helix  memoralis). 

Wood,  Bone  and  Metal  Work. 

These  are  mentioned  according  to  their  probable  date,  that 
is  according  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  found,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  and  presumably  the  earliest. 

Late  Celtic  or  Roman  (PI.  XXI.). 

Bone  pin  If  ins.  exactly,  in  length.  The  head  is  formed 
by  a  figure  of  a  bird,  the  body  curved  so  that  the 
head  and  tail  almost  meet.  It  is  ornamented  with 
the  Celtic  ring  and  dot  pattern. 

Two  pieces  of  hollow  bone,  beautifully  carved.  One  2|ins. 
long,  which  had  been  burnt,  adorned  by  a  spiral  device  contain- 
ing the  Celtic  ring  and  dot  pattern.  This  had  holes  through  it 
at  both  ends  but  not  in  the  same  plane.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  Saxon  knife  handle,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me,  for 
neither  of  these  carved  bones  has  the  bulging  end  which 
invariably  I  believe — certainly  in  all  cases  I  have  seen — forms 
part  of  an  early  mediaeval  knife  handle. 

The  other  3  ins.  long,  unburnt,  has  the  same  ring  and  dot 
pattern,  divided  into  bands  with  a  criss-cross  device.  This  has 
a  groove  cut  near  one  end,  presumably  that  a  cord  might  be 
fastened  round  it,  and  so  be  suspended  from  the  user's  belt. 

Mr  Reginald  Smith,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  these  objects  were  submitted, 
points  out  the  close  resemblance  between  these  two  carved  pieces  of  bone, 
and  similar  things  described  in  Roach  Smith's  Illustrations  of  Roman 
London,  pi.  xxxvii.,  and  in  Bathurst's  Antiquities  at  Lydney  Park,  pi.  x., 
figs.  4 — 6,  and  unhesitatingly  says  they  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  were 
knife  handles.    The  bone  pin  he  assigns  to  the  Roman  period. 

A  Scoop,  If  ins.  long,  cut  out  of  a  small  bone  of  a  bird. 
This  is  also  burnt,  and  was  so  fragile  that  in  cleaning  the  dirt 
from  it  with  a  brush  it  broke  in  several  places. 

(Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to 
possible  excavators : 

On  finding  any  article  of  bone  or  ivory,  or  even  metal,  put 
it  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  just  as  it  is,  until  it  has  dried  naturally. 
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Any  attempt  <at  cleaning  until  then,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
involves  a  breakage.  Resist  the  temptation  to  gloat  over  your 
treasure  until  it  is  safe  to  do  so.) 

Horse  shoes  (PI.  XXII.).  One  perfect  one — which  Professor 
Hughes  pronounced  to  be  the  most  Roman  looking  one  he  had 
seen  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  I  agree  with  him — and  several 
portions  of  shoes. 

Two  knives  (PI.  XXII.),  which  I  confidently  assign  to  Roman 
times. 

A  Roman  key,  iron  (PI.  XXIII.). 

A  Roman  stylus,  iron  (PI.  XXIII.). 

A  bronze  harness  buckle,  late  Celtic  (PI.  XXIII.). 

A  scabbard  point,  iron  and  bronze. 

Pieces  of  iron,  some  pointed — from  4  to  7  ins.  in  length 
and  covered  mostly  with  the  remains  of  wood. 

One  piece  7  ins.  long  is  2  to  3  ins.  wide,  also  covered  with  wood. 
Eight  fragments  of  millstones  of  Niedermendig  lava. 
Seven  pieces  of  Roman  tiles. 
One  pavement  tessera  of  Roman  tile. 

Twelve  hones,  or  fragments  of  hones  (the  four  best  are  figured, 
Pi.  XXIV.).  Some  had  grooves  rubbed  longitudinally  into  them, 
having  been  used  to  sharpen  pointed  instruments,  some  plainly 
used  for  putting  an  edge  on  flat  blades,  such  as  knives.  The 
stone  used  in  making  them  is  a  micaceous  or  quartzitic  schist ; 
one  or  two  specimens  are  of  rather  fine  grain. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cutting  tools  it  is  interesting  to 
mention  that  I  found  chips  of  wood,  cut  with  a  knife,  in  the 
same  layer  of  Black  Ash  in  which  the  two  knives,  given  in  the 
list  above,  were  discovered. 

All  these  things  mentioned  hitherto  were  found  in  the  Black 
Ash,  what  follow  were  found  above  the  Black  Ash. 

Saxon  buckle^  bronze  (PI.  XXIII.). 

Two  arrow  heads,  iron. 

Part  of  a  broad  knife  blade. 

Many  other  pieces  of  iron  articles. 

Norman  spur,  18  ins.  from  surface  (PI.  XXIII.). 

(I  have  not  mentioned  every  piece  of  metal  found — only 
those  whose  use  could  at  once  be  determined.) 
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Pot  from  hearth,  9  inches  across  rim,  7  inches  high,  with  ordinary  type  Roman 

pot  for  comparison. 
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1.  Bronze  buckle,  late  Celtic.    2.  Eoman  stylus,  iron.    3.  Eoman  key,  iron. 
4.  Bronze  buckle,  Saxon.    5.  Norman  spur. 
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Hones     Scale  §  actual  «ize. 
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Bronze  and  iron  nails. 
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Modern — within  1  ft.  from  surface. 
Part  of  bullock  shoe. 
Base  of  patten. 

Wedges  of  iron,  like  scythe  wedges. 

Knife  with  wooden  sides  to  handle. 

Knife  with  curved  handle,  iron. 

Part  of  bit,  and  many  other  fragments. 

Nails,  17  in  number,  of  which  seven  are  illustrated,  one 
bronze — others  of  iron  like  it  (PI.  XXV.). 

These  were  distributed  through  the  ash  and  soil  above  it, 
the  bronze  one  (at  the  top  left-hand  corner  in  the  illustration), 
and  those  most  like  it,  in  the  ash. 

Now  comes  a  piece  of  evidence  which  helps  to  fix  an 
approximate  date  for  the  moat. 

Just  below  the  level  of  the  Norman  spur — in  fact  the  spur 
was  lying  just  upon  it — was  found  what  we  promptly  called  the 
Pebble  Way.  It  was  a  footpath  about  5  ft.  wide,  running  at 
an  average  depth  of  1  ft.  9  ins.  below  the  grass  (PI.  XXVIII). 

The  line  of  this  was  across  the  moat  from  Q  to  R  and  con- 
tinued to  the  spot  marked  "Pond"  of  mediaeval  date.  The 
stones  forming  this  path  had  clearly  been  picked  out  from  the 
Boulder  Clay  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  proportion  of  such 
stones  to  ordinary  flints  was  60 — 70  per  cent.,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  ground  similar  sized  flints  from  the  gravel  were 
75  per  cent,  of  the  stones. 

This  Pebble  Way  was  made  after  the  Saxon  buckle  was 
dropped,  but  hefor^e  the  Norman  spur  was  left  there,  and  from 
its  being  cut  through  by  the  moat,  it  must  have  been  earlier 
than  the  moat.  That  is  why  I  assign  the  construction  of  the 
moat  to  about  800  to  1000  a.d. 

This  footpath  clearly  led  to  the  "  Pond."  The  contents  of 
the  "Pond"  show  that  it  must  have  been  used,  if  not  made,  in 
mediaeval  times  (see  Plan). 

The  seeds  found  in  it  as  well  as  the  pottery  show  it  to  have 
been  of  later  date  than  the  Black  Ash  Ditch. 

Mr  Clement  Beid,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  help 
in  identifying  the  seeds  and  twigs,  says  of  the  samples  of  earth 
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sent  him  from  this  spot:  "Tlic  'Pond'  yields  'Barley,'  a  doubt- 
ful vetch,  and  two  weeds  of  cidtivation :  Ghenopodium — the 
goosefoot  or  pig  weed.    Polygonum  aviculare — the  knot-grass." 

The  goosefoot  {Glienopodium  olidum)  within  the  last  fifty 
years  was  cultivated  in  the  herb  gardens  of  Surrey,  and  annually 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
while  another  kind,  the  "  Good  King  Henry "  (Ghenopodium 
bonus -henricus)  was  of  old  times  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  was  so  very  generally  in  the  cottage  plots  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  until  about  forty  years  ago.  It  may  be  cultivated 
still. 

The  knot-grass  (Polygonum  aviculare).  This  is  the  "hinder- 
ing knot-grass  "  of  Shakespeare.  "  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf ; 
you  niinimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made "  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  Sc.  ii.  329). 

A  decoction  from  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  children,  as  well  as  of  young  domestic  animals. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  allude  to  this  supposed  property : 
"  'Twere  worse  than  knot-grass ;  he  would  never  grow  after  it." 

Yet  it  has  always  been  well  known  to  those  who  tend  sheep, 
as  being  not  only  nutritious  to  those  animals,  but  much  relished 
by  them. 

Milton  in  Gomus,  makes  a  shepherd-spirit  say : 

"This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass,  dew-besprent,  " 

The  pottery  found  on  this  spot  is  late  in  type — most  of  it  of 
very  ordinary  kind,  but  one  specimen  is  unusual.  It  has  been 
carefully  mounted  by  Mr  S.  Cowles,  of  the  Archaeological 
Museum,  who  has  also  put  together  most  satisfactorily  several 
other  pots.  It  resembles,  more  than  anything,  a  large  modern 
wash-hand  basin.    Its  diameter  is  19  ins. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Black  Ash 
Ditch  and  its  contents. 
Burnt  straw  and  barley. 

At  intervals  along  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Black  Ash,  with  a  thickness  of  a  foot  and  more,  was  what 
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appeared  to  be  a  layer  of  burnt  straw  ;  in  it,  and  above  it,  the 
barley  seeds  and  ears  were  most  plentiful  (see  Fig.  2).  This 
puzzled  me  considerably  until  I  remembered  reading  of  what 
had  been  found  at  Glastonbury. 

Mr  Clement  Keid,  to  whom  I  sent  large  samples  of  this 
straw  ash,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  Black  Ash,  without 
mentioning  my  surmise  as  to  Glastonbury,  writes  as  follows : 

"  By  far  the  most  abundant  seed  is  barley,  which  seems  to  occur  in  the 
same  curious  way  as  at  Glastonbury  (1st  cent.  B.C.  to  1st  cent,  a.d.)  and 
at  Old  Kilpatrick  (Celtic  ?).  The  barley  seems  to  have  been  stored  as 
broken  ears  with  the  awns  broken  off,  and  I  think  that  in  each  case  it  was 
more  probably  used  for  malting  than  for  bread. 

Unfortunately  I  can  only  find  a  few  specimens  of  grain  attached  to  the 
ear.  But  these  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  some  of  the  barley  was  a  two- 
rowed  form  (Hordeum  distichon)  corresponding  with  one  of  the  two  Celtic 
barleys  found  at  the  two  localities  just  mentioned.  The  ear  is  somewhat 
irregular,  with  several  terminal  barren  or  partly  filled  spikelets. 

I  cannot  make  out  the  relation  of  the  straw  to  the  barley.  At  other 
localities  the  mode  of  occurrence  suggests  that  the  grain  was  piled  on  a 
bed  of  straw,  possibly  to  germinate  for  malting ;  but  this  is  a  point  that 
can  only  be  settled  by  examination  in  the  field." 

In  my  search  I  found  many  portions  of  ears  of  barley,  but 
on  attempting  to  brush,  very  gently,  the  ash  from  the  ear,  the 
husk  came  off  and  fell  into  fragments. 

I  then  let  a  quantity  of  the  material,  in  which  this  straw 
and  grain  occurred,  weather  naturally,  the  action  of  sun,  rain 
and  wind  separated  the  bits  of  ears  in  a  perfect  manner. 

The  last  point,  the  relation  of  the  straw  to  the  barley,  I 
have  made  clear  already ;  it  was  quite  easily  seen  when  in  situ 
before  being  dug  out. 

I  think  the  evidence  of  the  grain  and  straw,  the  Celtic  pin, 
and  carved  bones  with  the  Celtic  bronze  harness  buckle,  and 
perhaps  the  bronze  nail  (I  have  not  seen  a  Roman  bronze  nail 
like  it),  are  sufficient  warrant  for  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
the  ditch  was  made  in  late  Celtic  times,  i.e.  by  the  end  of  the 
first  century  A.D. 

Two  other  bits  of  evidence  of  early  habitation  may  confirm 
this. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  Black  Ash  I  picked  out  a  piece  of 
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charred  wood,  shaped  like  a  Diabolo  reel,  that  probably  once 
formed  part  of  some  spinning  implement.  At  one  end  is  a 
groove  through  the  wood  which  seems  to  have  received  a  pin 
fastening  it  to  another  part  of  the  instrument.  Similar  articles 
of  turned  wood  were  found  at  the  Glastonbury  lake  dwellings. 

On  looking  closely  at  this  groove,  one  can  see  how  it  was  made. 

The  tool  used  was  not  one  that  turned  round  and  round  in 
the  same  direction,  like  the  modern  gimlet,  but  was  turned  half 
right,  and  then  half  left.  The  markings  of  such  action  are  quite 
plain. 

The  implement  was  old  enough  when  burnt  to  have  become 
worm-eaten — the  worm  holes  are  there.  This  was  found  close 
to  the  pot  on  the  fire  which  will  shortly  be  described. 

Next,  at  or  close  to,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  were  several 
lumps  of  daub,  with  twig  and  grass  markings  quite  clear  upon 
them. 

These  were,  without  doubt,  parts  of  a  wattle  and  daub  hut. 

Caesar  and  other  writers  of  his  age  mention  such  being  used 
by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  (Caesar,  B.  0.  v.  12). 

Judging  from  what  one  noticed  during  the  five  months'  dig- 
ging, this  ditch  seemed  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  shelter  trench  in 
which  wattle  and  daub  huts  were  erected,  instead  of  in  separate 
pits.  Several  charred  points  of  stakes  were  found  sticking  into 
the  gault  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Most  of  them  fell  to 
pieces  on  being  lifted.  Two,  however,  bore  removal,  and  are 
now  in  the  Archaeological  Museum. 

Outside  what  one  took  to  be  the  sites  of  huts  were  the  fire- 
places, for  burnt  stones  in  positions  which  looked  as  if  they  had 
formed  hearths,  turned  up  in  fair  quantities ;  associated  with 
these  were  animal  and  bird  bones — many  of  them  burnt,  some 
in  their  ordinary  state — remains  of  fish,  mussel  and  cockle 
shells,  eggshells,  hazel  nuts,  beans  and  a  number  of  bones  cut 
and  gnawed.    This  all  pointed  to  dwelling  places  being  near. 

The  cut  and  gnawed  bones  are  interesting.  The  bones  were 
cut  with  a  knife — there  are  no  marks  of  a  saw — two  rib  bones 
in  particular  emphasise  that  point;  they  had  been  cut  across 
with  a  knife,  back  and  front,  and  then  snapped  in  two  (Plates 
XXVI.,  XXVII.) 
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Bones  cut  with  knives. 
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Plate  XXVIII,  p.  309 
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This  all  reminds  us  of  what  Posidonius  (Athenaeus,  iv.  36, 
cf.  Diodorus  Siculus,  v.  28  and  Strabo,  iv.  4)  relates  of  his 
travels  in  Gaul.  He  tells  us  how  when  the  Gauls  welcomed 
him  in  their  wattle  and  daub  huts,  his  hosts,  seated  on  straw 
round  low  tables,  took  their  meat  in  their  fingers  and  tore  it 
like  lions,  or  chopped  it  in  pieces  with  their  pocket  knives,  and 
washed  it  down  with  draughts  of  beer  from  earthenware  or 
silver  beakers. 

These  things  together  with  the  distinctive  articles  of  Roman 
date  point  to  the  occupation  of  this  trench  by  Celts  and  Romans; 
by  the  former,  possibly,  during  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  almost 
certainly — I  am  inclined  to  say  quite  certainly — by  both  during 
the  first  century  A.D. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  bearing  on  the 
early  date  to  which  the  occupation  of  this  ditch  should  be 
assigned. 

The  bones  of  fowls  that  were  found  were  certainly  mostly 
those  of  cocks,  from  the  many  spurs  still  existing.  These  spurs 
may  suggest,  to  those  who  remember  that  the  Britons  thought 
it  impious  to  eat  poultry,  that  the  amusement  or  pastime,  for 
which,  as  Caesar  says  (B.  G.  v.  12),  the  birds  were  reared,  was 
cock-fighting. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  fact  of  my  discovery  of  a  cooking 
pot  on  a  fire  just  as  it  was  left  by  the  last  user,  some  1800  years 
ago,  as  I  believe,  for  round  this  controversy  will  turn. 

Plate  XXVIII.  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
relative  position  of  many  of  the  articles  mentioned  already.  I 
say  relative  because,  though  the  horizon  of  each  thing  here 
shown  is  correct,  three  of  them  did  not  occur  in  that  particular 
section  of  the  trench.  The  two  carved  pieces  of  bone  were 
found  a  few  yards  to  the  eastward,  over  a  similar  hearth,  but 
with  no  cooking  pot  in  position.  The  scabbard  point  was  also 
to  the  eastward,  some  8  yards  away. 

The  pot  itself,  with  the  stones  and  embers  on  which  it  rested 
and  a  piece  of  the  burnt  gault  beneath,  I  have  placed,  exactly 
as  it  was  found,  on  a  tray  in  the  Cambridge  Archaeological 
Museum. 

This  hearth  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  trench.  The 
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stones  were  in  a  rough  circle,  placed  there  to  admit  draught, 
just  as  a  navvy  now  uses  a  few  bricks  when  cooking  or  warming 
a  meal  in  the  open  air.  On  the  stones  were  the  charred  remains 
of  the  wood  which  had  been  used  for  boiling  the  pot. 

On  the  wood  stood  the  pot,  and  in  it  were  some  bones. 

The  small  hone  (PI.  XXIV.)  was  in  the  position  indicated. 

Now  of  what  date  is  this  pot  ? 

If  the  upper  half  alone  of  it  had  been  found,  it  would  have 
been  assigned  unhesitatingly  to  the  Roman  age  in  Britain,  but 
because  of  the  shape  of  the  base,  I  am  told  it  must  be  mediaeval. 
The  word  mediaeval  is  a  very  loose  expression.  Before  applying 
it  people  ought  to  be  compelled  to  define  its  meaning. 

Most  antiquaries  will  agree  that  it  may  refer  to  anything 
from  the  year  700  to  1500  A.D.  In  this  instance  one  gathers 
early  mediaeval  is  meant.  I  wish  to  put  two  questions,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  if  they  can  be  answered  definitely  and 
satisfactorily. 

(1)  Has  an  early  mediaeval  cooking  pot  ever  been  dis- 
covered on  its  hearth  as  left  by  the  early  mediaeval  man,  and  if 
so,  what  was  its  shape  ? 

(2)  When  did  the  rather  pointed  base  of  the  pot  usually 
assigned  to  the  Roman  age  pass  into  the  broader  base  of  the 
pot  usually  assigned  to  mediaeval  times  ? 

Where  is  the  transition  pot  ?  For  no  one  I  think  would 
say  that  the  potters  in  this  country  suddenly  gave  up  one  style 
altogether,  and  afterwards  made  only  another  type  (PI.  XXII.). 

I  cannot  believe,  after  the  very  careful  attention  given  to 
the  whole  excavation,  and  the  notes  made  at  once,  on  the  spot, 
of  what  was  done  and  seen,  that  an  early  mediaeval  man,  some- 
time during  the  years  between  700  and  900,  when  he  wanted 
to  cook  his  meal,  and  having  the  whole  of  Barton  from  which  to 
select  a  site  for  his  hearth,  chose  to  dig  down  through  at  least 
4  ft.  of  ash,  and  perhaps  through  some  gravel  above  it,  in  order 
to  make  his  fire  on  the  solid  gault  below,  and  then  very  carefully 
replace  the  ash  and  put  a  Roman  key  and  stylus,  a  piece  of 
Niedermendig  lava  millstone  and  a  Celtic  bronze  buckle  above 
it,  and  close  by  it,  lay  the  small  Celtic  bone  pin,  and  two  pieces 
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of  Roman  tile,  and  then  leave  his  Saxon  buckle  behind  him  to 
mark  the  spot. 

The  notion  seems  preposterous — and  equally  absurd  would 
be  the  assumption  that  the  whole  trench  is  of  early  mediaeval 
date,  and  that  all  these  articles  above  mentioned  accidentally 
fell  into  the  positions  I  found  them. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  is,  it  seems, 
that  here  we  have  a  pot  used  during  the  first  century  A.D.,  with 
rim  and  upper  half  exactly  like  typical  pots  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  made  of  a  paste  commonly  used  during  that  time. 
Therefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
vessel  was  discovered,  we  have  here  the  transition  shape, 
combining  the  Roman  rim  and  the  so-called  mediaeval  base, 
in  use  during  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain, 

That  this  statement  will  be  considered  by  some  an  archaeo- 
logical heresy  I  am  fully  aware,  but  until  the  two  questions  I 
put  just  now  are  answered  satisfactorily,  and  the  position  of  the 
Roman  articles  above  the  hearth  explained  away,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  sufficient  authority  to  condemn  this  opinion. 

I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  have  only  come  to  this  con- 
clusion after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  facts. 

The  pottery  discovered  has  hardly  been  touched  upon. 

Of  some  three  dozen  rims  of  pots,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
middle  layer  of  the  Black  Ash  (a  few  pieces  were  at  a  slightly 
lower  and  higher  horizon),  every  single  piece  except  one,  and 
that  nearly,  I  can  match  with  rims  I  found  in  the  Roman 
rubbish  pits  at  Godmanchester.  If  I  sometimes  seem  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  pottery  from  that  spot  it  is  perhaps  pardonable 
for  this  reason : 

Those  pits,  some  20  in  number,  were,  about  the  close  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  sealed  hermetically  one  may  say. 

A  great  flood  must  have  caused  the  river  Ouse  to  rise  and 
sweep  across  them,  covering  them  with  a  layer,  several  inches 
deep,  of  the  gravel  in  which  the  pits  were  dug.  Below  this  gravel 
Roman  implements,  pins,  pottery,  etc.,  were  found  in  plenty, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  Museum — above  it  was  not  a  single 
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piece  of  pottery,  or  metal  that  could  be  assigned  to  the  Roman 
times. 

One  may  conclude  that  the  earthenware  contents  of  those 
pits  may  be  taken  as  a  very  definite  standard  of  Roman  pottery 
— not  complete  of  course,  but  certain. 

They  are  absolutely  Roman  with  no  possible  admixture  of 
Saxon  or  early  mediaeval  stuff  amongst  them. 

Very  little  pottery  was  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Black 
Ash ;  it  was  fairly  plentiful  in  the  upper  foot,  but  there  was  a 
quantity  in  the  gravel  above  it  of  early  mediaeval  date. 

At  the  top  of  the  made  earth  or  coarse  gravel,  and  in  the 
top  spit,  were  fragments  of  glazed  earthenware  which  one  may 
set  down  as  of  a  date  between  1100  and  1500  A.D.  This  agrees 
with  the  known  fact  of  the  house,  which  once  stood  on  this  site, 
being  rebuilt  in  its  present  position,  about  the  fifteenth  century. 

Most  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
this  site:  that  we  have  at  Barton  a  place  where  some  la.te  Celtic 
people  dug  a  trench — it  is  hand-made  not  natural — and  lived 
in  it.  That  the  Romans  drove  them  out,  burnt  their  huts  and 
corn,  and  occupied  it  as  a  shelter  trench  for  a  very  limited 
period,  since  not  a  coin  of  any  description  was  found  in  it. 

A  coin-dropping  folk,  such  as  the  Romans,  and  Romanised 
peoples  were,  could  hardly  have  lived  long  in  this  place  without 
leaving  some  money  behind  them. 

That  some  Celts,  Romanised  or  otherwise,  came  again  and 
settled  in  this  spot,  and  were  again  driven  out,  this  time  by  the 
Saxons — the  early  mediaeval  people — seems  fairly  evident  by 
the  amount  of  Black  Ash.  One  burning  would  not  account  for 
a  thickness  of  4  ft. 

That  the  Saxons  having  destroyed  this  dwelling  place  and 
not  finding  a  Roman  villa,  a  building  they  dreaded — though 
Roman  houses  must  have  been  in  existence  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  as  I  hope  to  prove  next  autumn — these  early 
mediaeval  men,  or  Saxons,  built  themselves  a  house  near  by, 
and  flung  their  rubbish  into  what  was  left  of  the  Ditch,  now  a 
mere  depression,  and  made  a  pathway  of  pebbles  over  it  to  the 
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convenient  pond.  Then,  later  on,  this  suitable  site  was  moated, 
the  pebble-way  cut  through  and  some  Norman,  passing  on  his 
lawful,  or  unlawful,  occasions  dropped  his  spur. 

Professor  Hughes  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  chair  said  that  when 
Commendatore  Boni  delivered  his  interesting  lecture  on  the  Forum  in  the 
Sedgwick  Museum  last  year,  he  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  pre-Romulian 
Sepulcretum,  that  it  was  once  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the 
urns  by  observing  the  magnetic  dip  which  had  left  a  permanent  impression 
on  the  pottery  in  the  process  of  firing,  but  that  his  investigations  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  the  electric  cable  and  by  Marconigraphic 
waves.  He  hoped,  however,  to  carry  them  on  by  means  of  material  from 
other  parts  of  Italy  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

They  wanted  some  such  method  in  order  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  respecting  the  date  of  the  objects  before  them.  He  had  little 
doubt  that  the  vessel  exhibited,  which  had  been  found  on  a  spot  showing 
evidence  of  a  fire,  was  of  early  mediaeval  date,  but  it  had  been  pointed  out 
that  in  the  ground  above  there  were  objects  referred  to  Roman  and  even 
pre-Roman  times.  Here  was  the  hypothetical  part  which  seemed  to  him 
to  require  further  looking  into.  There  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  orna- 
ments and  objects  of  common  use  in  Celtic  times  lasted  long  among  the 
Romanised  natives  and  still  more  that  Roman  appliances,  being  better, 
were  adopted  and  carried  down  far  into  mediaeval  times.  He  felt  inclined 
to  carry  this  part  of  the  question  before  them  to  a  suspense  account.  He 
thanked  and  congratulated  Mr  Walker  for  the  trouble  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  investigations  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  had  laid  the 
results  before  the  Society. 


Monday,  25  May,  1908. 

On  this  date  an  exhibition  was  opened  of  a  selection  of 
Portraits  belonging  to  the  Society,  of  persons  connected  with 
the  County,  University  and  Borough,  combined  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  Cambridge  Caricatures. 

A  paper  descriptive  of  the  Caricatures  was  read  by  H.  D. 
Catling,  M.A. 
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Friday,  29  May,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  by  C.  P.  Allix,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  and  Professor 
Hughes  was  read  by  the  latter 

On  a  Tumulus  recently  explored  on 
Newmarket  Heath. 

"the  district  between  Cambridge  and  Newmarket  is  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  the  historian  and  archaeologist  because  of 
the  evidence  which  it  offers  of  continuous  occupation  by  man 
from  the  Palaeolithic  Age  to  the  present  day.  Palaeolithic  man 
lived  there.  His  roughly  dressed  flint  implements  occur  over 
the  higher  ground  all  round  Hare  Park.  Mrs  Hughes  found 
one  in  situ  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  tumulus  we  are 
going  to  describe. 

Neolithic  man  left  his  polished  celts  of  various  types  and 
different  material  all  over  the  area  while  the  fens  were  growing. 

Bronze  was  introduced  and  became  fairly  abundant,  though 
stone  flakes  and  scrapers  were  still  in  common  use,  as  seen  in 
the  Settlement  recently  explored  near  Swaffham  Prior. 

By  and  by,  as  trade  with  the  continent  sprung  up  and 
increased,  iron  and  a  better  quality  of  earthenware  were  im- 
ported and  superseded  the  rude  native  manufactures,  but  of 
this  episode  we  have  as  yet  hardly  any  evidence  here. 

We  have  little  to  indicate  where  any  of  these  various  suc- 
cessive peoples  lived.  Their  graves  remain,  but  little  other 
evidence,  save  a  lost  weapon  here  and  there. 

Then  the  Romans  came  and  conquered,  and  established  a 
strong  government  which  encouraged  agriculture,  and  intro- 
duced a  more  comfortable  style  of  living,  as  seen  in  their 
settlements,  and  villas,  and  cemeteries,  especially  along  the 
rivers  and  lower  ground. 
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The  Romanised  natives  vied  with  one  another  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Roman  appliances  and  the  adoption  of  Roman  culture. 

The  powerful  and  vigorous  Teutonic  peoples,  more  Scan- 
dinavian here,  more  German  there,  had  long  been  landing  on 
our  coast  and,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
poured  in,  and,  after  many  a  fierce  fight  with  those  who  were 
there  before  them,  and  often  among  the  later  comers  themselves, 
conquered  the  district  and  settled  in  it. 

Every  one  of  these  various  peoples,  differing  in  age  and  race 
and  religion,  has  left  a  recognisable  trace  in  the  district  from 
which  we  now  offer  one  small  contribution,  namely  an  account 
of  the  opening  of  a  burying  place  of  the  later  Bronze  Age. 

But  if  the  positive  evidence  we  offer  is  of  interest,  the 
questions  raised  in  the  progress  of  our  investigations  but  left 
unanswered,  the  suggestions  of  important  episodes  and  of 
thrilling  incidents  in  our  history,  all  stir  up  a  longing  to  prose- 
cute these  enquiries  more  heartily  and  generously — not  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  pretty  objects  for  our  museums,  but  in  order 
to  collect  evidence  bearing  upon  our  history,  for  which  potsherds 
and  broken  weapons  are  at  least  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  in- 
scriptions and  coins. 

In  our  excavations  near  Hare  Park  we  have  found  burials 
by  the  people  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  sepulchral  mounds  of 
the  Scandinavians  on  the  outlying  hill  which  forms  the  end  of 
a  spur  projecting  into  the  lower  ground  on  the  south.  Out 
towards  Westley  Waterley  on  the  south-east  a  curious  lead 
vesseP  was  found  with  the  endless  intertwined  pattern  on 
ornaments  like  inverted  northern  crosses  all  round  it  and  filled 
with  scrap  iron  such  as  was  used  by  the  Romans  and  Romanised 
Britons.  While  further  out  to  the  south-west  on  the  low 
undulating  ground  near  Wilbraham  is  the  burying  place  of  a 
people  whom  we  call  Saxons  who  laid  their  dead  in  cemeteries, 
disposed  in  regular  order,  but  have  left  nothing  to  mark  the 
spot.  There  are  tumuli  near  by  but  respecting  these  we  know 
nothing. 

The  tumulus  we  now  propose  to  describe  is  on  the  property 
of  Mr  W.  Brodrick  Cloete  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  60°  W. 
1  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  1879,  Vol.  iv.  1881,  p.  xiv,  PI. 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XII.  22 
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of  liis  residence,  Hare  Park.  He  selected  it  a.s  probably  un- 
o[)eiied,  and  the  results  justified  his  opinion.  To  his  courtesy 
and  hospitality  we  owe  the  o[)portunity  of  ex[)]oring  it  syste- 
matically and  leisurely. 

The  hill  consists  of  the  chalk  above  the  Melbourn  Rock, 
i.e.  about  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  Cuvieri,  with  patches  of 
gravel  which  sometimes  runs  down  in  pipes  and  sometimes 
lies  in  thick  beds  or  is  scattered  in  thin  layers  over  the  rubbly 
surface  of  the  chalk.  The  gravel  itself  contains  beds  of  resorted 
chalk  and  sand  and  is  much  contorted,  partly,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  conditions  of  original  deposition  and  partly  to  the 
solution  of  the  contained  and  underlying  chalk  in  later  times. 
Sometimes  only  a  thin  upper  soil  covers  the  broken  surface  of 
the  chalk. 

This  chalky  gravel  therefore  behaves  like  the  chalk  in  respect 
of  the  gradual  removal  of  masses  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  which  it  is  largely  made  up,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  pipes  and  the  crumpling  up  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  sinking  into  the  hollow  places  thus  produced. 

A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  first  importance  in  all  explorations 
such  as  those  we  have  been  conducting,  for  the  appearance  of 
previous  disturbance  is  often  due  to  these  natural  settlements, 
and  sometimes  the  top  of  a  pipe  of  the  insoluble  residuum  of 
the  gravel  stands  out  above  the  corroded  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding chalk  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
a  tumulus  undistinguishable  on  the  surface  from  the  sepulchral 
mounds  among  which  it  occurs. 

This  geological  horizon  is  apt  in  our  district  to  give  rise  to 
a  marked  geographical  feature.  It  generally  extends  in  an 
undulating  terrace  running  in  bluffs  and  spurs  far  out  towards 
the  fens. 

From  Hare  Park  you  look  out  to  the  north-west  over  the 
fenland  and  on  the  south-east  to  the  hills  which,  capped  with 
boulder  clay,  were,  in  primaeval  times,  covered  with  an  im- 
penetrable forest.  No  higher  ground  intervened  between  the 
"Beacon  Hill"  in  front  of  Hare  Park  and  Cambridge  on  the 
west,  no  other  open  country  gave  access  to  the  north  save 
that  spread  out  before  the  watchmen  there.    No  wonder  that 
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every  successive  race  has  left  traces  on  such  a  spot,  but  they 
are  all  memorials  of  the  dead. 

The  tumulus  now  described  is  situated  close  to  the  east  side 
of  the  "Street  Way,"  160  yards  south  of  the  Cambridge  and 
Newmarket  road. 


Fig.  1. 

*  c 


For  index  see  below,  p.  318. 

It  was  raised  (Fig.  1)  on  a  slight  natural  "slack"  or  terrace 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  spur  which  runs  out  near  the  end  of 
the  "  Four  Mile  Course."  Part  of  it  extends  over  the  rubbly 
chalk  and  part  of  it  over  an  irregular  pipy  bed  of  sand  with 
some  gravel  in  places. 

The  material  of  which  the  mound  was  constructed  took  its 
character  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  was  most  easily 
procured  over  the  immediately  surrounding  area. 

First  the  surface  soil  was  scraped  up  and  heaped  over  the 
centre,  then  the  rubbly  chalk,  which  generally  occurred  next 
below  the  surface  soil,  and  here  and  there  the  sandy  gravel, 
which  was  also  easily  removed,  was  thrown  on. 
i  This  distribution  of  the  layers  of  different  material  gave 
rise  to  some  doubts  in  the  course  of  the  excavation,  as  it  was 
not  always  clear  whether,  for  instance,  we  had  reached  the 
natural  rubbly  top  of  the  chalk  or  were  working  in  the 
artificially  moved  material  of  the  mound. 

However,  as  all  the  excavators  were  bent  upon  working 
out  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  mound  as  well  as  upon 
finding  objects  which  might  fix  its  date,  these  difficulties  were 
got  over. 

Though  probably  intended  to  be  circular,  the  form  of  the 
mound  was  oval,  as  the  material  had  gravitated  down  hill  to 
the  S.W.  both  when  it  was  originally  heaped  up,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  and  agricultural  operations  ever 
since. 

This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  error  in  observing  the  forms 
of  tumuli.    By  the  gravitation  of  the  material  of  the  mound 
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down  slope  under  the  action  of  the  weather  or  the  [)lough,  a 
round  barrow  sometimes  assumes  the  forni  of  a  long  barrow. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  manner  in  whicli  the  soil 
is  thrown  on.  The  position  of  the  interment  is  soon  lost  sight 
of  and  the  earth  of  a  mound  or  the  stones  of  a  cairn  are  heaped 
up  where  it  can  be  most  easily  approached  or  the  material  most 
easily  procured,  so  that  the  principal  interment  ceases  to  be 
central. 

The  original  form  of  the  ground  was  probably  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

(a)  surface  soil. 

(b)  sand  and  gravel  of  very  irregular  occurrence. 

(c)  fox  earth. 

(d)  chalk  with  (e)  the  top  decomposed  and  rubbly. 

On  the  less  steeply  inclined  part  of  this  slope  the  mound 
was  raised  by  scraping  off  the  surrounding  surface  and  heaping 
it  up  over  the  principal  interment  (+)  (Fig.  2),  which  was 
presumably  that  of  a  very  young  person,  buried  by  inhumation, 
whose  bones  we  found  disturbed  and  partly  destroyed  by  bur- 
rowing animals. 

The  first  accumulation  over  the  centre  of  the  mound  was 
the  transported  surface  soil  (a'). 

When  the  soil  had  been  scraped  from  the  surrounding  area 
the  chalk  rubble  (b')  was  at  the  surface  and  in  its  turn  was 
carried  on  to  the  mound,  raising  it  considerably. 

The  mound  first  had  the  appearance  indicated  in  Fig.  2, 
where  is  the  surface  soil  carried  from  the  surrounding 
ground  on  to  the  mound. 


u*-n  6' 


Fig.  2. 


In  the  upper  part  of  this  there  was  deposited  the  urn  (u) 
containing  the  bones  of  children  buried  by  cremation.  All 
round  the  margin  of  the  mound  there  were  places  where  fires 
had  been  lighted,  as  shown  by  the  burnt  earth  and  layers  of 
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charcoal,  and  the  building  of  the  mound  had  evidently  gone  on 
after  the  fires,  as  there  is  much  charcoal  scattered  through  the 
mould. 

Over  the  whole,  rubbly  chalk  (¥)  was  heaped  up,  and  the 
urn  (u),  which  we  found  at  only  6  inches  from  the  surface,  was 
probably  originally  buried  much  deeper. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  state  of  the  mound  as  we  found  it. 


Fig.  3. 

By  the  action  of  rain,  frost,  soil-creep  and  surface  accidents, 
and,  in  later  times,  by  agricultural  operations,  the  top  chalky 

Scale  16  feet  to  1  inch 
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Fig.  4.    Plan  of  tumulus  opened  near  Hare  Park,  June  25-28,  1906. 

rubble  and  some  of  the  underlying  earth  had  been  shaved  off 
and  gone  to  raise  the  soil  around  the  mound  at  a"\    It  was  owing 
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to  this  removal  of  the  original  covering  that  the  urn  {u)  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  only  0  inches  from  the  surface.  Part  of 
the  chalk  rubble  {h')  still  flanks  the  mound,  and  thus  we  can,  by 
reference  to  what  we  know  has  been  going  on,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  soil  and  rock,  explain  the  existing  anomalous 
position  of  some  of  the  relics  found  in  the  mound. 

We  commenced  operations  by  removing  the  surface  soil  over 
an  area  about  4  feet  in  breadth  all  round  the  apparent  margin 
of  the  mound  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
artificial  deposits  (Fig.  4). 

We  left  the  margin  along  the  northern  edge  and  cut  a 
trench  straight  across  about  9  feet,  where  furthest,  from  the 
margin.  We  crossed  two  shallow  irregular  openings  which  had 
been  run  from  N.  to  S.  into  the  mound,  but  they  were  not 
carried  in  more  than  a  few  feet  and  were  not  dug  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  made  ground.  Near  the  middle  of  this  trench 
we  found  five  large  stones  lying  about  15  inches  from  the  surface 
and  below  and  around  them  a  large  quantity  of  burnt  earth  and 
charcoal.  There  were  also  a  few  bones  of  a  very  young  pig,  and, 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches,  my  son  took  out  of 
the  sandy  soil  a  bronze  thimble  ring  very  like  some  found  else- 


Fig.  5.   Bronze  thimble  ring. 

where  with  Roman  remains  (Fig.  5).  A  flint  arrow  head  was 
found  at  the  base  of  the  surface  soil  above  this  spot. 

We  now  pressed  on  the  excavation  from  W.  to  E.  in  the 
N.W.  quadrant  and  from  N.  to  S.  in  the  N.E.  quadrant.  Near 
the  west  margin  there  was  much  burnt  earth  and  here  the  only 
fragment  of  pottery  which  could  be  referred  to  Roman  type  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  present  surface.  In  the 
unburnt  earth  there  were  a  good  many  fragments  of  bones  of 
domestic  animals,  the  canine  of  a  cat,  probably  of  the  wild 
species,  several  pelvic  bones  of  the  common  mole.  A  little 
west  of  the  centre  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches  we  found  two 
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Urn  found  in  tumulus.    (12  inches  high.) 
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well  made  long  scrapers,  while  in  the  surface  soil  east  of  the 
centre  a  scraper  of  the  round  type  was  found.  Flint  flakes  and 
chips  occurred  here  and  there  all  through. 

A  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  centre  of  the  mound  the 
loose  earth  and  sand  indicated  that  there  had  been  some  ex- 
cavation and  hopes  were  raised  that  we  had  come  upon  a 
central  interment,  while  the  occurrence  of  a  few  unburnt 
human  bones  strengthened  our  expectations.  Further  digging 
proved  that  it  was  a  fox  earth,  but  that,  when  burrowing,  the 
foxes  had  taken  advantage  of  the  more  friable  soil  in  which  the 
body  lay  and  had  scattered  the  human  bones  and  carried  in 
parts  of  young  pigs,  sheep,  and  roe  deer,  for  their  cubs.  This 
find  was  especially  interesting  as  it  is  long  since  the  roe  deer 
(Cervus  capreolus)  w^as  wild  in  this  part  of  England.  The 
skeleton  of  one  of  the  cubs  also  was  found  in  the  earth.  In 
the  north  section  of  the  tumulus  we  found  shells  of  the  common 
mussel  {Mytilus  edulis)  burnt  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the 
food  consumed  at  the  funeral  feast. 

There  were  no  traces  of  metal  except  rust  stains  which  may 
have  been  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  or  haematite 
of  which  we  found  small  lumps.  One  nail  occurred  in  the  earth. 
It  may  have  been  in  a  piece  of  the  wood  used  for  the  fire  or 
may  have  got  in  in  later  times  by  accident. 

At  last  our  care  was  rewarded  by  finding,  a  little  south-west 
of  the  centre  of  the  mound,  a  large  British  urn  (PI.  XXIX.  p.  321), 
full  of  burnt  human  bones.  The  top  of  the  urn  was  only  some 
6  inches  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  and  it  was 
crushed  flat,  so  that,  whereas  it  had  stood  some  12  inches  in 
height  it  was  squeezed  into  a  lenticular  mass  of  broken  pottery 
and  bones  not  more  than  4  inches  thick.  The  bones  seemed 
all  to  have  belonged  to  children,  the  few  teeth  we  found  con- 
firming this  view,  but  how  many  children  were  deposited  in 
this  one  urn  after  cremation  we  have  not  made  out. 

The  urn  has  been  very  skilfully  restored  by  Mr  C.  E.  Gray, 
First  Attendant  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum,  and  is  of  a  well- 
known  type  referred  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Fragments  of  another  British  urn  occurred  in  the  soil  near 
the  fox  earth. 
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W(3  arc  able  to  give  a  figure  of  a  small  urn  of  the  same  type 
a.s  the  larger  more  finished  one  now  found  by  us.  It  was 
obtained  by  Mr  A.  G.  Wright  "from  a  tumulus  west  of  Hare 
Park"  and  given  many  years  ago  to  Professor  Hughes,  who  has 
handed  it  over  to  Mr  Brodrick  Cloete. 


Fig.  6.    Urn  found  in  tumulus  west  of  Hare  Park,  1875.    (4  inches  high.) 

Previous  explorations  carried  on  over  the  adjoining  area 
confirm  the  inference  drawn  from  smaller  evidence  in  the  case 
before  us.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  will  be  found 
short  notices  of  excavations  made  at  different  times  at  Hare 
Park  and  on  Newmarket  Heath. 

When  earthenware  and  other  objects  of  Roman  type  w^ere 
found  it  was  assumed  that  Romans  put  them  there,  but  further  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  suggest  a  different  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Those  who  have  seen  funerals  in  Wales  toiling  along  ancient 
routes,  although  a  good  and  shorter  road  may  have  been  con- 
structed, and  know  that  the  sentiment  in  respect  of  this  is  so 
strong  that  there  is  no  proof  so  convincing  as  to  rights  of  way, 
etc.,  or  one  so  universally  admitted  in  the  local  law  courts,  as 
evidence  that  funerals  have  passed  that  way.  If  we  turn  to 
Ireland  and  see  the  dead  buried  by  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
church  which  has  been  a  ruin  for  centuries,  we  have  the  same 
story.  The  costume  of  the  people  has  changed  and  the  coins, 
and  the  vessels  from  which  refreshment  is  offered  to  all  comers, 
may  be  different,  but  the  essential  customs  and  ceremonies  are 
retained :  they  must  be  buried  with  their  forefathers,  and  must 
be  carried  along  the  path  their  forefathers  trod. 
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When  this  country  became  Romanised  and  adopted  Roman 
domestic  appliances  and  Roman  habits,  the  natives  still  buried 
their  dead  on  the  high  places  where  the  ashes  of  their  fore- 
fathers lay,  but  newly  imported  vessels,  whether  Roman  or 
earlier,  were  used  instead  of  the  rude  half-baked  urns  of  former 
ages — for  receiving  the  ashes  of  the  dead  or  the  funeral  feast  or 
other  rites  and  customs  of  sepulture. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simpler  explanation  of  our  finding 
in  the  same  tumuli  at  Hare  Park  urns  of  the  character  referred 
to  the  Bronze  Age  and  vessels  of  a  newer  type,  sometimes  in 
fragments  only  and  sometimes  whole. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  Romans  would  regard 
the  burying  places  of  the  natives  with  any  sentiment,  but  it 
seems  quite  in  accord  with  what  we  know  of  the  conservatism 
of  all  races  in  respect  of  funeral  rites,  that  the  natives  should 
continue  to  bury  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  spot  long 
after  they  had  adopted  the  domestic  appliances  of  their  con- 
querors, or  such  as  had  been  introduced  by  trade.  For  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  there  was  much  trade  with  the  continent 
long  before  the  Romans  came,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
some  ware  of  a  better  class,  possibly  showing  a  strong  likeness 
to  that  in  common  use  in  the  south  of  Europe,  should  not  have 
been  imported  and  widely  used. 

At  Hare  Park  and  in  many  other  places  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  respect  of  the  Teutonic  burying  places  also.  We 
find  abundant  remains  of  Roman  type  in  cemeteries  of  Saxon 
age.  We  used  to  say  that  the  Teutonic  newcomers  buried 
in  the  graveyards  of  the  natives.  It  is  less  improbable  in  this 
case  than  in  that  of  the  Romans  and  pre-Roman  people,  for 
many  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  found  here  people  of  their  own 
blood  and  tongue,  who  had  adopted  and  were  using  the  superior 
ware  of  Roman  origin — and  we  may  account  for  the  Roman 
type  of  pottery  and  ornaments  and  other  appliances  in  Saxon 
cemeteries  by  supposing  that  the  same  tribe  continued  to  bury, 
and  changed  their  ware,  etc.,  borrowing  from  the  Romanised 
natives,  or  that  the  newcomers  buried  with  Teutonic  fashions 
in  graveyards  where  their  kinsfolk  who  had  come  over  earlier 
had  buried  with  accessories  derived  originally  from  the  Romans. 
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1 1  scHims  as  if  this  (juestion  might  be  aiiswoicd  by  more  careful 
observation  of  the  relation  of  each  type  to  the  other  in  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  what  have  been  looked  upon  as 
mixed  Roman  and  Saxon  cemeteries. 

Such  speculations  make  us  feel  that  our  pres(5nt  nomen- 
clature is  not  quite  safe.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  pre-Koman 
inhabitants  as  British  when  we  know  that  in  East  Anglia  a 
large  number  were  Teutonic,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  speak  of 
Saxon,  except  as  a  chronological  term,  when  we  know  that 
many  of  those  whose  remains  we  have  found  on  Allington  Hill 
were  Danish,  and  those  near  Wilbraham  were  German,  while 
the  Romanised  natives  were  driven  further  towards  the  Devil's 
Dyke. 

May  we  hope  to  learn  some  day  that  here  and  there  a 
modus  Vivendi  had  been  arrived  at  between  these  fierce  and 
hostile  tribes,  and  be  able  to  trace  some  of  their  old  boundary 
lines. 
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